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PREFACE. 

A LARGE portion of the income of the Government of India is 
derived from the Land Ee venue, the proportions, according to 
the last Statistical Eeturns published, those of 1889-90, being 
as follows: — 



Tens of Rupees. 

Land Eevenue .... 

. 28,981,899 

Opium ...... 

. 8,583,056 

Salt 

. 8,187,739 

Stamps 

. 4,087,908 

Excise. . . 

ProvincialEates . . 

. 4,891,894 

. 3,410,055 

Customs^’''-. . . . 

Assessedlxax'es ’ V' . 

. 1,506,686 

. 1,695,274 

Forests . . . . 

. 1,486,303 

Eegistration 

358,792 

Tributes from Native States . 

777,707 

Interest ..... 

873,201 

Post Office, Telegraph, and Mint . 

. 2,337,624 

Civil Departments 

. 1,556,372 

Miscellaneous .... 

. 1,264,409 

Eailways ..... 

. 16,605,601 

Irrigation . . 

. 1,991,078 

Buildings and Eoads 

605,398 

Military Departments . 

944,707 


Total 


. 55,041,203 
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It will thus be seen that the proportion which the Land Revenue 
bears to the whole is about 24 to 81 . 

The items of which the Land Revenue is made up are of con- 
siderable importance, from a practical as well as a theoretical 
point of view. It has accordingly oticurred to the writer that 
much benefit may be derived from a study of the details of the 
subject, ill order to ascertain whether, by comparing the diEe- 
reiit systems for their assessment and collection in force in 
various parts of the country, modifications may not suggest 
themselves by which, even if this source of income may not be 
improved, better administration may be attained to, and some 
measure of certainty in its amount may at least be confidently 
anticipated. 

Commencing from very moderate beginnings, the growth of 
the Land Revenue of British India has been naturally contem- 
poraneous with the extension of the territory under British rule. 
In the earlier days of the East India Company, or Companies, 
trade was the only object, and it was not till driven by the 
competition of other European Powers that the British took 
part in the politics of the country, and obtained cessions of 
territory from Native Powei’S in return for military aid rendered 
them, and otherwise. 

The acquisition of territory brought with it the necessity for 
a revenue wherewith to meet the expense of administration. 
The sources from which that revenue was to be derived were 
in the first instmce, of course, those from which our prede- 
cessors in rule had obtained it, and with the latter, as with 
ourselves, the chief of these sources was the taxation of land. 
The system (or rather systems, for their variety was great) 
under which Native Rulers had levied this taxation had at first 
perforce to be adopted as it stood. Common sense, however, 
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if we do Bot give otirselves credit for any higher motive, soon 
led to a conviction that our inheritance in this respect was an 
unfortunate one, and must be modified, in our own interest, as 
well as that of the people we were called on to rule. 

Accordingly, we find our earliest administrators turning their 
attention towards the reform of the Land Kevenue admin isti'ation, 
and if there were no other ground on which England might claim 
credit in the eyes of the civilised world for her conduct towards 
her great Eastern dependency, she certainly might justly claim 
it on that of the single-mindedness and upright views with 
which that reform has been approached Loth l>y the Local 
Officers and the controlling authority at home. In the pro- 
posals of the former, in the measuiais adoptc<l ]>y the Prosideney 
Governments, and in tlie final orders of tli<‘ Court of Dir<.‘etorH 
of the Honourable East India Company, tlsere is Imt one tone, 
that of moderation and justice, whatiwer might he tlxj resulting 
consequences. It need hardly h<‘ said that the same spirit is 
observable in the nu)r(‘ recent proceedings of tlui Home (h>vcrn- 
ment since India Ijas been brought under tin* direct cemt rol 
of the Queen’s Ministry. 

It is with the history of the gradual clianges in the Land 
Revenue administration of the older Provinccjs of Pomhay tliat 
it is proposed to deal in the following i)ages. Tlie source from 
which information on th<.^ subject lias he(*n d<*rived is vniim- 
p>eachable, lieing the actual Et^cords of Governnumt, which 
contain in tin; corri'Hjxnidiuice coumsUed with eacli 

particular change introduced, the whoh^ of thostt Kecords having 
been kindly placed at the disposal of ilu* writ<n’ by the autho- 
rities at the India Office. 

Selections from tlu*8e Records liav(‘ of hitt‘ years b(M*u puli- 
lished from time to time by the Local Oovernnnmts, hut thene 
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have related oulj to parfcicularl7 interesting or iinport-int mea- 
sures, and cannot be expected to place b 3 £ore the public a 
general or comprehensive view of the administration as a whole. 
This it is hoped this work will do in as brief a form as maj 
be compatible with thoroughness. 

It would only lead to confusion if an attempt were made to 
write a chronological account of the reforms carried out in the 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, the system in 
each being essentially di:d'erent. Each of these, moreover, to be 
understood, requires sejcarate study. The writer has taken the 
Bombay Presidency, with which he is personally familiar, only 
alluding to the systems in force in the other Presidencies where 
such allusion was found necessary to elucidate some special point 
in that to which he has confined his present task. 

The map that precedes the revenue history of each Collectorate 
has been I’educed by photography from an original supplied hy 
the Government of Bombay, and represents the Collectorate as it 
is now constituted. The system of transliteration adopted for 
Native names and words is the Hunterian, the vowel sounds being 
as follows : — 

a is the English a in “ about.’’ 


ii 

is 

yj 

a in 

bard.” 

e 

is 

91 

e in 


i 

is 

19 

i in 

‘‘ in.” 

1 

is 

91 

ee in 

‘‘seen.” 

0 

is 

19 

0 in 

“ oh.” 

u 

is 

99 

u in 

“put.” 

ii 

1 • n -« 

is 

19 

00 in 

“ boon.” 


No particular difference is made between dental and cerebral 
t and d. 

The order in which the Collectorates have been introduced is 
geographical and linguistic. Gujanit (Guzerat), in which the 
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vernacular is Gujarati, comes first in the extreme north of the 
Presidenoy, and contains the Collectorates or Districts of Ahmad- 
abad, Khedii, the Panch Mahals, Bharuch, and Surat. Next come 
the Northern Konkaii, with the Coliectorate of Thaini, and the 
Southern Konkan, with Koiaba and Patnagfrf. The language of 
all these is Mahratti. North Kamira, whei'e Kanarese is spoken, 
completes the l>elow-Gbat portion of the Presidency on the sea- 
coast. Above the Sahy/idri range come in the North Khandesh 
and Nasik, and farther south Ahinadnagar, Sholapiir, Puna 
(Poona), Satani, Bijapur, Kaiadgi, which are the Deccan Col- 
lectorates, and Belgian and Dliarvar in the Southern Mahratta 
country, in wdiich Mahratti is the vernacular, but Kanarese is also 
used in tlu‘ last four. 

The revision of the thirty-years’ Revenue Settlement being 
continually in progress in different ColIectorat<*s, thivS history has 
lu*en brought down to tlie lat(*st possible date. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It was in the Province of Gujarat (Gujarashtra, the country of 
the Guju/rs), the rep^ioii situated round the Gulf of Cambay, to 
the north of Bombay itself, that the East India Company first 
comiiKmced to have territorial jurisdiction, and to derive a direct 
I’evemn^ from tlio land in the Bombay Presidimey. The portion 
of the Province now under the direct Land Eeveniio administra- 
tion of th(‘ Government of Bombay comprises the five collectorates, 
or Collectors’ elnirges, of Ahmadabiid, Kheda, the Panch Mah^lls, 
Bharucli, and Surat.-^ 

Tn the reign of Akbar, who ascended the throne of Delhi in 
A.i). 155d, tln^ Province appears, according to th(? Aymd-Akhari, 
to Iiave liemi divided into five urmrs or govcrnmcmts, under the 
or viceroyalty of Gujariit. The sircars were those of 
Ahmada]):id, Bharucli, Cliampuner, Surat, and Godhra, which 
respv'ctively contained twenty-eight, fourteen, nine, thirty-one, 
and twelve mahuls or districts. A good many of the names of 
the mahals given in the Aym-i-Akbari can still be traced in the 


Bliariich jithI Kheda wore, -until tlio adoption of tho revised eystom of 
fjpollinKj Cilliciully known as Broach and Kaira. 

VOL. r. 
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names of the modern sub-divisions of the country or of towns ; 
but the greater number, owing probably to errors in translite- 
rating Gujarati names into Persian, and mistakes in copying 
MS., are unrecognizable- They comprise portions of country 
whicli have since come under the rule of the Gaikvar or other 
semi-independent chiefs, such as Idar (Edur), as well as other 
districts paying land revenue directly to Bombay. The revenues, 
which are given in dihnSj forty of which would about equal a 
rupee, include those derived from tributes, customs, excise, and 
taxes on trades and professions, in addition to those drawn from 
the land. The returns in that book are thus useless for the 
purpose of instituting any comparison between the existing area 
of the Province, as reckoned by the Mahomedans, and that from 
which the present land revenue is derived, or between the revenues 
of the two periods. It need, therefore, only be noted here that 
some kind of land revenue settlement appears to have ]>een made 
by Eaja Todarmal, AkbaPs Finance Minister. In what detail 
that settlement was carried out, and whether it was ever p^i^acti- 
eally applied to the assessment and collection of the land revenue, 
cannot be ascertained with that approach to accuracy which could 
alone render the information valuable for statistical purposes. 
Even if accurate information on the point were attainable, it 
would be impossible to trace the efccts of the settlement down 
to modern times. There is a vague idea prevalent in the country 
that the State in the days of Akbar had direct dealings with the 
tenants of its own lands ; that there was, in fact, to some extent, 
what would now be termed a rayatvdri settlement; but even 
the oldest Mazmundar, the hereditary accountants, wdxo were the 
depositaries of information on such matters under ISTative Govern- 
ments, have no records to show what it was. And tlie details of 
such settlement as there may have been have disappeared in the 
subsequent days of disorder that followed the downfall of tlio 
Empire of Delhi, and whilst the farming system of the Mahrattas, 
to be particularly described hereaftei', prevailed. No good pur- 
pose would, therefore, be served by going back beyond the period 
of the introduction of British rule, and attempting to describe 
more particularly what may with perfect correctness be termed 
a condition of confusion, if not chaos, as far as any central 
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administration of a land revenue system was concerned. There 
was, in fact, no one revenue system. Every province liad its own 
variety of systems, differing from each other according to the 
manner in which the geographical affected the political position 
of the country in which they prevailed. Such systems, again, 
varied according to local usage and the state of civilization and 
agricultural skill to which the inhabitants of each locality had 
attained. In parts of the country, within comparatively easy 
striking distance of the armed forces of the de facto Government, 
matters assumed a certain degree of regularity. There the land 
revenue might be levied according to some method prescribed by 
the ruling power. It was, however, not only too expensive a 
matter to keep up largo standing armies for the collection of 
revenue at a distance from head-quarters, but its levy by such 
means was only practicable at certain seasons of the year, when 
the crops forming the source from which payment could be 
derived were available for the purpose. At other seasons, 
accordingly, the maintenance of such fox'ces would have served 
no practical end. They were only made use of in parts of the 
country which were not within such easy striking distance in 
the annual or periodical manner adopted ]>y the Mahrattas in 
their mulh-giri (literally ‘^country-seizing”) expeditions into 
the peninsula of Kathiavad (Kattywar). There was no power 
of combination among the numerous petty chiefs to enable them 
to join their forces and resist the tax-gathering army. Con- 
sequently, each head of an estate, which might consist of a single 
village or circle of villages, would make the best terms for him- 
self that he could, either by the display of some kind of armed 
opposition, or by address, or bribery, or any other device, and 
the army would pass on to its i^ext victim, leaving the one 
settled with to come to terms with his own shareholders or 
tenants according to their own local customs. Such a method 
of collecting revenue, barring the occasional burning of a 
particularly refractory village, or the slaughter of a few villagers, 
would not leave much serious mischief behind it, for, during the 
rest of the year, the country would be left to itself to recover. 
The chief would understand his interest too well to press too 
hardly upon his own people to enable him to jxay up the demands 

1 
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made upon him for rent or tribute. He would raise money by 
the sale or mortgage of some of bis land, or meet the difficulty 
in some way that would not affect bis tenants. But it was other- 
wise under the farming system introduced by the Mabrattas. 
The courtiers at the Court of the Pesbva or other Mabratta 
ruler would be encouraged to bid against each other for the 
farm of the reyenue of a tdluJca or other subdivision of a 
district, the highest bidder obtaining the most favour. The 
successful competitor might proceed personally to his charge, 
or might, and frequently did, sublet his farm to someone as 
needy as, or more impecunious than, himself. The latter would 
call together the hereditary district officers, the Deshmukhs, and 
the Deshpandis, who were intimately acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of each village of the district, and inform them 
that a certain sum, of course a good deal in excess of what 
had been bid for the farm, must be made up. This sum would 
be assessed, according to the supposed capability of the inhabi- 
tants to pay, upon the several villages. The sum assessed upon 
each village would be distributed by its head-men (Patels or 
Patails, as they were sometimes called) upon those cultivating 
its lands, either as hereditary or casual tenants, and collected 
in the various ways known to Native revenue collectors. Some 
of these are thus described in a minute by the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Eliffiinstone, Governor of Bombay, when British rule 
was first introduced into the Deccan, the country above the 
.Syhadri range of hills in Western India: — 

“If a Eyot refused or was unable to pay his revenue, the 
.Sebundy (revenue-collecting peon) pressed him for it, confined 
him in the village choky (lock-up), exposed him to the sun, put a 
heavy stone on his head, and prevented his eating and drinking 
until ho paid. If this did not succeed, he was carried to the 
Mamlutdar (or chief native officer of a district — in the farming 
days the farmer himself, probably), his cattle were sold, and 
himself thrown into prison or into irons.” 

The same reliable authority thus describes the farming system 
“The office of Mamlutdar, instead of being conferred as a 
favour on a person of experience and prolnty, who could Ixi 
punished by removal if his conduct did not give satisfaction, was 
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put up to auction among the Peshva’s attendants, \\'ho were en- 
couraged to bid high, and sometimes disgraced if they showed a 
reluctance to enter on this sort of speculation. Next year the 
same operation was renewed, and the district was generally 
transfen-ed to a higher bidder. The Mamlutdar, thus constituted, 
had no time for inquiry, and no motive for forbearance ; he let 
out his district at an enhanced rate to under-farmers, who repeated 
the operation till it reached the Patels.” 

'‘If one of these officers farmed his own village, he became 
absolute master of everyone in it. No complaints were listened 
to, and the Mamlutdar, who was formerly a check on the Patel, 
as the Government was on the Mamlutdar, now afforded him an 
excuse for tyranny, bearing the blame of his exactions. (S.O.) 
If the Patel refused to farm the village at the rate proposed, the 
case was perhaps worse, as the Manilutdar’s own officers under- 
took to levy the sum determined on, with less knowledge and less 
mercy than the Patel. In either case, the actual state of the 
cultivation was in essentials entirely disregarded. A man’s means 
of payment, not the land he occupied, were the scale on which he 
was assessed ; no moderation was shown in levying the sum fixed, 
and every pretext for fine and forfeiture, every means of rigour 
and confiscation, were employed to squeeze the utmost out of the 
people before the arrival of the day when the Mamlutdar was to 
give up his charge. Amidst all this violence an account was pre- 
pared as if the settlement had been made in the most deliberate 
manner. This account was, of course, fictitious, and the collections 
were always underrated, as it enabled the Patel to impose on the 
next Mamlutdar, and the Mamlutdar to deceive the Government 
and his fellows. The next Mamlutdar pretended to be deceived ; 
he agreed to the most moderate terms, and gave every encourage- 
ment except tuhavi (allowances in cash) to increase the culti- 
vation, but when the crops were on the ground, or when the end 
of his period drew near, he threw off the mask and plundered like 
his predecessors. In consequence of this plan, the assessment of 
the land, being proposed early in the season, would be made with 
some reference to former practice, and saudir waurid and other 
puttees (cesses) would accumulate until the time when the Mam- 
lutdar came to make up his accounts. It was then that his 
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exactions were most severely felt, for lie liad a fixed sum to 
complete, and if tlie collections fell short of it, he portioned out 
the balance among the exhausted villages, imposed a jastee puttee 
or extra a.ssessment, to pay it, and left the Patels to extort it on 
whatever pretence and by whatever means they thought propei*. 
We are now suffering from this system ; for as we have no true 
accounts, and are afraid to over-assess, we are obliged to be 
content with whatever the people agree to. Captain Briggs’ 
collections in Candeish, though willingly acceded to by the ryots, 
are yet much heavier than any that apj)ear in the accounts during 
the ten years of oppression that have depopulated Candeish. 
Some places no doubt escaped the oppressions of the farming 
system. Where a village belonged to a man of influence, or a 
favourite of such a man, the assessment fell light on him, and he 
gained by the immigration of Kyots occasioned by the misfortunes 
of his neighbours.” 

Such, then, was the state of affairs with which the British 
Grovernment had to deal in commencing their administration of 
their chief source of income. With no record of the area of their 
landed estates, or even of the precise locality of these, excei:>t what 
might be termed in a treaty the Purgunnah of So-and-so — with 
old ties between landlord or i>roprietor and tenants broken up as 
a result of the iniquitous oppression of the farmers, which obliged 
every man to look to liimsclf alone, and dissolved all the elements 
of cohesion that may have existed among communities or co- 
parcenary bodies — with lands fi*om which the income of the State 
was derivable mortgaged or sold in large quantities to meet undue 
revenue exactions, and no field registers or rent-rolls to show what 
taxable land still remained or what such land had paid or could 
fairly he made to pay — it was the task of our early administrators, 
with no knowledge of actual facts, and no organized establish- 
ments instructed in the method of acquiring such facts, difficult 
of themselves to ascertain, and rendered still more difficult by the 
reticence of hereditary district officers interested in concealing 
them, to evolve order out of confusion, and create a land-i-evenuo 
system capable of being administered from one supervising and 
responsible centre, for the mutual benefit of the goveraors and 
the governed. 
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Tltese -were tlie general principles on which they proceeded in 
their mighty and beneficent task. First and foremost, the 
farming out of revenue was to be abolished, and its administration 
was to be carried out by selected officers immediately responsible 
to Government, residing in their own districts, and devoting their 
whole time to their affairs. In other respects, no innovations 
were to be made in the native systems except to do away with 
obviously unjust taxes, such as the justi patis or extra cesses, 
and impose no new ones in their place. The revenue was to be 
levied as far as possible on actual cultivation, and the assessments 
were to be light, more uniform, and more clearly defined. The 
straggling revenue divisions of the Mahrattas were formed into 
compact divisions, each yielding from fifty to seventy thousand 
rupees a year, and placed under Mamlutdars. The powers of 
these officers were limited, and the principle of fixed pay and no 
perquisites insisted on. Faith was to be kept with the Ryot; 
liberal assistance in the shape of cash advances was to be given 
him in carrying on his cultivation, and he was not to be harassed 
by false accusations as pretexts to extort money. The foundation 
for the assessment was to be the amount paid by each village in 
times when the people considered themselves to have been well 
governed, deductions being made from this in proportion to the 
diminution of cultivation, and fui-ther allowances on any specific 
grounds alleged by the Ryots. The apportionment of the assess- 
ment on individuals was to be made by the village officers, and, if 
all were satisfied, Puttahs (Patas) or writings confirmatory of the 
allotments were to be given, a check being kept upon the pro- 
ceedings of those officers by complaints being readily beard, and 
reasonable redress being afforded. 

It can readily be understood that these principles, admirable as 
they were in themselves, could not be immediately j>ut into prac- 
tical application. As already noted, the very foundation of any 
revenue system, viz., a I'egister of ai*eas of holdings and of rents, 
was not in existence, and could not suddenly be improvised, 
although, from the attachment of the people to their ancestral 
fields, all of which bore distinctive names known to the villagers, 
the divisions of properties were well understood, and it needed hut 
little extra elaboration to frame a complete numbered record of 
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them. To a certain extent, therefore, the farming out of the revenues 
of villages was an absolute necessity until data could be obtained 
on which to base assessment according to area of cultivation. The 
system of farming out of whole districts, common among the 
Mahrattas, was, however, at once abandoned, and where the neces- 
sities of the case compelled a continuance of the system with 
regard to individual villages, the greatest care was observed to 
give the farms to the head-men of the villages themselves, and 
not to outsiders, or even to the hereditary District Officers. The 
latter had been in the habit of taking such farms, and had thus 
acquired an influence which was at once found to be injurious to 
the interests both of the State and the people. The revenue^ 
reports of the commencement of the nineteenth century, from 
which period direct British administration in the Bombay Presi- 
dency dates, abound with references to this influence and the 
measures taken to counteract or do away with it. One of the 
most obvious of these measures was, of course, the framing of 
Field Eegisters containing details of the area, tenure, rental, <fec., 
of each field in a village in numerical order, to enable the revenue 
authorities to dispense with the assistance of the Hereditary 
Officers, hitherto the only depositories of such information. This 
was gradually effected by the introduction into each village, or 
group of villages, of village accountants (called Tahiti in Gujarat 
and Hulkarni in the Deccan and Konkan), salaried servants of 
Government, whose duty it was to administer the revenue in con- 
junction with, and partly in subordination to the head-men 
(Patels). This reform was only gradually introduced, and it was 
not until a.d. 1814 that these officers were placed on a formal 
legal footing as to duties and pay by Bombay Eegulation II. of 
that year. 

It will be pertinent to inquire at this point why inquiries wero 
not instituted, as in other parts of India, to ascertain whether 
there might be in existence single proprietors or proprietary bodies 
with whom agreements could be entered into for the payment 
of revenue in lump sums, and the labour of detailed accounts 
with individual cultivators necessary under a rayatvdri settlement 
be thus saved. How, no doubt such proprietary bodies did exist 
in ancient times in most parts of Bombay, as they do now in 
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some, but, as sliown above, the state of agricultural society had 
become so completely disorganized in consequence of the revenue 
system adopted by the Mahrattas, and such cohesion as may 
once have existed among communities had been so entirely 
loosened, that it would have been futile to introduce a system for 
the successful working of which a certain degree of mutual con- 
fidence among the members of the community would have been 
requisite. ISTo doubt the Minisdars, the hereditary oecui^ants or 
proprietary tenants of the Deccan, were the direct descendants 
and successors of the Jathadars, who, like the ISTarviidars and' 
Bhagdars of Gujar<it, formerly paid for their villages in lump 
rentals. In the days of farming and extortion, however, they 
had so lost touch with each other and their tenants that they 
would no longer have undertaken a joint and several responsi- 
bility for the payment of the dues of the State, nor would their 
tenants, grown accustomed to the independence of dealing 
directly with the officers of the State, have easily consented to 
resume dependence on their former landlords. The re-intro- 
duction of the system of village settlements was thus in most 
parts of the Presidency practically impossible. Efforts were not 
wanting on the part of many of the early collectors to bring it 
about, but, with the exception of the Narvadnii villages in 
Xheda, and the Bhagdari villages in Bharuch, where, in spite of 
the farming system, the communities still adhered to their old 
customs, those efforts were all destined to failure, and the 
rayaimri became the prevalent tenure of Bombay. 

The most marked exception from this has been in the portions 
of the Ahmadahad collectorate lying to the west and north-west 
of the Gulf of Cambay, within the limits of Xathiavad (Kattjwar), 
and in the extreme north-east towards Rajputana. In the former, 
large estates formerly held by Rajpoot chiefs exempt from all 
control by Central power (except such as may be ascribed to the 
march of the Mulk-girf expeditions alluded to above) had, by 
inheritance consequent on the subdivision of families, and by 
mortgage, sale, or gift to individuals or charitable or religious in- 
stitutions, been parcelled out into smaller estates, consisting some- 
times of single villages or portions of villages; but, from being 
comparatively out of arm's length from the chief seats of the 
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Malaratta power, tliej had never had the farming system extended 
to them, and never lost the idea of proprietary title attaching to 
the heads of their comnmnities. These have always been known 
under the name of Tiilukdari villages. Similar to these were 
certain estates held also on the payment of rentals settled in the 
lump with their heads, who were Koli Thakuras (Kolis pro- 
bably partly of Eajpoot origin), and others known as the Meh- 
vdsi villages in the North-East. These owed the preservation of 
their ancient customs chiefly to the then wild and jungly nature 
of the country in which they were situated, a circumstance that 
effectually prevented the entrance among them of Brahmin farmers 
of revenue, whom the independent inhabitants would not have 
tolerated. 

Of a somewhat similar tenure, but of dissimilar origin, were 
certain estates held by Kasbatis, Mussulman gentlemen of in- 
fluence who were allowed to farm estates composed of Govern- 
ment villages, paying rentals in the lump for their farm — in 
Dholka and Viramgain on a species of feudal tenure — on the 
condition of defending the frontier against the incursions of the 
Kiithis from Kathiavad, on which those districts border. This 
last class has almost disappeared, and their villages are managed 
under the ordinary myatvdri system like other Government (Khalsa) 
villages. In the Tiilukdari and Mehvasi estates no direct relations 
between the sub-tenants of the soil and the State have been esta- 
blished, except during such 2)eriods as the villages may liave been 
attached and placed under the Collector’s management. The 
proprietary title of the holders has, after various fluctuations in 
opinion as to their status, been acknowledged by law, and no 
interference is exercised by Government between them and their 
tenants. The rights of the latter are guarded by what is called 
the dhara, or written village ordinance, the provisions of which 
could, in case of dispute, be enforced through the Civil Courts. 

There is one more body of men whose position as land-holders 
it is necessary briefly to notice. These are the Khots (Khotes) of 
the Southern Koiikan, believed originally to have been mere farmers 
of revenue, but whose tenure has from usage, and lately by law, 
become hereditary, and to regulate the relations between whom 
and their tenants it has been found necessary for ilm State to 
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interfere in a limited degree. The matter will be referred to more 
in detail in the subsequent pages. 

This general sketch of the state of affairs existing in the 
Bombay Presidency at and for some time after the introduction 
of British rule will, it is hoped, have prepared the reader to 
follow and understand the gradual development of ideas on the 
subject of the administetion of the land revenue, which has 
culminated in the Bombay Eevenue Survey Settlements for 
periods of thirty years at fixed rates, with legal protection 
against increase on account of improvements made by the 
tenants, and the recognition of an heritable and transferable 
right of property in their holding, subject only to the payment 
of the dues of the State. 
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AHMADABAD. 


Ahmadabao, the most northerly of the Bombay Collectorates, is 
of a very irregular shape, and lies between 21° 25' 18" and 23° 37' 
N, Lat., and 71° 21' and 73° 28' E. Long. It contains an area 
of 3,854 square miles, and is about equal to Kheda, Bharuch, and 
Surat put together. It lies to the North, North-east and West of 
the Gulf of Cambay, and is much intermixed with the territories 
of H.H. the Gaikvar on the North and North-east, and with the 
States under the Political Agency of Kathiavad on the West.. 
The Taluka of Parantej, as will be seen from the map, is isolated 
from the rest of the Collectorate on the North-east. The Talukas. 
of Daskrohi (in which Ahmadabad, the chief town, is situated)^ 
Yiramgam, Sanand, and Dholka form the centre of the Gollee- 
torate on the North and Northwest of the Gulf of Cambay. The 
remaining Tiilukas of Dhandhuka and Gogha (Gogo) lie to the 
West of ;.the Gulf, and are almost entirely surrounded by Kathia- 
vad territory. The last- mentioned Taluka is almost opposite 
the Baruch Collectorate on the East of the Gulf. 

The first territorial connection of the British with this, the most 
northerly of the Gujarati Collectorates, arose from the cession to 
them, by the Rajpoot or Grassia proprietors, of the x^ort of Bhol- 
lera, situated on the west coast of the Gulf of Cambay, near its 
head, together with nine villages subordinate to it and in itfi 
immediate neighbourhood. The Chief (Thakor) of Bhaimagar 
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Tvlio was in possession of large estates in the present subdivisions 
of Dhandhuka and Gogha (Dliundooka and Gogo, as oommonlj 
called), in the former of which Dhollera lies, had for several years 
been iiitidguing to acquire greater influence in that part of the 
country, and this had led the Grassias of Dhollera to beg for the 
protection of the English against him. This was acceded to in 
1802, and the cession of the port and villages was agreed to by 
the Gaikvar, who then held a farm of the Peshva’s right to levy 
tribute in the Peninsula of Kathiavad, on condition that the rental 
and tribute due to the latter were regularly paid. The fact of 
this cession thnnvs a strong light on the relations existing 
between the Bajpoot and other holders of estates in Kathifivad 
and the Suj)reme Power for the time being, which will bo of great 
use hereafter when we come to study the manner in which these 
estates have been treated under British rule. 

By the treaty of Bassein (Slst December 1802) the whole of 
Dhandhuka (inclusivo of Banpur) and Gogha were ceded to the 
British by the Peshva, and shortly afterwards the subdivision of 
Dholka was also ceded by the Gaikvar for th<i support of a subsi- 
diary force. Iheso territories remained until 1805 in the charge 
of the Besident at the Gaikvar^s Court at Baroda, and from that 
time till 1818, when Ahmadabad was formed into a separate 
Collectorabs formed part of the Collectorate of Kheda (Kaira), or, 
as it was then called, the East<ini Zillah (dist.rict) N'ortli of the 
Myhe(‘ river. In treating of the history of their revenue admini- 
stration nndor British rule, however, it will 1 h^ more convenient to 
deal with them as if they had from the first been attached to their 
present Collectorate, Ahmad/ib/id. 

By the treaty of Poonah in 1817, the Peshva ceded his share in 
ihe city of Ahraad/ib/id and the subdivision of Daskrolii, with the 
subdivisions of Viramgfim and Parantej, and his shanj in Modasa 
and HarsoL Subsequently, by the cession by tin* Gaikvar of his 
own share in the city and the Daskrohi subdivision, the Western 
Zillah North of the Myhee, or wind, is now tlie Collectorate of 
Ahmad/ibad, assumed its present form from 1818. This Collec- 
torate, or more especially the Western and North-western portions 
of it, with, to some extent, the subdivision of Parantej, lying to 
the North-east, differs from the other Collectorafces in the Pro- 
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vinces in containing a far larger proportion of villages in -wHcli 
the agency of the State has never been employed in regulating 
the terms between landlords or proprietors and their tenants. 
The distinction between these villages and those in which the 
State had direct dealings with the Eyots has sometimes, though 
not accurately, been made by describing the former as Mevasi 
from Mevas, a jungle, and therefore unsettled) and the latter as 
rcisti, or settled. The term Mevasi really applied only to certain 
of the villages in the Parantej subdivision inhabited by petty 
Koli chiefs, or coparcenary holders, from which even to the 
present day the revenue derived is more of the nature of a tri- 
bute than a direct land-tax. By far the larger class of villages 
in which the tenants have been left to deal with their landlords 
were those in what have generally been termed the Talukdari 
estates in the subdivisions of Viramgam, Dholka, Dhandhuka, and 
Gogha. These include a few estates held by Kasbatis (literally 
Town Mussulmans, from Kasbah, a town), mostly in the first two 
of these, and others held by Xoli Thakuras (petty Koli chiefs) in 
Yiramgam. The distinction between the two main classes of 
villages is thus drawn by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone in 
his Minute, dated 6th April, 1821, on Ahmadabad and Kheda : 
— “ Each of these Collectorates contains two sorts of villages, 
Jchalsa and grassia. The former are directly under the Goverment ; 
the latter held by a grassia chief, to whom the Government looks 
for revenue, and formerly looked to for maintaining order. The 
most striking division of the grassia villages is those held by Eaj- 
poots or Grassias properly so called, and those held by Coolies, 
generally termed mowass. The former, though foreigners, were 
in possession of Guzerat when the Mussulmans invaded it : they 
retained some talooks and villages at that time, and they recovered 
others by encroachment on the final weakness of the Moguls. 
They are at once a more civilized and a more warlike race than 
the Coolies, and it is perhaps owing to these circumstances, as 
well as to their having more recently possessed the government of 
the province, that their claims appear to be much more respected 
than those of the Coolies. The latter, though probably the abo- 
rigines, seem generally to be considered as rebellious, or at least 
refractory villagers, who have, from the weakness of former 
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Governments, eluded or resisted the just claims of the Circar. 
Both pay a sum to Government, which Government appears to 
have had the right to increase. It was not usual to interfere with 
the management of their villages or to examine the state of their 
receipts. Our Government has asserted the right, without 
always assuming the exercise of internal interference ; but it is 
only of late that it has begun to inquire into the collections, by 
establishing Tullatees in fjrttssia and moioass villages. The whole 
of the Pergunnahs of Dhundhuha, Eanpore, and Gogha, except 
the cusbas (or chief towns) are in the hands of grassla Eajpoots, 
as is a considerable portion of Dholka. There were a few also 
in Veerumgaum, which have been swallowed up during the exac- 
tions of the Mahrattas. The Cusbattees of Bholka, though Mus- 
sulmans, and the Chief of Patree, though a Coombee, and though 
both of them differ from the others in the nature of their tenures, 
may yet be reckoned in this class ; but by far the greater number 
are Eajpoots ; they resemble their neighbours and Inethren in 
Jhalawar, but are more intelligent and respectable. The chiefs of 
Limree and Bhownuggur are among the number of our subjects 
in those districts, tlioxigh they have large possessions elsewhere. 
They are all quiet and obedient. ^ ^ The principal Mowas- 

sees are the Coolies of Chooval, and those of Purantej, Hursole, 
and Morassa districts. The former are quite reduced, have 
received Tullatees, and pay all their revenue hut twenty -five per 
cent. ; but the latter maintain their independence, and, in some 
instances, their rebellions and predatory spirit.'’ 

TJp to the time of the inti'oduction of British rule the revenue 
in the Peshva’s portion of KathiavM, viz. that outside the present 
Ahmadabad Collectorate, was collected by what has ah’eady been 
described as a Mulk-girf (country-seizing) expedition. An armed 
force marched through the country and collected what it could, 
the amount levied from the several estates depending on their 
power of resistence and the address or skill in bribery of their 
proprietors. In the Gaikvar’s portion, now included in Ahmad- 
ab4d, which was more accessible, and thus more easily controlled 
from head-quarters at Baroda, the more civilised, though in the 
end the more pernicious, system of management through farmers, 
generally themselves the Teumemsdars or subordinate divisional 
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managers, was adopted. In tlie estates held bj Eajpoot or Koli 
chiefs the farmers were forced to he content with what they 
could get. In the rdsti or peaceable villages it was found 
advisable in many cases to make use of the agency of Kasbatis, 
Mussulmans of capital and influence, who, by lending money 
and acting as revenue securities, had raised themselves to the 
position of middlemen; and in others to farm out individual 
villages to the Patels or head-men. In no case was there any 
direct interposition by the officers of the State between the ryots 
and their landlords, the rentals imposed on the villages being 
apportioned among the former according to the usual custom of 
the country. In the villages farmed out to the Patels here, as in 
other parts of the Province, village lands were frequently found 
to have been sold or mortgaged to raise money wherewith to meet 
the fanners’ demands when the ordinary collections were insuf- 
ficient. The Kasbiitis, it may be noted, held their estates on a 
kind of feudal tenure, being bound to furnish men at a certain 
fixed rate of pay, to repel invasions of the Kiithis, and keep the 
peace on the frontier of Eathiavad. 

By the advice of Col. Walker, then Eesident at Baroda, very 
little change, except the abolition of the agency of farmers, was 
made in the method of revenue management. The method of 
collecting tribute from the more powerful chiefs was to be con- 
tinued as heretofore. ‘‘ At present,” he wrote, ‘‘ we have the 
chiefs’ trust and respect in a very high degree. An attempt 
forcibly to change their customs would rob us of their friendship, 
and if the attempt failed, we should besides their hatred have 
their contempt. An acknowledgement of their submission as 
su1>jects should be taken; but no attempt should be made to 
raise the revenue demand. In unsettled villages, without any 
acknowledged chief, the revenue should be collected from the 
cultivators or the village head-men, and not from one of the 
superior holders or from a surety. In quiet villages, instead of 
the destructive system of farming and the agency of middlemen 
with its disgraceful collusion and chiccancry, the Company’s 
stu'vants should collect the revenue, and so secure the obedienco 
and gratitude of the cultivators. Finally, from illegally alienated 
Government lands a large increase of revenue should be drawn.” 
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For some years Col. Walker’s advice appears to Lave been 
followed. The earlier Collectors were clearly of opinion that 
the Talukdars had proprietary rights over their villages ; and 
even at the present day, if a ryot in one of those villages were 
asked if his Thakor had the right to oust him from his holding, 
he would unquestionably answer, ‘‘Yes; is he not the dhani (lord)? ” 
The result of an inquiry into the matter in 1810-11, by the Collector 
of Kheda, was that the Bombay Government in those days acknow- 
ledged such a right on the one hand, while on the other the local 
officers were allowed to pursue a policy of such excessive enhance- 
ments of rental that the possession of the right left their holders 
no profit. At a later period, the right was declared to be that of 
hereditary farmers during the pleasure of Government, an opinion 
deduced from the terms of the leases that were from time to time 
granted to them, outside which documents they were said to 
possess no rights. At the same time, one great calamity was 
avoided that might have befallen a class of men who had become 
greatly burdened with debt from various causes — inordinate’ 
exactions, pride of birth and position, the introduction of laws, 
by which debts, which under native rule would only have been 
moral obligations, were enforced by decrees of Civil Courts, &c. : 
this was the actual sale of their properties. Their villages were 
frequently attached and placed under the Collectors’ management 
in execution of decrees, a management that sometimes resulted 
in the increase rather than the lessening of the Talukdars’ diffi- 
culties. The attachments were occasionally continued in the case 
of Kasbatis until there remained no hope of the debts being 
liquidated, and the villages were resumed and taken under direct 
Government management. But the proprietary title to no village 
was ever sold. 

It will be as well to complete at once, abandoning the chro- 
nological order of events, the history of the treatment of these 
estates. Special laws passed for the purpose enabled the debts 
of the Talukdars to be inquired into summarily outside the 
Civil Courts, the jurisdiction of which was raised for a time; 
decrees were passed for such portions of the debts as seemed 
equitable to be enforced by the management of their estates by 
a special officer ; the estates, once freed from debt, were handed 
VOL. I. 2 
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over to the Tiilukdars, who were thenceforward to sink or swim like 
the owners of other proi3erty. To ascertain and secure the rights 
of the State, the estates were roughly measured and assessed, 
and new leases, based on an estimate of 50 per cent, of the net 
revenues thus determined, were granted. A more melancholy 
instance of blundering mismanagement of a peculiarly fine pro- 
prietary body of men, partly through their own fault and partly 
through the ignorance of the officers of Government, cannot, it is 
believed, be adduced throughout the annals of the British ad- 
ministration in India; nor is it by any means certain that the 
measures of relief finally adopted will not result, in the course of 
a few generations, in the gradual degradation of these Eajpoot 
■nobles down to the dead level of cultivating ryots, if not to the 
lowering of many of them to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the moneyed classes, who will gradually possess them- 
selves of their properties. The fundamental error, from the time 
when the matter began to be considered from a revenue point of 
view, was the confounding of a tribute, the amount of which 
partly depended on the condition of agricultural prosperity of an 
estate (there being no mercantile or other condition to look to for 
guidance), with the right to a share in the actual produce of an 
estate. The idea generally pnivalent when, on the introduction of 
British rule, a more civilised method of fixing an annual revenue 
to bo paid by an estate tluin tliat of what an armed forced could 
manage to collect, %vas thought out, was that, after the culti- 
vators’ share of produce liad been deducted (the hlieroo-hhag), the 
remainder {raj-lhuj) should be about equally shared between 
tlie ]>roprietor and the State. Thus, where the cultivator paid 
lialf his crop, tlie grasHta and Government got a quarter each ; 
where the former retained only one-third, the remaining two- 
thirds were shared by the latter. From this it was assumed that 
the grassla's share might descend as low as one-third of the 
revenue of his estate. Accordingly, 30 per cent, (even at this 
calculation it should have been 33.’ per cent.) was at once adopted 
as the standard of what it was sufficient to leave him to pay his 
exponsiis and support himself. The fault lay in this standard 
being the only one looked to, in l>lace of all other circumstances 
being taken into coiiHideration at the same time ; circumstances 
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sucli as the position lie liad to keep up, the numbers of the junior 
branches of the family and other dependants he had to sup- 
port, &c. These never left their ancestral home to carve out a 
fortune for themselves elsev?-here, but remained and increased in 
geometrical ratio while the ground that was to feed them only 
yielded its produce in arithmetical. The customs and religious 
habits of the peoj)le forced them to maintain idle retainers, such 
as bards, to minister to their pride, as well as Brahmins and 
other religious mendicants. The patrimony grew smaller, while 
the laws relating to debt, introduced with British rule, pressed 
severely on men for the most part entirely uneducated, who were 
in the habit of signing their names carelessly to bonds and agree- 
ments which under Native government would have been mere 
pieces of waste paper. To such a people our judicial as well as 
our revenue system was utterly unsuited, and resulted in the 
manner briefly described above. This will be seen more in detail 
as our history proceeds. 

Tbe state of affairs in 1821 is described in a revenue letter from 
Bombay to the Ooui't of Directors, based on a minute by the Hon. 
Mountstnart Elphinstone, as follows : — 

The late Mr. Kowles, who devoted much attention to these 
rights, was of opinion that a clear proprietary right exists through- 
out these Pergunnahs (Dhundhuka, Eanpore, and Gogo), and that, 
with tbe exception of the cushas of Dhundhuka and Eanpore, 
there is no land the produce of which is entirely divided between 
the Government and cultivator, like the greater part of the 
Eastern division.” 

The revenues ap]3ear to have been generally settled with the 
proprietor ; and, though liable to decrease or increase, direct 
scrutinies into the produce have not been made, except where the 
Giimetee or proprietor may have failed to make good his assess- 
ment.” 

When this occurred, the cultivator’s share was first divided 
off (which varied from two-thirds to one-half, and an allowance 
for seed), and the remainder was equally divided between the 
Circar (Government) and the Gametee, which seems to establish 
that the proprietor’s share, under any circumstances, was equal 
to what Government was entitled to, or from one-sixth to one- 

2 
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fourtli of the gross produce ; but the expense of the scrutiny was 
borne by the proprietor.” 

“ From the uncertain data on which our assessments have 
hitherto been made, they have become unequal in many eases. In 
some villages the rights of the proprietors, in others those of 
Government, have been trenched upon.” 

After referring to the objections that had been made on the 
part of the grassias to the introduction of Tullatees and Police 
Patels into their villages, the minute proceeds to say: ‘‘Unless, 
therefore, it was possible to introduce effectually the control of 
Government into all transactions between the grassias of the 
Western Districts and their ryots, it appeared to us to be better 
to abstain from all interference in the internal administration of 
their villages. Under these impressions we have directed that 
no Tullatees should be sent to villages belonging to Grassias, 
where they have not yet been inti*oduced, and that they should 
be removed from those in 'which they have actually been esta- 
blished. The payments of the Grassias and Cusbatees of Dholka 
to be henceforth regulated in such a manner as to leave 30 per 
cent, on the revenue, instead of 20 per cent, as at ])resent. Fixed 
leases are to be granted to these chiefs for five years on the above 
principles, as we consider it desirable that in future settlements 
the above ]>roportion should not be exceeded.” Immediately 
after'wards it is laid down tliat the leases were to Ije granted for 
seven years, and the report thus concludes : — 

“ At the expiration of seven years their payments will require 
to be regulated on such information as may be obtainable without 
the appointment of Tullatees. A moderate increase, proportioned 
to the improvement in their villages, will then be obtained ; but 
the tribute of no Grassia or Gamatu should ever, in our opinion, 
exceed two-thirds of the share taken from the cultivator.” 

There can be little doubt that this decision, given with the 
praiseworthy view of upholding the supposed independence and 
dignity of these Kajpoot proprietors, was the chief cause of their 
rapid decadence, until at last legislation had to be resorted to 
to save tbein as a body from utter ruin. In Mr. Elpbinstone’s 
minute referred to above, it is stated that the effect of the change 
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?fcliat had taken place in the principle of the Dholka payments 
from that of a tribute to a certain proportion of the produce left 
to the G-rassias had been as follows : — 



A.D. 1802, 

A.D. 1817. 

A.D. 1820. 

Eental of — 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Taluka of Eloth 

. 48,000 

57,000 

72,000 

„ Gaiigar . 

. 15,500 

19,000 

23,000 

„ Utelia . 

. 6,000 

6,000 

11,000 

Bilpumyan Kasbati 

. 50,000 

73,000 

89,000 

Latifkhan Kasbati 

. 11,000 

13,000 

16,000 


When, in order to save the dignity of the Talukdars, the 
accountants were removed from their estates, the Collectors had 
no data whatever to go upon in fixing the rentals, and these in 
most cases went on increasing, notwithstanding that the burden of 
the Talukdars, through the multiplication of their families in the 
piping times of peace under British rule, increased still more 
rapidly. It was not till] a good many of the Kasbatis' estates 
had been resumed, in consequence of their indebtedness prevent- 
ing them from managing their properties, and many of the 
Talukdari villages had remained under attachment in the Col- 
lector’s hands for years without any apparent hope of ultimate 
release, that some alleviation was at last afforded in 1850 by 
an order being issued that in fixing the rentals consideration 
should be paid to the averages of the previous thirty years. 
The result, as shown by the returns of the settlement of that 
year, was a considerable diminution of the rentals of the Talukdari 
estates. Although there is a similar absence of information 
on which to base the settlements in the Mevasi estates of the 
Parantej subdivision, the like evil consequences have been avoided 
by studied moderation having been exercised in fixing the rentals, 
increases of more than 5 per cent, having seldom been made, and 
decreases even having been allowed, with the avowed view of 
keeping alive the idea that the demand was more of the nature of 
a tribute than of a right on the part of the State to a portion 
•of the village revenues. This is borne out by the following 
figures, showing the rentals of the Mevasi estates in 1818, the 
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earliest date at ■wliicli tliey are procurable separately from tlie 
revenue of the rest of the Collectorate, and those of the present 
day;— 

ISIS, 18G9. 1S75-7G. 

Es. 14,070 Es. 13,560 Es. 10,710 

One of the strangest pieces of fortune fell to the lot of the few 
Talukdari estates situated to the eastward of the Sabarmuti river, 
V7hich, ill consequence of their position, were included in the 
Kheda Collectorate, or Eastern Zillah north of the Myhee, and 
not in Ahmadabad, when the two were separated in 1818. The 
orders relating to the appointment of village accountants were 
never extended to the former, and the original idea of the Grassias’ 
payments being of the nature of a tribute having been preserved;, 
the rentals of the estates in it have remained fixed as at first. 

But we must now proceed to notice what took jdace with regard 
to the administration of villages other than Talukdari and Me- 
vasi in the Ahmadabad Collectorate. 

Before this Collectorate was formed, the subdivisions of Dholka„ 
Bhandhuka, and Gogha were included in the Eastern Zillah North 
of the Myhee, and their revenues managed on the same general 
principles as the rest of the latter. For the first five years the 
revenue was farmed out to the Besais and Amins, a class of 
officers holding nearly the same position as the farmer. After 
this the villages were farmed out to their Patels or head-men, but 
as it was found that no true account of the state of the country 
could be obtained from these persons, a scheme of setting up 
competitors to the Patels was resorted to, and leases were given 
to tbe highest bidders. This system, however, was only partially 
adopted. ITp to 1816 hardly any villages had been settled on 
the principle of the State dealing with individual cultivators, but 
the system was gradually introduced, until, in 1820, 370 out of 560 
villages were so managed. Even in villages that were • thus 
leased, however, that principle had virtually been adoi)ted, for, as 
the village accountants became efficient, no fann was ever given 
until every ryoPs rent had been settled, and the Patel or farmer 
had no risk of loss or chance of gain except by discovering; 
abuses. 
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When the remaining subdivisions came under British jurisdic- 
tion in consequence of the treaty of Poona, and Ahmadabad 
became a separate Collectorate, the absence of all reliable infor- 
mation on the details of revenue management necessitated a large 
resort to the farming system, and strangers who bid the highest 
terms were freely admitted to them whenever the Patels, to whom 
the preference was always given, would not take them. In such 
cases, the I'ights of the ryots were preserved by the farmers being 
bound to respect existing tenures and conform to all village cus- 
toms. The Oollector and his assistants moved freely about the 
country and checked abuses. Many villages were let out on 
terms unfavourable to the State, with a view to induce immigra- 
tion from the neighbouring G-aikvar’s territories. The system on 
the whole was found to succeed, although it would be difficult to 
say whether the assessments were heavy or otherwise: at all 
events, collections were made without distraint of property and but 
little imprisonment of defaulters, while very few remissions had to 
be granted and no advances from the treasury, and ryots were not 
known to leave British territory, or even move from village to 
village. The variety of systems of revenue management, adapted 
in each case to the habits and immemorial customs of the peo]ple, 
were but little interfered with, and this, together with the repres- 
sion of disorder by the strong hand of British power, tended, if 
not to a rapid development of prosperity, at all events to keep the 
people contented, and allowed time to exercise its due effect in 
preparing them for the introduction of the more radical reforms 
of the Bombay Eevenue Survey, commenced in 1853. To show 
the complicated nature of the revenue systems in force, a specimen 
of that of one village, taken from the records of what was termed 
the Eevenue Survey of 1820-26, is given in a Note. In other 
villages, matters were complicated by members of various castes 
having to pay, in different quarters of the same village, rates vary- 
ing according to caste, crop, and season of cultivation, or different 
shares of produce regulated by similar considerations, sometimes 
combined with the payment of plough-tax and other cash levies, 
and sometimes not. The cesses even varied according to caste, 
and according to whether alienated as well as Government land 
was held by the same person. In thdgvatai (division of pro- 
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duce) villages, tlie assessment was sometimes made on eye-estimates 
of tlie produce of standing crops, and sometimes on actual divi- 
sion after these had been reaped. To crown all, in some cases 
(in one the custom was established by one of our own early 
Collectors) men of different castes were supposed to cultivate 
holdings of a certain rental, and whoever did not do so had to 
pay up in cash (under the name of hlmtta hliarch vera, “ cess for 
deficient expenses ”) the difference between his actual and theo- 
retically correct holding. 


Note. — Tillage dhdrd (written revenue usage) of Parantej. 

Assess'tnent of Government Lands. 

In certain divisions of the village, when Iclutrif (early cold- 
weather crops) was manured, it paid half-produce, and when 
xininanured two-fifths. One tract of manured land, from 
which the Kasbatis received suhJiai (fee) paid one-third to 
Government. Ground at a distance from the village paid two- 
fifths or one-third; newly-cultivated land, one-fifth or one-quarter 
for the first year, and one quarter or one-third for the second 
year. Some fields of hdjri (millet) in a ravine paid a quarter- 
share. Crops grown in the hole (an old river-bed), and in lands 
irrigated from temporary wells when the rain-fall was scanty, 
two-thirds or one-third. Indian corn here paid one-third or 
a quarter, and rice generally one-quarter. 

The following hdUis (grain cesses) were taken from the gross 
produce before it was divided : — 

ShJedri (Government share). 

seer per maund (40 seers) as seri or fee to Government, 
seer per maund for toldmani, for weighing grain. 

6 seers per 100 maunds f or Xhidniatguri, service fees. 

Parbhari Babti, cesses for other persons and purposes, 
seer per maund for Gam-kharch, village expenses, 
seer per maund for Besai dasturi (Desais’ fees), and in two 
kinds of crops only 1. 
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j seer per maund for Havaldar (revenue peon), who also receives 
i maund of grain in the husk, and 20 bundles of hdjri per 
plough. Pagis (village trackers) receive the same. 

I seer per maund for Kotval (general village servant), who also 
has 15 seers of grain in the husk and 15 bundles of hdj7'i 
per plough. 

1 seer per plough to the Thakor Mandir, a temple in the town. 

4 seers to the cultivator as lilior (eating expenses). 


In addition to the above, each ryot from his own share of the 
produce paid 1 seer per maund of grain {serihu) in the Govern- 
ment share to Government, and J maund per plough to the car- 
penter, blacksmith, leather-dresser, and barber. When crops 
were estimated by eye, in place of being divided, the only hdhtis 
levied from the ryot’s share were 1 seer to Government, and ^ 
seer as toldmani per maund in the Goverment share. 

Tobacco and hrmjals paid a crop-rate of Es. 5 per higTidf and 
other vegetables generally Es. 2~, Land under one particular 
well paid Es. 9|- in the lump, and 4 Uglias cultivated by a Patel 
Es. 12. Some hdjri, hanti, and hdvtcu (inferior grains), in a ravine 
paid 1 Eupee per hoddli (hoe), and 5 seers each to the Patel and 
.Pesai. Singdra (ground nuts) in beds of tanks paid f to Govern- 
ment after deduction of J seer each for the Pesai, Patels, Pagis, 
and Havaldar, and | for the Kotval. Government lands watered 
from alienated wells paid half of these rates. 


JKa5i', or late crops. 

Before division of produce paid — 

I seer per maund, as toldmani, 

10 seers per water-bag used to irrigate, as village expenses. 
10 seers per water-bag as fees to Pesais, Havaldar, carpenter, 
blacksmith, and barbei*. 

20 seers to Mochi (leather-dresser). 

5 seers to Pagi. 

4 seers to KotvaL 

5 seers to Eyot for eating. 
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If tlie crops were estimated, in place of "being actually divided, 
all these were paid out of the ryot’s share alone. 

Alienated lands paid various lump amounts in cash or grain. 
Seven Patels were permitted to cultivate alienated land with 


late crops with one plough each 

if more ploughs were used, they 

paid half a rupee per plough. 

Kumbis paid half a rupee and 

other castes a quarter rupee per plough who raised late crops on 

alienated lands. 


Plough tax — 

Ks. 

32|- ploughs paid 

. 13 eaeli 


. . 12 „ 

1 „ „ . 

. Ill „ 

9 „ . 

. . 11 

Oo 5 , 3 , • 

. . 10 „ 

1 

a ” >> 

. . 8 „ 

1 - 

. . 7 „ 

1 „ „ • 

. . 6| „ 

1 JJ 33 • 

. - 6 „ 

1 . . . 

3 „ 

4^ 33 3 , • 

4i „ 

Voclliur vera 

(lump cesses). 


Rs. 

Kunbis 

. 14| 

Suthvara 

- 9| 

Bambi 

. 52 " 


The Patels levied 1 rupee per plough and Es. 25 in the lump 
from the holders of alienated land for village expenses. 


These complicated systems remained for the most part in force 
until they wei'o completely set aside by the revision which was 
commenced in 1853. The Survey in 1820-26, under Captain 
Cruikshank and others, was perfect in its way. It prepared 
beautiful maps of each ntsti village, the Mehv^isi not coming 
within the scopje of its operations ; it settled a number of harass- 
ing boundary disputes ; it collected valuable agricultural and 
other statistics for all the subdivisions of the Collectorato but 
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Dhandhnka and Goglia, and measured in detail all cultivated 
lands, marking village sites, distinguishing natural features and 
prominent buildings, such as isolated temples and mosques. 
Notv^ithstanding this, the measurements thus carefully made 
were never adopted as the basis of the revenue settlements, but, 
until they were finally superseded by the more recent Revenue 
Survey measurements, stood uselessly in the field registers side 
by side with the estimated areas according to which the assess- 
ments were made and collected. Notwithstanding instructions 
from Government, issued for many years from time to time, 
that these ciuiihrous and complicated systems must be got 
rid of, a few spasmodic efforts at revision, by means of a 
classification of soils by committees of experts, were the only 
result; only a few villages here and there were revised, and 
no systematic endeavour was ever made to take the matter in 
hand and deal with a subdivision or large tract of country, as 
in other Collectorates. These spasmodic efforts at reform possess 
no very great interest for the general reader, and will be but 
casually touched on in the course of the following pages. No 
regular inquiry, again, was made into the titles on which 
alienated lands were held, as was done by the Bharuch Survey 
Department nnder Col. Monier Williams: all were finally dis- 
posed of under the Summary Settlement, to be described under 
Surat. In the meanwhile, however, a good deal of revenue was 
derived, both here and in Kheda, from these lands by the in- 
direct method of imposing heavier assessments than they would 
otherwise have had to pay on those who were supposed to be 
Government cultivators when they threw up Government and 
cultivated alienated lands. This direct tax on industry appears 
to have been equal to about one-third of the ordinary rate per 
bigha, and to have been imposed in 1820 for the purpose of 
preventing ryots from forsaking the cultivation of Government 
land and resorting to alienated. The measure was not so extra- 
ordinary or out of the way as it would appear to be at first sight, 
for, in the same manner that there was a division of village lands 
into tal^at or State property, and vdntd or ‘‘divided’^ land held 
by the original Grassia proprietors ousted by the Mussulmans in 
former days, the village sites and the people inhabiting them 
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were also divided, tliose in tlie taljpat part of the village belonging 
to Government and only cultivating Government land, and vice 
versa ; tbe former were sirTcdri dsdmi (Government men), and 
the latter vdntd-ni’dsdmi or vdntci men. It was quite according 
to the custom and feeling of the time that a taljpat man should 
be prevented from wasting the energy he should bestow on the 
cultivation of Government land by devoting his attention to 
vdntdf and the holders of the latter equally resented one of their 
men cultivating taljpat. This tax bore the name of Svadiii, as 
well as what was really a direct quit-rent leviable on alienated 
land of all descriptions when cultivated with particular crops ; 
the latter was sometimes confined to the occasion of raising o£ 
sugar-cane or valuable irrigated crops, and was then called 
mdlidUsvddid (garden-crop cess). When the new svddid was 
abolished in 1826, therefore, for the jjurpose of removing all 
restrictions on the ryots^ cultivation, the old one was still con- 
tinued. The value of the new impost at that time in Kheda 
was about Es. 12,560, and it had amounted since its imposition 
in 1819-20 in Abmad/ibad to about Es. 35,190 per annum. It 
was reported by the Collector in 1831 that the old impost was not 
considered unfair, and that the increase in cultivation subsequent 
to the abolition of the new one had made up for the loss tempo- 
rarily sustained. Another form of this indirect method of 
taxing alienated lands will be noticed under the Kheda Col- 
lectorate under the name of Veta. 

The leases of the Taluhdari estates in Dhandhuka and Gogha 
having expired in 1822, the Collector caused estimates of the 
produce of the villages to be made by men specially deputed for 
the purpose. The returns, no doubt, were untrustworthy, as all 
estimates of crops must be very uncertain, but they were the 
best obtainable. Having compared these with such other informa- 
tion as could be got together, the Collector proposed to grant 
new leases for seven years at a reduction of about Es. 2,000 on 
the rentals of the preceding year, Es. 1,70,606. The leases, it 
was hoped, would give the Tiilukdars time to recover from the 
depressed condition to which they had been reduced, partly 
through their own indolence, ignorance, and improvidence, and 
partly through the large quantities of land held by members of 
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tlieir families and others who paid no revenue to the Gametis, 
alienations, ifc was reported, which would not be recognized if 
the estates reverted to Government. The settlement of leases 
proposed met with the approval of Government 

The Collector’s report for 1822-23 on the subdivision of 
Parantej, inclusive of Harsol and Bayad, showed that, although 
the season had been unfavourable and the grant of remissions 
had been necessary, there was a general improvement in the 
condition of the villages. The demands of the Gaikvar for 
ghdns-dtlnd (grass and grain) levies against some of the villages 
having accumulated for some years, the pressure upon them was 
unusually heavy, and the Collector proposed that if these could 
not be reduced, those of the Government for the season should be 
lowered. He also p)roposed that cash advances should be made to 
encourage the sinking of wells, the villagers supplying the neces- 
sary labour. Both these proposals were sanctioned. 

In the same year an arrangement was made with the Kasbatis 
in Viramgam, who were threatened with the total deprivation of 
the estates they held, that they should be allowed to retain the 
management of nine villages, with 20 per cent, of their revenues, 
during the pleasure of Government. The villages held by Ba- 
pumyan, Xasbati in Bholka, were also placed under attachment, 
in consequence of non-payment of revenue ; Es. 5,000 were, how- 
ever, remitted on the rental of 1822-23, although in the succeeding 
year he was refused any remission on account of the failure of his 
crops. This method of alternately pulling the strings tightly 
and letting them loose went on with this Kasbati for many years 
until the whole Tjiluka was at last resumed and managed as 
khdlsd (directly -managed Government property). 

The chief events of 1825 were that the claim of the Thakore of 
Bhaonagar to have his rental fixed permanently, like that of 
Limree, w'as negatived, although his seven-years’ lease was ex- 
tended to ten, and village accountants were reported to have- 
been appointed to the whole of the Government villages in the 
Collectorate, as they had been also in Surat. On the Collector of 
the former proposing that the duties of these officers should bo 
confined to the keeping of village accounts and records, and that 
they should not interfere with the collection of revenue, this being 
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left to tlie Patels, wLose influence and authority had deteriorated 
in consequence of the action of the Talatis, Government issued 
instructions that the accountant’s duty was only to keep the 
accounts and correspondence of his village, and the exercise of 
independent authority by him was an innovation which must he 
checked. Prom the nature of things, however, this kind of 
struggle of authority must and does continue to the present day, 
and it depends on the ability and temperament of the individuals 
who shall he supreme. As a rule it is found that the hereditary 
Patel and the stipendiary accountant somehow manage to pull 
very fairly together. The Patel, if an educated man can gene- 
rally hold his own if he chooses; but where he is ignorant or 
careless, the accountant becomes his master. 

In 1826 a partial reform in the system of revenue management 
was effected by the abolition of certain grain cesses and the in- 
corporation of others with the plough tax. Leases for three years 
were also granted to the Koli Thjikaras, in the Chuval of Viram- 
gam, for their Talukdari estates. 

In 1828 orders were issued with regard to the affairs of Ba- 
pumyan, Kashati of Dholka that a sufficient number of his villages 
to cover his debts to Government should be placed under attach- 
ment, and he should be left to his fate with his creditors. In 
a report on the revenue system in force in this Collectorate 
submitted in the same year, the following are the outlines 
given : — 

Parantej subdivision, 124 Khalsji and 45 Talukdiiri and Mehvasi 
villages. In the former the revenue is levied in kind. When the 
grain is ripe, the Tahiti, Patel, and two or more respectable 
Patels from neighbouring villages, proceed to each field and 
estimate its crops, either standing or stacked ; this is called hultar. 
If the Eyot agrees to the estimate, he can take his crop at once ; 
but if he does not, it is taken to the village Miali (village grain 
store-yard) and divided: this is called mdhlml. Every cultivator 
can retain the Government share of his grain by paying for it. 
If he does not, it is taken to the head-quarters of the subdivision 
and sold. This apjfiies chiefly to the monsoon or early crop; the 
little late crop there is, is always estimated by hultar. In addition 
to this there are various bdUis (grain cesses) and other veras 
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(cesses) paid in cash. In the Taluhdari and Mehvasi villages the 
Collector has only a rough estimate of produce, with their con- 
dition and former collections, to go on in fixing the rentals. 

Subdivision of Yiramgam, 73 Hasti and 96 Talukdari villages. 
The system does not differ materially from that of Parantej, but 
the G-overnment share of grain is, as a rule, higher and the plough 
tax lower. 

In Dhundhuka, Ranpur, and Gogha there are only 11 Khalsa 
villages, all the rest, 325 in number, being Talukdari. In the 
former tlie revenue is estimated as in Parantej, and taken in 
kind. 

In Dholka, the Khalsa villages are generally managed on the 
cash crop-rate system, but in a few the revenue is taken in kind. 
The Talatis prepare field- registers, each field being regularly 
numbered, and its area of waste and cultivated land entered, but, 
as already stated, only in estimated highas. These are inspected 
by a revenue officer and the Patels of neighbouring villages. If 
the cultivator objects to the area recorded, it is measured. In 
Daskrohi there are 148 villages, all Khalsa, and managed on the 
cash croj)-rate, share of produce, or JcJidtdhancli (lump payments 
on holdings) systems. The area in crop-rate villages was esti- 
mated, as in Dholka, and the crops in the share-of -produce villages 
by the subdivisional revenue officers, as in Parantej. The late and 
hot- weather crops and produce of fruit-trees were estimated with 
reference to the produce of former years and the state of the 
season. Alienated lands paid a quit rent, sometimes on cultiva- 
tion and sometimes whether they were waste or not. The esti- 
mates were carefully examined when the Collector or his assistant 
made the final settlement for the year. Patels of villages were 
generally given the option of taking leases of their villages ; 
otherwise, the villages were managed directly by Government} 
officers. 

In renewing the leases of a number of Talukdari villages 
in Dhundhuka and Gogha in this year, the Jivai lands set apart 
for the support of the Talukdars’ families were taken into con- 
sideration. The circumstances of the Gametis were reported to 
be no better than they wei*e seven years previously ; many were 
burdened wtth debt, and many villages were under attachment. 
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The higJul rates in Dholka and Daskrohi being reported to be 
pressing heavily on the ryots, sanction was accorded to their 
reduction according to the relative fertility of the soil divided into 
three classes, to which sufficient attention had not been paid by 
the Panchayets. It was also ruled that a Talukdar’s right to 
his estate ceases with the expiration of his lease, and until the 
settlement is resumed ; and such renewal being at the option of 
Government, he had no further right to the produce of his 
estate. During the currency of a lease, a Tiilukdar’s creditors 
have a right to the produce, but as the ryots’ interests would 
probably suffer from their interference, care should be taken to 
give no lease until some satisfactory arrangements as to the 
Talukdiir’s debts had been come to. ^"Vhen a limit was set to the 
demands the Collector might make on the TtUukdar, the rights 
of the State Vere not meant to be affected ; the limit was set 
with a view to protect the Talukdar against over-assessment by 
too zealous officers, and to lay down a system of settlement favour- 
able to a class that it was desirable to treat with forbearance on 
account of their past fortunes and prescriptive claims, but con- 
ferred no hereditary right. Any attempt, therefore, to satisfy a 
creditor’s claim, founded on a decree against a Talukdiir, from the 
proceeds of his estate should be resisted on the ground that the 
estate was not the property of the latter. It will be noticed how 
entirely contradictory these orders were to the earlier notions 
entertained as to the Tjilukdjirs’ proprietary rights. 

Leave was given at the same time to give extended leases of 
other villages that might be improvable to respectable farmers for 
ten in place of seven years. 

In his Minute penned in 1830, Sir J. Malcolm for the most part 
considered the system of revenue administration in Northern 
Gujarat fairly adapted to the circumstances of the time. Ho 
deprecated any great changes, but proposed that assessments 
should be lowered in individual cases on the expiration of current 
leases when the rates were found to be too heavy. In the case of 
Bapumyan, Kasbati, of Dliolka,he saw no remedy, in consequence 
of that person’s indebtedness, but the resumption of his estate 
and the grant of a pension to his family. He was also, as a poli- 
tical measure, in favour of granting the Tlnikor of Bhaonagar a 
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permanent in place of a fluctuating settlement, of which the latter 
complained greatly. 

On the Collector of Ahmadabad reporting in 1831 that the 
Survey measurements had never been adopted in making assess- 
ments to the land revenue, but that the records were useful for 
the statistical information they contained, the Eevenue Commis- 
sioner was directed to advise on the desirability or otherwise of 
making use of the measurements. The proposal was, however, 
never carried out. 

In 1833 much difficulty was found in disposing of the Govern- 
ment share of grain produce, in consequence of the lowness of 
prices. A large stock was brought into Ahmadabad from Dholka 
and sold at a sacrifice. 

In 1837 an endeavour was made to secure the re-establishment 
of villages in Parantej by the offer of 5 highas in free gift (indm) 
for every family introduced, and by rewards of Es. 70 for the 
building of new houses. In the same year the following draft of 
an Enactment to amend the law relating to the recovery of arrears 
of land revenue was proposed by the Sudder Adawlut. This 
draft was not forwarded to the Supreme Government at Cal- 
cutta, but the idea of enacting some such law was adhered to in 
theory : 

“ Be it enacted that, besides the paramount claim given to 
Government by existing laws on crops on land for arrears of 
revenue, the said land itself shall be alike liable for the same in 
preference to all other claims, whether it be in the occupation of 
the defaulter or whether transferred, provided always that such 
paramount right of Government shall be limited to revenue 
of not longer standing than three years, and provided that 
no new occupant or holder shall be liable in his person or 
property for revenue which became due prior to his title to the 
land.” 

In 1838 the assessments in a good many villages in the sub- 
divisions of Parantej, Yiramgam, and Daskrohi were revised in 
the usual manner by means of Panchayats. The measure was, 
however, found fault with by Government, as the rates appeared 
to be fixed irrespectively of the quality of the soil, and directed to 
be merely tentative ; the settlements were to be made annually for 
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two or three years in order to gain experience of the suitability or 
otherwise of the new rates. In the following year, in comment- 
ing on certain Jchdtdhandi settlements (lump sums on entire 
holdings) proposed by the Collector, Government called for in- 
formation as to whether, on the abolition of a plough tax and the 
substitution of a money rate per higha, a fair proportion of the 
former had been imposed on alienated lands, as the means for its 
payment were evidently provided by the latter lands as well as 
by the Government lands held by those who paid it. When the 
Eegulations of 182? were passed, provision to meet the case had 
been distinctly made in Eeg. XVII., Sec. vi., cl. 3, where it was 
laid down that, when any cess was levied from a particular class 
of people holding land exempt from the payment of public 
revenue, the produce of such land being evidently the means of 
paying the cess, the payment, with the consent of the holders, 
might be laid on a portion of the land, and the remainder 
exempted from all liability. 

In 1840 a proposal by the Collector to introduce a new kind of 
hunddhandi (lump assessment on holdings) was negatived on 
account of the uncertain method of calculation on which it was 
to be based. This was to ascertain the gross produce of every 
field in a holding, and, taking a fixed proportion of its money 
value, to place it as an assessment on the land, whether waste or 
cultivated. It was very properly declared to be impossible to 
settle beforehand what proportion of produce should be the 
assessment, as a half in one place might really be lighter than a 
fifth in another. It was declared in the same year that Govern- 
ment had never intended to insist on 70 per cent, of the net 
produce in Talukdari villages being assumed as the proper rental, 
but that this had been fixed to secure a limit to the demands of 
over-zealous officers, the fact lieing that Tulukdars as a rule 
enjoyed more than 30 per cent. Jivdl {maintenance) alienations 
were of no concern to Government as long as the rentals were 
paid, but when those alienations had been carried to such au 
extent as to interfere with their payment, the proper remedy 
would be to attach the estates, and recover the demands of 
Government without regard to any such alienations. Opinion 
was at the same time called for as to whether jivdi held exempt 
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from assessment for more tlian thirty years, the ordinary period 
of limitation, would be held to have a good title as against a 
Government demand for land revenue. 

It was in 1850 that the new system of fixing new leases for the 
Talukdari estates according to the average payments for thirty 
years, with a deduction on account of the losses the Talukdars 
had sustained through the abolition of miscellaneous taxes on 
traders abolished by Act XIX. of 1841, was brought into force, 
much to the relief of the class, whose rentals were consequently 
considerably redaced in the new leases granted them for fifteen 
years. 

About this period complaints were constantly made by the 
Eevenue Commissioner and Government of the slow progress 
made in the Collectorate in the revision of assessments, and of 
the inefficient manner in which the proceedings of the Panchayats 
were supervised. Such complaints seem to have had little effect, 
however, for up to the time of the introduction of the Ee- 
venue Survey Settlement in 1853 very little was done in the 
matter. 

The large balances allowed to accumulate in TtUukdari villages, 
and the various systems of fixing the rentals adopted in managing 
such as were under attachment, did not escape notice and censure 
Although it had been distinctly laid down that the principle of 
settlement was to take 70 per cent, of the net produce for the 
State, and leave 30 per cent, for the Talukdar to secure himself 
against loss, the Collector in some cases fixed his demand accord- 
ing to actual realisations, and in others reduced the nominal 
rental. If a Talukdar threw up his lease or failed to give 
security, Government had a right to the full revenue, and not 
only to 70 per cent, of it. The Collector should not be the mere 
agent of the civil courts in the management of villages placed 
under attachment for the recovery of the Talukdars’ debts, hut all 
the first realisations should be credited to Government, and the 
balance only, if any, paid into Court : there would thus be less 
chance of the mismanagement and accumulation of balances that 
had been brought to light. In 1843 the Collector gave as a 
cause for this, that the men placed in charge of attached villages 
were frequently in the hands of the Talukdars. It should be 

3 
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remembered tbat in most of these passages the very words of the 
orders of Government have been quoted. 

With reference to the orders noted above that, in revising the 
assessment of villages paying revenue in the shape of a plough 
tax, a fair proportion should be assessed on alienated land, Go- 
vernment, in sanctioning certain revisions proposed in 1842, 
directed that, in the case of lands held at higher rates in consi- 
deration of alienated together with Government land, the extra 
assessment must be imposed on the latter unless the holders of 
the former would consent to pay a quit-rent for their land. The 
Collector was directed to exert himself to encourage the taking 
up of leases of holdings by granting low rates, and to push 
on actively the work of revision. By this time the advisability 
of encouraging the conversion of dry-crop into irrigated land 
by the offer of liberal terms had forced itself on the notice of 
Government, and orders were issued for the grant of leases for 
thirty years in the Deccan and Southern Mahratta country Col- 
lectorates, according to the system virtually in force in all places 
where the Revenue Survey assessment had been introduced. 
Strange to say, however, the orders were not extended to the 
Konkan or Gujanit, as those parts of the country were not 
believed to require such encouragement. Yarious methods for 
promoting the spirit of enterprise in all parts of the Pi’esideney 
had, however, been in force from very early days ; it appears un- 
necessary to enter into greater detail witli regard to these. The 
Collector, in 1846, was referred to existing orders whicli allowed 
of advances being made for the repairs of old wells ; and his 
proposal to give varied terms of settlement according to the 
greater or less expense of making new wells was negatived as 
complicated and unnecessary, 

ISTo change of importance took place in the Collectorate till 
1851, when the Revenue Commissioner took objection to the in- 
troduction of a revised assessment, fixed, according to the usual 
Panchiiyat system, into 175 villages, by the first Assistant in 
charge of the Collectorate without reference to higher authoriti(.‘s. 
In the end of this year the first step towards a thorough revision 
of the assessments of the whole Collectorate was taken by th<^ 
measurement of the Dholka subdivision being commenced, under 
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an officer from tlie Southern Mahratta country Survey, associated 
with a Civilian acquainted with the province, to exercise a general 
control over the system of measurement and classification of soils, 
and especially to take charge of the revision of assessment. With 
the officer in charge of the details of the technical operations there 
were sent up a few measurers and two exj^erienced classers of 
soil, to form the nucleus of a new Gujarat Revenue Survey Depart- 
ment, which was directed to be organized for the purpose of 
dealing gradually with the whole province. 

Soon after the commencement of measuring operations in 1852, 
an endeavour was made to economise by making use of old 
measurements made a few years before, in which masonry boundary 
marks had been erected at the corners of fields in such a way as to 
enable the old numbers thus formed to be traced on the spot. It 
was found, however, that in forming these numbers no attention 
had been paid to the actual boundaries of existing fields, which had 
in some cases been divided up and included in several of the 
larger or section numbers. To adjust such a system, which was 
of course subversive of all the princijdes of a properly -regulated 
revenue settlement, it was found would involve more labour and 
expense than a complete re-measurement of the land, and the old 
measurements were accordingly set aside with the sanction of 
Government, the land being divided into Survey fields, on the 
principles of the Revenue Survey, containing as a theoretical 
standard as much land as could be cultivated by a plough or two 
ploughs. Existing boundaries were in no case disturbed, and 
wherever two or more fields were thrown in to form a Survey field 
of the theoretical size, each of these was separately measured by 
a subordinate agency before the money rent was fixed, and a 
separate assessment recorded upon each plot, so as not to interfere 
with existing occupancy. 

The soil of Gujarat being very unlike that of the Deccan and 
Southern Mahratta country, where the classers had been accus- 
tomed to work, it was found necessary to arrange a new system of 
classification. It may be said roughly that all the soil of the 
province is of alluvial or diluvial origin, there being rarely any 
rock from the wearing down of which soil could be formed. Its 
fwo main divisions are the black (Icdli) and the light- coloured 
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(gordru or gordt), the former having probably been formed in the 
estuaries of the great rivers running into the Gulf of Cambay, 
the Taptee, the Nerbudda, the Myhee, and the Sabarmati, and 
smaller streams; and the latter farther inland and away from 
those estuaries ; the former is diluvial, the latter alluvial. In 
the estimation of the people the light soil was, as a rule, the 
more valuable ; and it is an undoubted fact that the parts of the 
country where it prevails show more outward signs of prosperity 
than black-soil regions. On looking closely into the matter, it 
was evident that this was to be attributed more chiefly to the 
greater industry and agricultural skill of the people than to the in- 
trinsic superiority of the light soil to that of the black. The latter 
was clearly by nature the more fertile of the two, and required 
less labour and manure, although the former, when better tilled 
and manured, produced the more valuable crops. In the new 
classification scale, accordingly, black was reckoned the best, or 
16-anna soil, while gordru was put down as 12 or 14. A scale 
of faults, according to which the value of the soil deteriorated, 
was arranged on the same principles as in the original method 
pursued elsewhere, but differing materially from those. Want of 
depth, for instance, which counted for much in a rocky country 
like the Deccan, was practically never found in Gujarat, while in 
the latter an excess of sand, tending to loosen the particles of soil 
too much, and impregnation with salt, were elements affecting the 
value of the soil unknown in the former country. 

Land was found to be so much subdivided that it was advis- 
able to limit to six the number of cultivators whose lands could 
be measured together to form a Survey Dield of the standard size, 
in order to avoid complications in the matter of subdivision 
of assessments. 

Orders were issued in 1852 that the conversion of dry crop into 
rice land, subsequently to the revisions of assessment by Panclni- 
yats, should entitle those who thus invested their capital and 
labour to exemption from extra assessment on account of the 
greater value bestowed upon the land. 

The first subdivision to be brought under the revised system 
of assessment was that of Dholka, and as this was the first 
Survey settlement in a new province, it was deemed advisable 
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to proceed cautiously. It was accordingly in the first instance 
determined, under the advice of Captain Wingate, to introduce it 
experimentally in seven villages. The rates in these were sanc- 
tioned in 1852, and subsequently two other batches of thirty- 
seven and fifty villages respectively were settled in 1855 and 
1858, together with eight Talukdari villages under the Collector’s 
management in the latter year, making altogether 102 into which 
revised rates were introduced. In six of the seven villages first 
settled the current systems were : 

In two, entire division of produce (hJidgvatai) , 

In one, a fixed ligTia rate for only the last two years. 

In two, a crop-rate system (jinasvdr higlioti). 

In one, the two latter combined. 

They were thus, in consequence of the variety of systems pre- 
valent, well suited for the proposed experiment. The maximum 
dry-crop rates proposed, which were subsequently extended to the 
whole 102 villages, were Its. 2 4a., Rs. 2 Oa., Es. 1 12a., Es. 1 8a., 
and E. 1 per acre for five groups. The first year’s experiment 
proving satisfactory, these rates were adopted for the sub- 
division in the following groups. The net increase in the ex- 
perimental villages had been Es. 1,575 in the first year : — 

1st group, of 21 villages, 18 of which were within 4 or 5 miles 
of Dholka, the principal market-town of the subdivision, and 
three near Ahmadabad. 

2nd group, of 41 villages, 38 of which were farther from 
Dholka than those of the 1st group, and 3 near Ahmadiibad. Of 
the latter, Sanand was a large village, with a small market in 
itself. 

3rd group, of IG villages, of which the market for 13 was 
Dholka, and of 3 Sanand or Ahmad sibad. 

4th group, of 22 Dholka and 3 Yiramgam villages, some of 
which had their market in Viramgam and Sanand. 

5th group, of 3 villages near the Hal, a large shallow lake on 
the west of the subdivision, with a deal of waste and unarable 
land. 

Although there had been a Revenue Survey of Dholka, as well 
as other parts of Gujarat, in 1823-24, the revenue, as elsewhere 
in the Province, continued to be levied according to the asm 
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or estimated higJia; hence, although trustworthy accounts of 
revenue i*emissions and collections for a number of years were 
forthcoming, they were comparatively useless, as the area to 
which the figures applied, especially in the division-of-produce 
villages, had been merely estimated. The old Survey records, 
however, afforded statistical information on the progress in 
material prosperity of the seven villages into which the first 
experimental revision was introduced, and was quoted by the 
Survey Commissioner in forwarding the Settlement Officer’s 
report on the revision, which may be considered applicable to 


the whole subdivision. It is 

shown in the 

following 

statement : — 


1823-24. 

1852-53. 

Incr. per cent. 

Houses, tiled 

. 381 

682) 

63 

„ thatched . 

534 

8713' 

Population . 

. 1,484 

2,312 

56 

Ploughs 

205-1 

312 

52 

Carts . . . 

59 

68 

15 

Cultivation in 50 villages 

. 2,742 

2,965 

8 


The full information contained in the tabular statements for- 
warded by the Settlement Officer with his successive reports on 
the three batches of villages into which the new settlement was 
introduced is unfortunately not procurable, as the statements have 
not been printed with the correspondence lately published on the 
revision of that settlement, on the expiration of the thirty years’ 
guarantee. The settlement was greatly complicated by the various 
cesses and water-rates i)aid under certain circumstances by holders 
of Government lands (Government or tal 2 }at cultivators, as they 
were called, in opposition to vdntu cultivators) when they culti- 
vated alienated land, and by the varying quit-rents and water- 
rates payable by the owners of that land under different circum- 
stances, all of which payments had to be converted, as far as 
possible, into direct and permanent quit-rents. Another cause of 
the settlement being one of peculiar difficulty arose from the 
right, possessed by different fields, to take water from wells not 
being capable of exact definition, so that it was found imprac- 
ticable to impose a permanent garden assessment on particular 
lands, as had been done in tbe Deccan and Khandesh. Various 
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plans were brought forward for overcoming this difficulty, and 
that which eventually found favour, and was sanctioned by 
Government, was that of assessing in lump sums the water-bags 
of each well according to the varying circumstances of each case, 
such sums to be leviable when the water-bag was used, irre- 
spectively of the particular fields irrigated and of the crops 
grown. It appears that fault has been found with this method 
of assessment because the cultivators have, by working the same 
water-bag by night as well as by day, in reality paid only half 
assessment. It is clear, however, that this was foreseen by the 
Settlement Officer at the time, and he considered that if a cultivator 
chose to work extra time, he was fairly entitled to do so, and reap 
the benefit without extra payment. Another difficulty arose in 
the assessment of the greater portion of the rice lands. These 
generally had no source of water-supply but that derived from 
the particular tanks under which they were situated, and, wlien 
that supply failed from deficiency of rain, lay altogether waste and 
unprofitable, there being no means of growing a second crop 
by which the cultivators could recoup themselves for their loss. 
This led to the system of permanent assessment on such lands, 
practicable in the Konkan and elsewhere, being abandoned, and 
separate water and soil assessments being fixed on rice cultiva- 
tion, the former under certain rules not being leviable when the 
water-supply failed. Owing to these complications it was diffi- 
cult fairly to compare the respective results of the old and new 
systems of assessment. The average assessment on dry-crop 
lands for twenty-eight years previous to the settlement in the 
crop-rate villages among the seven experimental ones was Rs. 2 
5a. 3p. per ligJia, or about Rs. r3 15a. 4p. per acre. This the 
Settlement Officer, looking at the low prices of agricultural pro- 
duce obtaining at the time, considered far too high, and the 
average under the rates proposed in the seven experimental vil- 
lages accordingly came to Rs. 1 4a. 4p. per acre, varying from 
Rs. 1 la. 4p. to Es. 1 10a. 8p. Under the old rates the seven 
villages in only one instance showed an increase in the cultivated 
area, and this, in that one, had not been followed by an advance in 
prosperity. The following were the average prices of some of 
the principal agricultural products in the ten years 1813 to 1823, 
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and in the five years of the time of the new settlement, proving 
that their values had fallen in several cases by about a half : — 




1813 to 1823. 

1850 to 1854. 

Kamod rice . 

• 

. * . 72-i 

00 

Coarse rice . 


. 56 

95| 

Bajri . 


. . 33| 

61f 

Jowari . 


. 49 

86| 

Molasses 


. . H 

16-/o 

Wheat . 


. 30f 


Grain . 


. 361 

54f 

Barley 


. 54 



There were, moreover, at the time no signs perceptible of a 
probable rise, and it was accordingly necessary to keep the assess- 
ments low to meet the circumstances. In the report on the 
thirty-eight villages subsequently settled, it was shown that the 
average area of cultivation during the first five years, for which 
a diagram was furnished containing returns for twenty-eight 
years previous to the settlement, had been 84,936 bighas, and that 
for the last five 79,851, an actual decrease, notwithstanding that 
population had in the same period increased 22 per cent. It was 
also proved that hardly a year had passed in which remissions — 
in unfavourable years very heavy remissions — had not had to be 
given, and that the average collections per acre had been Rs. 5 2a. 
in the crop-rate villages, a sum which could never have been 
realised if it had not been for the large quantity of alienated land 
held by the cultivators which enabled them to pay. The com- 
parative increase in the number of ploughs in the crop-rate and 
division-of-produce villages — one to every seven people in the 
latter, and one to every thirty-one and a half in the former — was 
also evidence of the heaviness of the assessments, which precluded 
the possibility of an adequate increase of agricultural stock and 
capital. The people generally, although well clothed and appa- 
rently prosperous, were deeply in debt, and were driven to the 
aid of money-lenders to procure the necessary funds even for each 
season’s agricultural operations. As a rule, they lived from hand 
to mouth, and were in the condition of labourers to their creditors, 
who entirely absorbed the surplus produce of the land. Under 
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sucli circumstances it was evident that the new assessment must 
he kept low. The rates proposed for wells, in lieu, as explained 
above, of an assessment on the land under them, was, for those of 
permanent construction, from Es. 9 to Es. 5, and for temporary 
wells (Jcachd) from Es. 4|- to Es. 3, per water-bag. In the 2nd 
and 5th groups water could be raised respectively from the 
Sabarmati river and from the Hal by means of dJieJcuris or water- 
lifts; for these a similar plan of assessment per water-bag — in 
the former of Es. 10, and in the latter of Es. 4 — was proposed. 
The maximum water-rate adopted for rice-land, in addition to 
the soil-rate, to be levied on the principle already explained, was 
Es. 6 for the whole subdivision, to be modified at the settlement 
in different villages according to the classification and any other 
circumstances that might apjpear to require consideration. The 
general result of the adoption of the proposed rates, sanctioned by 
Government as a temporary measure in 1855, was as follows : — 

Rs. 

Under the old system . . 1,00,037 

Under the new system . . . 65,782 

Decrease . . 34,255 

These figures contain items of miscellaneous revenue. The actual 
diminution in the crop-rate villages, in which the reductions of 
rates were heaviest, was Es. 26,775 ; and in division-of-produce 
villages, Es. 10,854. The statements that have been printed do 
not admit of a comparison of the percentages. Taking the whole 
of the forty-five villages (38 -f 7), the realisable assessment for 
1854-55 was less than the average of ten years, from 1844-45 to 
1853-54, by Es. 31,591. In the following year, 1855-56, an 
extension of the cultivated area took place, amounting to 4,664 
acres, and the revenue increased by Es. 5,083. 

In 1856 the remaining fifty-eight villages were brought under 
the new settlement at the same rates that had been applied in 
the rest of the subdivision ; and in the year following it was re- 
ported that there had been an increase in cultivation of 6,874 
acres, assessed at Es. 8,587. In the thirty-seven villages (one 
of the thirty-eight had to be postponed for a year) there had 
been an increase of 3,091 acres, assessed at Es. 4,441 ; and in 
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the seven first settled, an increase of 3,?75 acres, assessed at 
Es. 7,897 since the first year. The total increase in the 102 vil- 
lages had thus been 14,783 acres, assessed at Es. 22,428, a fair 
proof of the success of the new system. The general result of 
its adoption in the whole 102 villages will be seen below: — 

Revenue for Year Avera^^o of ten 

of Settlement. Years’ Collections. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

7 villages . . 5,336 12 0 9,121 0 0 

37 „ , , 50,840 8 4 77,204 8 2 

58 „ . . 74,216 5 7 1,17,101 2 1 

1,30,393 9 11 2,03,426 10 3 


The I’eduction was thus Es. 73,033 Oa. 4p., or about 35 '9 per 
cent. Divided between the crop-rate and division-of-produce 
villages, this reduction was as follows : — 



Ton Years’ 

Now 

Per- 


Averuj^o. 

Assessmont. 

centage. 


Ra. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Crop-rate villages . 

1,40, 4G2 0 4 

82,033 4 0 

22*5 

Division-of-produce 




villages 

G2,9G4 9 11 

48,360 5 11 

13*4 

The average rate 

per acre in the former had been Es. 5 

4a. 3p., 


and in the latter Es. 3 2a, 5p., so that the greater reduction in 
the crop-rate villages was needed merely to equalize the assess- 
ment in the two classes. The necessity for this was borne out 
by the fact that in the crop-rate villages population had only 
increased by 21*8, and ploughs at the rate of one to every 32v 
human beings ; while, in the other class, population had advanced 
35*8 per cent., and ploughs at tho rate of one for every 8|. 
According to the new rates, the avtjrago area of cultivated land 
in the possession of eacli person in crop-rate villages was 1 acre 
8 gunthas, of an average assessment of Es. 2 la. Ip., whilst in 
division-of-produco villages each individual held la, 16gs., 
assessed at Es. 2 2a. 8p. 

Government, in the first instance, considered these reductions 
too great, and called for further explanations, but finally sanc- 
tioned the Settlement Officer's proposals in 1858 and 1859 for a 
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period of thirty years reckoned from 1856-57, with the excep- 
tion of that relating to waste lands, in which he considered the 
preferable plan would he to put a grazing tax on the cattle of 
professional shepherds. In this matter, an order was given to 
let out the grazing lands to the village communities or other 
farmers for either a single year or a term of years, sufficient land 
being measured off in the first instance to meet the demands of 
increasing cultivation, a portion being also reserved for com- 
petition among the cultivators of each village, to provide grazing 
ground for their own cattle. The farmers were to he allowed to 
levy grazing taxes varying according to circumstances, the rates 
being fixed by the Collector. 

As Dholka is one of the subdivisions of Ahmadabad in which 
the Survey assessment has been revised on the expiration of the 
first thirty years’ lease, it will he more convenient to give an 
account of the revision, before describing the original settlement 
in the rest of the Collectorate. Since the date of the latter, 
nineteen villages have been transferred to the new subdivision 
of Sanand, and one to Matar, in the Kheda Collectorate ; the 
eight Talukdari villages, then under the Collector’s management, 
have been transferred to their former proprietors, and two Kas- 
hati villages have become hMlsd; so that seventy- six villages 
have come under the revised settlement. Dholka is, therefore, 
now bounded on the north by Sanand and a part of Viramgam, 
For the purposes of the revision, four villages, the measurements 
of which were found unsatisfactory, have been re-surveyed, and an 
entire re- classification of soils made in two, in addition to that 
of the classification of rice water, and a new classification of 
subsoil water in all lands presumed to possess such natural 
facilities for irrigation, with a view to dispensing with all special 
well-assessment. The details of this last process are not given 
in the Eeport, hut the general idea is to parcel out the whole tract 
into separate divisions that appear, from the general quality of 
the water in the wells of each, and all information available on 
the subject, to possess water, within reasonable reach of the 
surface, of sweet, brackish, or nearly salt quality. This having 
been done, a general rate of assessment has been placed on all 
soils in which the natural facility for irrigation can be made use 
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of, sufficient to cover tlie loss to Government of remitting all 
direct assessment on existing wells, and provide a moderate 
revenue from tte extra value of land possessing such natural 
facility. It is hardly necessary to point out that this process 
must, from its very nature, be to a great extent abitrary ; for the 
most gifted, shilled geologist, let alone an ordinary native classer, 
cannot tell, from inquiries on the surface, what may be the water- 
bearing strata beneath, or what may be the quality of the water, 
nor d fortiori can he tell what changes may take place in those 
strata or the quality of their water hereafter. Empirical as this 
process must be, its effects are saved from being mischievous, 
as bearing on the assessment of the land, by the extremely 
low extra rates the possession of these natural facilities for 
irrigation has been supposed to warrant; those extra rates, as 
already noted, being supposed to do little more than make up to 
the State the loss from the abandonment of revenue now derived 
from the direct assessment of irrigated lands. 88,837 acres have 
been classed as in possession of these natural properties. With 
these exceptions, the old classification has been merely tested in 
order to form a judgment of its general correctness. The rainfall 
in the present subdivision, from 1869-70 to 1885-86, is given at 
an average of 33*68 inches. The area of the different descriptions 


of cultivation under the system of 

classification 

in -use at 

original and revised settlements is as 

follows : — 



Old. 

Now. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Arable dry crop . 

. 162,889 

164,744 

Eice 

. 14,257 

12,967 

Garden .... 

8,010 

— 

Bhdtcl (alluvial) assessed . 

— 

2,460 

„ „ unassessed 

— 

2,055 

Under water-lift from streams 

— 

3,475 

Unarable xinassessed . 

. 28,982 

28,950 


214,138 

214,651 


Under the principles applied in the revision settlement, all land 
possessing subsoil water advantages is recorded as dry-crop, 
irrigable,’^ and not as ‘'^garden land’' in the sense of being 
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specially assessed on account of using well-water. There are no 
data sufficiently complete to show correctly how much the area 
under well irrigation had extended during the Survey lease. The 
only considerable change that had taken place in the agriculture 
of Dholka, in the thirty years, appears to have been in the exten- 
sion of wheat cultivation, which was the consequence of the 
demand for Indian wheat for export to Europe that took place 
under the high prices of that article from 1875 to 1879. There 
had been a contraction of the area when prices subsequently fell, 
but in 1885 there were still about 48,000 acres, or 34 per cent, of 
the whole cultivated area, cropped with it. Cotton remained at 
about the same area as it rose to under the stimulus of the high 
prices of the time of the American War. The total area of occu- 
pied Government land in 1885-86 was 89,159 acres, showing an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent, over the cultivation of 1856-57, the 
first year of the original settlement. This tract of country has 
not improved much in the matter of communications, owing to 
the extreme costliness of road-making in a country where there is 
no stone in situ, the whole consisting of deep alluvial soil. A 
road from Ahmadabad towards Dhandhuka has been partially 
constructed, and is connected with Dholka by a cleared road. 
There are also cleared roads from Dholka to Ahmadabad and 
towards the Sabarmati in the direction of Kheda. The effect of 
the construction of the B. B. & G. I. Eailroad has been to make 
the market of Dholka of comparatively little importance, as the 
trade of the whole district now centres in Ahmadabad itself. The 
only fair, of any importance, is one held annually at Yaotha, to 
the south-east of Dholka, but even there trade to the value of only 
about Es. 30,000 appears to be done. The manufacture of country 
cloth, oil, and dye from safflower is carried on to some extent in 
Dholka, and two cotton-ginning factories have been established 
at Bavala and Dholka. Eice and wheat are the only agricultural 
products exported to any extent ; the value of the former is esti- 
mated at about two and a quarter lakhs per annum. In the whole 
seventy-six villages population had increased only 9 per cent., 
but the proportion varied greatly in different parts. In the best 
and most highly cultivated it had only advanced 2~J- per cent., and 
in the worst, towards the !N”al, 62|- per cent., probably in conse- 
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quence of immigration from Kathi/ivad. In tlie latter, agricul- 
tural cattle bad increased 76, and ploughs 83, per cent. ; and in 
the four other proposed groups of villages from 26 and 13J to 
50 and 53 respeetivelj. Houses in the lowest group had risen 
317 per cent, in tiled, and decreased 63 in thatched dwellings, 
hut actually decreased in one group in which the increase in 
population was 20 per cent. (It is doubtful whether these sta- 
tistics can he accurate.) Carts had everywhere been multiplied, 
in the whole tract by 37 per cent. On the whole there can be no 
doubt that there had been a great advance in material prosperity, 
but it was in reality less in the lowest class of villages than 
the mere statistics would warrant the assumption of ; for the 
occupied area in these had only half the number of agricultural 
cattle of those in the rest of the subdivision, and the incidence of 
population per acre was double, proving that their prosperity was 
less substantial and progressive. Of the occupied area about 
73| per cent, was held by the persons whose names were recorded 
as those of the Sur%^ey occupants, and 26| per cent, was sublet, 
20|- on condition of cash payments and 5| on grain rents. Land 
sold had averaged ten years’ assessment as its sale value, and in 
a large nuinher of mortgages in the three years preceding the 
revision (2,100 cases) the money advanced amounted, on an 
average, to 20 times the assessment, proving that land was a very 
valuable security. Money wages to field labourers had risen 
about 60 per cent. Of 510 cases in which notices for the sale of 
occupancy rights had been issued for the recovery of arrears of 
revenue in three years, the occupancy had been actually sold in 
only one case, showing that the revenue was collected with ease. 
On all these considerations it was proposed to raise the maximum 
rate for the whole from Rs. 2;]; to Rs. 2|-, or a little over 11 per 
cent. A greater rise, up to Rs. 2|, would have been proposed but 
for the limitation of 33 per cent, placed by orders from Grovern- 
ment on the increase of assessment on revision in any district. 
The Acting Survey Commissioner was of opinion that there had 
not been much under-assessment, as had generally been supposed 
to be the case. Prices had been at their lowest in 1854-56, and 
there was, at the time, no apparent prospect of their rising. The 
new grouping for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment now 
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referred to Ahmad abad as a market, instead of partlj to it and 
partly to Dholka, and was as follows : — 

1st group. — Maximum rate, Es. 2.1-. All the northern portion of 
the subdivision, with the town of Dholka and a few villages to its 
south ai^d west, altogether 25 villages. 

2nd group. — Maximum, Es. 2|-. 28 villages to the south-east 
of Dholka along the Sabarmati river, thence inland to the boun- 
daries of the Talukdari villages of Koth and Gangad, with a few 
to the west of Dholka within easy reach of the metalled road from 
Bavala to Ahmad ab ad. 

3rd group. — Maximum, Es. 2. 9 villages, of which 5 were to 

the south and 4 to the north-west of Dholka. 

4th group. — Maximum, Es. 1 12a. 10 villages, some of which 

are the most distant of the IcMlsd villages and others on the 
south-west and north-west frontiers. 

5th group. — Maximum, Es. 1 2a. 4 villages, situated on or 
near the Nal, with a poor soil, and a population of a backward, 
unimproving type. 

The maximum water-rates for rice fixed at the first settlement 
remained unchanged, ranging from Es. 6 to Es. 4 according to 
the quality of the water-supply in different villages. There had 
been a re-classification of the unoccupied hhdtd or alluvial lands 
on the banks of the Sabarmati, after the first settlement of Dholka, 
in accordance with the principles adopted in the settlement of the 
then Jetalpur subdivision, and it had been partly assessed at 
permanent rates, non-permanent land being measured annually 
and assessed at maximum rates then fixed, and lands liable to 
annual fluctuation in quantity and quality being sold annually by 
auction. Maximum rates of from Es. 8 to Es. 6 were fixed, which 
gave average rates as follows : — 

Rs. a. p. 

In the highest rated villages . . 9 12 0 per acre 

In the medium rated villages . . 9 11 2 „ 

In the lowest rated villages . . 5 12 2 „ 

A total area of 481 acres was recorded under this head, perma- 
nently assessed at Es. 3,998. For lands watered by lift from the 
Sabarmati and the Sukhni Nadi, a dried-up old bed of the same, 
VOL. I. 4 
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in the east, and from the Eodh river and the JSTal in the west, 
maximum water-rates of Es. IJ- and E. 1 were proposed, giving 
average rates of 10a. Ip., and 4a. lip. on the Eodh, and 3a. lOp.'on 
the Eal. The total assessment of 618 acres from this source was 
Es. 188 more than the total amount levied under the existing 
system from the assessment on water-bags. The estimated result 
of the adoption of the j)roposed rates was as follows : — 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

By Former 
Survey. 

By Eevision Survey. 

Per-centage 

Increase, 

Govcrument 
Occupied Land. 

Government 
Occupied Land. 

Government 

Waste. 

Total. 



Acres. 

Eupees- 

Acres. 

Eupees. 

Acres. 

Eupees.! 

Acre.s. 

Eupees. 


1 

25 

28,958 

58,132 

20,007 

76,801 

3,635 

4,897 i 

32,842 

81,698 

32 

2 

28 

31,'102 

56,043 

.31,443 

67,964 

5,642 

6,971 

37,085 

74,935 

m 

;j 

9 

10,564 

15,758 

10,595 

19,949 

2,306 

2,520 

12,901 

22,459 

m 

4 

10 

14,781 

20,204 

14,717 

24,374 

3, .598 

3,837 

18,315 

28,211 


5 

4 

3,453 

2,695 

3,410 

. 3,025 

1,578 

1,638 

4,988 , 

4,663 



76 

89,158 

’ j 

1,52,833 

89,172 

1,92,113 

16,959 

19,863 

106,131 

2,11,976 

on:} 


The total increase is thus 25;} on the whole seventy-six villages, 
an enhancement which, considering the great increase in value of 
agricultural produce since the first settlement, may be said to be 
very moderate, if not unnecessarily so, under all the circum- 
stances. In two villages in which the increase in assessment 
exceeded the limits laid down by Government, it was satisfac- 
torily accounted for by the increase consequent on the new system 
of assessing alluvial lands. The average per acre on dry-crop 
land under the first settlement was E. 1 6a. 3p., and under revi- 
sion E. 1 11a. 9p., an increase of 24;|- per cent. It was pro 2 >osed 
that the produce of all fruit-trees in occupied Government lands 
should be conceded to the occupants, as it had been in other 
districts. The average annual receipts had been Es. 2,379. The 
change of system from assessment on the water-bag to one of 
assessment for subsoil water advantages increased the revenue 
from Es. 6,000 to Es. 7,200. In sanctioning the proposed rates, 
Government agreed with the Collector and Eevenue Commissioner 
in their proposal to lower two villages, from the third and] fourth 
classes, one class each, and with regard to hlidid, or alluvial soil, 
directed that the system of assessing for subsoil water advan- 
tages should be extended to it as well as other lands. The pi'o- 
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posal with regard to the concession of produce of fruit-trees to 
the Survey occupants of fields in which they stood was approved. 
Orders were also issued that proposals for a revision of rentals 
in Talukdari villages should be submitted. The usual guarantee 
for the permanency of the new rates for thirty years was ordered 
to count from the year of their actual levy. 


JETALPUR. 

The subdivision of Jetalpur, since abolished, had revised rates 
introduced into it in 1858-59, but in consequence of great fault 
being found with the classification of garden and rice lands by 
the Settlement Officer, a good deal of correspondence ensued, 
leading to the supersession of the Superintendent. The classifi- 
cation was revised under his successor, and a final Report for the 
confirmation of the rates for ten years was not submitted till 
1863. Jetalpur was bounded on the north by the Dashrohi sub- 
division, on the south and east by Matar in Kheda, and on the 
west by Dholka. It contained sixty-two villages, of which five 
were alienated. The soil was mostly gordru, except in the south 
and east, where it became blackish. It contained also some very 
valuable hhdtd^ or alluvial soil, in which sugar-cane could be 
raised without manure. Irrigation from rivers was also resorted 
to, as it could be with comparative ease. Some parts of the 
tract were undulating, in the hollows of which good rice was 
raised, and seldom failed, except in very scanty monsoons. The 
best rice was raised near the Khari river, where sluices had been 
created at the expense of Government, and second crops could 
frequently be grown. In nine of the villages a crop-rate system 
still prevailed, and, in one, division of produce. In thirty- 
five a higJia rate had been fixed by Panchayat at various times 
from 1837 down to 1853-54. The measurements of the old 
Revenue Survey had never been made use of, although recorded 
in the village field registers. According to the village accounts, 
the average area of cultivation from 1828-29 to 1833-34 had been 
(taking the acre as equal to one and seven-tenths higha) 28,326 
acres, and, in the five years before the settlement, 31,331, showing 
an increase of only 10| per cent. Population, in 1821-22, recorded 

4 * 
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by the old Survey at 39,412, bad risen to 53,209, or 35 per cent. 
The average assessment for thirty years bad been Es. 1,58,028, 
and the realisations 1,50,043, showing that Es. 7,985 bad on the 
average been remitted or strucb o:E as irrecoverable. For the 
last ten years the average remissions bad risen to Es. 9,500 on an 
average assessment of Es. 1,53,344 for the same period, showing 
that the district bad been over-assessed. The market for the 
whole subdivision was Abmadabad itself, which, although there 
were no made roads, was easily accessible from all jjarts by the 
country cart-tracks. 

The grouping of the villages for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment was accordingly regulated by distance from that town. 
They were as follows ; — 

lis. a. 

1st group, 3 villages near Ahmadabad, maximum 2 12 
2nd group, 42 villages, at a greater distance, maxi- 
mum 2 8 

8rd group, 10 villages, still farther . . .24 

4th group, 1 village, most distant . . .20 

The maximum rice-water rate proposed varied from Es. 10 on 
the Khari river to Es. 4 where the supply was uncertain. As it 
was found in Jetalpur that the rights of land to water from the 
various wells could be defined, there was no occasion to adopt the 
system of assessment on the water-bag used in districts previously 
settled, and a maximum rate of Es. 8 8a. per acre, giving an 
average of about Es. 5, was proposed. For lands irrigated by 
lift from rivers, rates varying from Es. 12 per water-bag from the 
Biibarmati to Es. 8 from the Mesva and Khari were adopted. 
The estimated result from the adoption of these rates was as 
below : — 



On cultivation. 

Waste Total 

Average on 10 
years’ culti- 


Area. Rupoos. 

Assessment. Rs. 

vation, Rs. 

Dry- crop 

18,120 31,710 

39,644 71,354 

— 

Garden . 

3,145 14,152 

— 14,152 

— 

Eice 

13,877 82,903 

31,766 1,14,669 

— 


35,142 1,28,765 

71,410 2,00,175 

1,53,344 


The estimated decrease on ten years’ collections was thus 
Es. 24,579, or IG per cent. The di'y-crop rate was reduced from 
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Es. 2 7a. 4p., the average for the same period, to E, 1 12a. The 
average assessment on the total area for thirty years had been 
Es. 5 2a., and was reduced to Es. 3 10a. 6p. By the time the 
inquiries required for the reclassification of the garden and rice- 
lands had been completed, a large expansion of the cultivated 
area in dry-crop and rice had taken place, and the actual assess- 
ments were reported to be — 

Rs. 

In dry crop 73,062 

In garden 13,852 

In rice 1,29,123 

showing a total of Es. 2,16,137 in consequence of revision and 
the expansion of cultivation. This was Es. 16,042 above the total 
assessment 'estimated in the first instance, and E. 62,793 above 
the average of the ten years preceding the settlement. The 
Superintendent considered that the low dry-crop rates were 
counterbalanced by the high rice-water rates. He recommended 
that in failures of rice, remissions should not be given except 
where two-thirds of a holding was rice land and two-thirds of the 
rice was lost. Government guaranteed the permanency of the 
rates only for ten years, till 1872-73, up to which time the water- 
bag assessment on alluvial lands was not to be interfered with. 


DASKEOHL 

The subdivision of Daskrohi, immediately surrounding Ahmad- 
abad, was reported on for revision of assessment in 1860, but 
final sanction was not given by Government till 1864, It is 
bounded from the north-west to the north-east by the Gaikvar’s 
districts of Kadi and Degam, on the east by the Keda Collec- 
torate, on the south by Jetalpur, and on the west by Dholka. It 
contained 120 directly-managed villages, and fourteen alienated, 
one of the former being Chhoti Daskrohi, which is within the 
walls of AhmadabM. The population of the Government vil- 
lages, exclusive of the city, which was 88,192, was 36,320, or 
about 303 per square mile. It contained a large proportion of 
Kunbis, who were well-to-do, and lived in substantial houses. 
Its chief river was the Sabarmati, but the Mesva and the Khari 
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ran tliroiigli a portion of it. Its surface is undulating, with a few 
low hills in the east and south. On the east of the Sabarmati 
it is well wooded, but not so much so on the west. The soil is 
almost all cjordruy a little of it rather too sandj, but most of it as 
productive, probably, as any soil in India ; it, however, requires 
manuring, and is therefore inferior to black in natural qualities. 
There is a good deal of hhdtd alluvial and rice, more or less, in a 
large number of villages. In the garden lands near the town 
large quantities of vegetables and green crops for fodder were 
raised. In 1755 the revenue of the subordinate district, like that 
of the town, bad been divided between the Peshwa and the G-aik- 
Wiir, 55 villages going to the former and 58 to the latter; and the 
Mahratta farming system having been adopted, a great variety of 
tenures was introduced. After the country came under British 
rule in 1817-18, the farming system was continued for a few 
years, until our early administrators understood more of the details 
of management required. The system was found from experience 
to be so mischievous that resort was next had to village settle- 
ments with 1-heir head-men. Objection was taken to this from 
the Patels being poor, and looking to their own interests rather 
than those of the State, and a rayatvd.rl system was consequently 
adopted. The division-ofqmoduce system being found objection- 
able, croi>-rat«3S, jAough-tax, hlididhmuli (lump sums on boldings), 
and other methods of managememt in great variety were tried. 
Fixed rates per hUjha were settled by Panchayats under different 
Collectors for sixty-two villages at various times. In 1820-21^ 
Captain Cruikshank’s Ee venue Survey made a measurement of 
the lands; but as the numbers into which ho divided them did 
not correspond ‘with the actual fndds, his measurements were not 
adoj)ted as the basis of r<;v<mue manag<,mient. Much statistical 
information of value was, however, collected, from which the 
following com]>arisons were deprived. At that time Baskrohi 
includ(,Ml a part of Jetalj>ur, which waKS made into a separate 
subdivision in 1840. By the old Surv(?y, the population of Das- 
krohi, exclusive of that of the town, was 45,852, or nearly 188J 
per square mile ; by the new it was 78,392, or over 322 per squai^e 
Tnihi, an increase of more than 70 per cent, in 40 years. In the 
same period houses had increased from 13,529 to 25,907 (22,012 
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tiled and 3,895 thatched), or 91| per cent. The wells, formerly 
962 in- working order and 307 out of repair, had now increased 
respectively to 1,776 and decreased to 228 ; and the number of 
ploughs advanced from 5,009 to 8,047. At the old Survey the 
assessment on the cultivated area and waste were as follows in 
Government land : — 


Dry Crop. 

Cult. Waste. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

49,883 24,242 74,125 


Garden. 

Cult. \Yaste. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
8,696 1,038 9,734 


Rice. 

Cult. Waste. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

6,034 3,039 9,073 


Total. 

Cult. Waste. Total. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

92,932 42,192 1,35,124 


By the time the new settlement was introduced the total increase 
had been 35*11 per cent., and on rice and garden lands 50 per 
cent. Prices at first had been low ; they rose greatly in the famine 
year of 1832-33, and then fell again till 1851, from which time 
up till 1857 they had risen again. Eemissions had averaged 
Es. 5,166 a year, or 3*64 per cent, on the gross revenue, and for 
the last seven years had been nominal. Prices were still rising, 
and the B. B. & 0. I. .Eailway approaching completion. The 
latter event would greatly raise the importance of Ahmadabad as 
a market. For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment it was 
accordingly proposed to divide the 119 villages into six groups 
according to their distance from market, with the exce];)tion of 
one village on the north road which had a small market in itself. 
The proposed groups, maximum and average rates, contrasted as 
follows : — 




Maxi- 

Avge. old 

Avge. new 


Class. 

Villages. 

mum. 

Rates. 

Rates. 




Rs. a. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


1 

32 

3 8 

3 3 4 

2 9 1 


2 

26 

3 4 

2 10 1 

2 4 9 

In the settlement 

3 

18 

3 0 

2 6 3 

2 3 2 

20 of the villages 

4 

19 

2 12 

2 3 6 

1 15 5 

were amalgamated 

5 

21 

2 8 

1 13 2 

1 11 7 

into 4. 

6 

3 

2 4 

2 4 6 

19 9 



119 
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On the Beport reaching the Collector, he considered the rates too* 
low, and proposed an addition of 4 annas to each of them. This 
was sanctioned bj the Eevenue Commissioner. A maximum rice- 
water rate of Es. 4 on a 16 anna classification, calculated to give- 
an average rate of Es. 2 9a. lip., and one of Es. 8 8a. in alluvial 
hhata, to yield an average of about Es. 5, the existing average 
being Es, 5 15a. 6p., was also proposed. The latter was raised 
to Es. 10 in 1st and 2nd class villages. The results, according to 
the Superintendent’s proposals, contrasted as follows: — 


Ten Years’ Average 
Rate and Assessment. 


Es. a. p. Es. 

2 15 2 1,74,142 


According to Old Rates 
on Cultivation of 1859-60. 
Average. Total. 

Es. a. p. Es. 

3 2 0 1,85,046 


By Old Rates on Cul- 
tivation of 1S60-61. 


Average. 
Es. a. p. 


3 17 


Total. 

Es. 


2,01,804 


On the Same 
by New Bates. 
Average. Total. 

Es. a. p. Bs. 

2 11 8 1,76,585 


The following figures show the comparative changes according: 
to the old rates on the cultivation of 1860-61, and over the 
average for ten years after the proposed alterations : — 



Dry Crop. 

Garden. 

Rice. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ten years' averages . 

. 1,42,959 

39,095 

18,915 

2,00,969 

By new rates . . . 

. 1,23,538 

32,364 

29,326 

1,85,226 

Incr. and deer. . 

. -19,423 

CO 

1 

+10,411 

-15,743 


The large increase under the head of Eice was due to an altera- 
tion in the system of classification, and to an increase from dry- 
crop land having been converted into rice. These proposals were 
finally sanctioned in 1864, and their permanency guaranteed till 
1886-87. 


PAEANTEJ. 

Proposals for the revision of assessment in the Par ante j sub- 
division of the Collectorate were submitted by the Superintendent 
of Survey in 1861, and sanctioned by Government, as they were 
originally proposed, on the recommendation of the Eevenue Com- 
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Biissioner, Mr. Mansfield, at the end of the same year, notwith- 
standing that the Collector liad pointed out that in the grouping 
of the villages hut little, if any, attention had been paid to the 
principles of the Joint Eeport. A glance at the map of the sub- 
division would prove this, if the Superintendent himself had not 
admitted it in his Eeport. The subdivision is separated from the 
rest of the Collectorate in the north-east, and, with the exception 
of a small portion that touches Kapadvanj, inKheda, is surrounded 
on all sides, partly by Gaikvari, and partly by Idar, territory. It 
had nominally four divisions, Parantej itself, under a Mamlatdar, 
and Harsol, Modasa, and Bayad, under Thandars or Mohalkaris. 
In the present account they will be treated as two, viz., Parantej 
with Harsol, and Modasa with Bayad. The surface of the country, 
which rises to low hills in the north-east of Parantej, is on the 
whole gently undulating, and is watered by six rivers, the Sabar- 
mati, the Hatmati, the Khari, the Mesva, the Majam, and the 
Vatrak. There is also, from the point of junction of the first two 
rivers to below Parantej, a curious depression, evidently an old 
river-bed, called the Bok, in which the water lies very near the 
surface, and is used extensively for rice-beds and other irrigation. 
The soil is, for the most part, the ordinary light-coloured gordru 
of Gujarat, but is not so fertile as that farther south, near Ahmad- 
abad and Ivheda. In the north of Modasa it becomes poor and 
rocky, but in some parts of Parantej water lies so near the surface 
that it can be raised from mere pits, and so thoroughly moistens 
the ground that two or three crops in the year can be raised from 
it. The difference between the two divisions is marked in several 
ways, Parantej having a population of 203 to the square mile of 
comparatively well-to-do, industrious, and skilful cultivators, 
mostly Kunhis, and Modasa one of only 96, mostly poor and un- 
skilful Kolis, only reclaimed from turbulence and habits of plunder 
since the advent of British rule. It was stated by Lieut. Melvill, 
under whom a so-called Eevenue Survey was carried out in 1823- 
1824, as in other parts of the province, that according to tradition 
this part of the country had once been well populated and pro- 
sperous, but had been depopulated in the famine of 1747, since 
which time a large portion of Modasa and Bayad had relapsed 
into jungle, and had not been able to recover itself in the dis- 
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turbed times of war between tbe Moguls and Mabrattas. The 
crops raised were mostly hdjri, javdri, and other cereals, with 
some wheat and sugar-cane, the system of husbandry not differing 
from that in the country nearer Ahmadabiid. Irrigation was 
carried on entirely from wells, many of them temporary, for 
which the nearness of water to the surface and its general 
sweetness afforded great facilities, of which much more advantage 
might be taken than there was. Parantej, containing about 8,600 
inhabitants, Harsol, Modasa, Bayad, Dhansdra, and other villages, 
were all fair markets ; but the tendency of traffic generally was 
towards Ahmadabad, although transit duties levied in the inter- 
vening Gaikvari territory offered a great obstacle to it. There 
were no made roads, but, the country being open, there was no 
great hindrance to traffic except during the rainy season. 

Parantej, inclusive of Modasa, contained 285 square miles, or 
182,567 acres. The area of Parantej alone was nearly 162 square 
miles, or 103,662 acres, of which 89,179 were arable, with 71 
Khalsa villages and 32,868 inhabitants. Modasa, with 45 Khalsa 
villages, had 11,887 people, with 12,877 acres of unarable land. 
In addition to these there were six Talukdari, forty Mevasi, and 
eleven villages shared with Idar. The revenue management, on 
the accession of British rule in 1818, was very varied, as in the 
rest of the Collectoi'ate, consisting of the division-of-produce 
system, of crop-rates on the higJm of cultivation, of plough and 
other taxes, and often of several of these combined in the same 
village. In 1837-38 the Collector, Mr. Jackson, introduced higlia 
rates, not varying with the crops raised, into twenty-nine villages 
of Parantej and three of Modasa, and Mr. Pawcett, in 1850-51, 
into thirty-nine of Parantej and forty -two of Modasji, one village 
(Gamri) being still allowed to be held on the payment of Ks. 15 a 
year in the lump (udliar jamdbandi). The settlements were made 
by Paiichayats, who classed the land as of first, second, and third 
quality, and fixed two scales of payment on skilful and unskilful 
castes respectively, called hhartid and vagar-hhartid. Looking 
also, as they did in fixing the assessments, at the general condition 
and means for the time being of the inhabitants of the several 
villages, the rates they fixed were very uneven, there being a dif- 
ference of as much as 13*4 in the average rates of two of precisely 
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similar soil adjoining each other. In the interval of thirtj-five 
years between the old Ee venue Survey, which was never made use 
of for revenue purposes, and the Survey Settlement, the subdivision 
had made a wonderful advance in material prosperity, owing to 
the establishment of order, to which it had long been a stranger, 
as the following statement proves : — 


Population. Increase Houses. Increase 

Old Survey. New. percent. Old Survey. New. percent. 


Parantej . 

19,639 

32,868 

67 

5,660 

10,315 

83 

Modasa . 

5,248 

11,887 

126 

1,607 

3,256 

102 


24,887 

44,755 

80 

7,267 

13,571 

86 


Ploughs. 


Wells in repair. 


Parantej . 

2,065 

4,251 

105 

122 

181 

48 

Modasa . 

925 

2,130 

136 

214 

348 

62 


2,990 

6,381 

115 

336 

529 

57 


Wells out of repair. 

Population per sq. mile. 


Parantej . 

85 

15 

— 

121 

203 

67 

Modasa . 

52 

18 

— 

42 

97 

131 


137 

33 

— 

163 

300 

84 

The revenue had advanced 

as follows, on the 

whole subdivi- 

sion : 








Average. 







Rs. 


Rs. 



1819 to 1826 

51,812 

1859-60 

93,037, or 

■ 79 per cent. 


1837-38 to 1857-58 to 






1839-40. 

1859-60. 

Increase 

Revenue in tlie same 

In- 


Average 

Average 

in 24 

Period. 

crease 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Years. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

p.c. 

Parantej 

21,952 

41,680 

90 p.c. 

32,296 

52,525 

58 

Modasa 

7,252 

15,779 

117 p.c. 

12,155 

19,231 

58 


29,204 

57,459 

97 

45,451 

71,756 

58 


During this time the average I'emissions in Parantej had been 
2, and, in Modasd, 2| per cent. After Mr. Fawcett’s settlement 
the area and revenue decreased for a time, and remissions in- 
creased, but they very soon recovered themselves. Prices of pro- 
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duce had lately increased considerably, but the proportion of 
waste to cultiyation in Modasa still remained large, viz., about 
29,000 acres to 19,000. On all these considerations it was not 
thought advisable to raise the assessment much, notwithstanding 
the rapid strides the country had evidently made. As the group- 
ing for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment was avowedly 
made on a consideration of what the several villages were paying, 
and not with reference to distance from markets, it remains only 
to state what the number of villages and the maximum rates in 
each were fixed at. They were as follows : — 


Parantej. 



Villages. 

Rates. 

Average Old 
Rate. 

Average New 
Rato. 



Rs. a. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1st group 

9 

2 0 

1 10 1 

1 6 9 

2nd group 

32 

1 12 

14 6 

14 6 

3rd group 

29 

1 8 

10 6 

10 9 

4th group 

1 

1 p 





Modasa. 




Villages. 

Ratos. 

Average Old 
Rate. 

Average Now 
Rato. 



Rs. a. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1st group 

8 

1 8 

1 3 11 

10 8 

2nd gi'oup 

23 

1 4 

0 14 8 

0 13 5 

3rd group 

14 

1 0 

0 12 8 

0 10 10 


For rice-water it was proposed merely to double the dry-crop 
rate in the very limited area in which rice was grown, and for 
other irrigated lands to adopt a maximum of Es. 5 an acre. 

The general result on the whole subdivision will be seen from 
the following statement : — 



Ten Years* 
avonw-' 
Collections. 

Collections 

of 

185U~6(). 

Aflsessmont on On culti- 
Gultivation vated Area 
according to accortlinjjr to 
ten Years’ Survey 

average Rato. Kates. 

By Sur- 
vey Kates 
ou Waste 
Area. 

Total 

Survey 

Assessment. 


Rh. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rh. 

Parantej 

49,933 

52,803 

64,246 

63,578 

23,337 

86,9ir> 

Modiisa 

17,163 

21,139 

23,690 

19,566 

23,429 

42,995 


67,096 

73,942 

87,936 

83,144 

46,766 

1,29,910 
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The Survey assessment was thus — 

More than the ten year’s average by Es. 16,048 or 19’3 per 
cent. 

More than the collections of 1859-60 by Es. 9,202 or 12*4 
per cent. 

Less than tlio assessment on cultivation at ten year’s 
average rate by Es. 4,792 or 5‘4 per cent. 

The Superintendent’s proposals were approved by G-overnment 
at the end of 1861, but the period for which the rates were to be 
guaranteed was not fixed until the following year, when the 
Collector, after a season’s experience, had reported that they were 
working satisfactorily. 


DHANDHUKA. 

The few KluUsa villages, and a few Talukdari under the Col- 
lector’s management in this subdivision, had an experimental 
settlement introduced into thorn in 1858, which w'as sanctioned by 
Government. Of the former class there wx're twenty, and of the 
latter nine. The whole subdivision consisted of 182 villages, of 
a total area of 8,86,027, but tlui remainder were all Talukdari or 
alienat<‘d. It lies at the head of the Gulf of Cambay on the 
west, and is surrounded, except where it touches Dholka on the 
north-east, by villages under the control of the Political Agent 
in Kathiavad. It being almost level, and thei*e being no percep- 
tible variation in the climate, the only criterion on which to gi’oup 
the villages to be settled, which were scattered, was hj their dis- 
tance from markets and the general condition of the inhabitants. 
The old Eevenue Survey of the Province had not been extended 
to Bhandhuka, but a few villages had been measured by the Col- 
lector’s estahlishment. The existing system of revenue manage- 
ment having been that of division of produce (hhdgvatai), and the 
recorded area of lands being as unreliable as the revenue returns, 
the maximum rates of dry-crop assessment it was proposed to 
adopt were merely temporary and experimental, and were subse- 
quently considerably modified. The chief market towns were 
those of Dhandhuka, Dhoiar/i, Bdnpur, Barv/ila, and Botad. 
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None of the twenty-nine villages were affected by the market of 
Eanpnr but Eanpur itself, and none of them were near Botad, so 
that the grouping depended on the other three. The following 
rates were accordingly proposed : — 

Rs. a. 

2 8 for Dhandhuka itself. 

2 4 for Padana, near Dhandhuka. 

1 12 for Eanpur, and nine villages near Dholara. 

1 8 for three near Dhandhuka and Barvala, and five near 

Barvala. 

1 4 for one village near the port of Bjivaliari, and E. 1 
for four near Dholar;i, one of which was entirely 
waste. 

There was rice in only one village, for which a maximum of 
Es. 3 was proposed, and for a small amount of garden cultivation 
at the rate of Es. 10 per water-bag, to be placed permanently 
on the land. The total old assessment for 1855-56 came to 
Es. 59,614, and fell to 41,628, a reduction of 30 per cent. The 
new assessment was Es. 15,800, or 27 i per cent, below the ave- 
rage revenue under tho division-of-produce system for ten years. 


GOGHA. 

There were only four JcJidUd villages in the subdivision of 
Gogha (Gogo), for which i*evised rates were proposed in 1858 
and sanctioned in 1859. The markets were the seaports of 
Gogha and Bhaunagar. There had been revisions of assessment 
in 1839-40 and in 1850-51, in the former of which uniform rates 
were imposed as follows : — 



Dry Crop, 

Garden. 


Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bhckra . . 

12 0 per higha^ or 

2 8 0 per Jmjhaj or 


1 4 5 „ acre 

4 4 0 „ aero 

Khokra Mota 

CO 

o 

o 

2 8 0 „ Ugka, or 


15 7 „ aero 

4 4 0 „ aero 

Karera , 

. 6 0 „ higliat or 

2 0 0 „ higha, or 


10 0 „ aero 

3 6 3 „ acre 
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In the latter year the lands were classified into 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd, at the following rates : — 



Dry Crop. 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

1st. 

Garden. 

2nd. 

3ra. 


a. 

a. 

a. 

Ks. a. 

Bs. a. 

Ks. a. 

Bhekra . 

. 13 

11 

8 

3 0 

2 8 

2 0 

Ehokra Mota 

. 8 

6 

4 

2 12 

2 8 

2 0 

Karera . 

. 8 

6 

4 

2 8 

2 0 

1 8 

This classification was very faulty, especially in Bhekra. 



Under the latter, cultivation in Bhekra steadily decreased. The 
average assessment for nineteen years was R. 1 4a. 2p. in Bhekra, 
12a. 2p. in Khokra, and 11a. 8p. in Karera. The new maximum 
rates proposed were Es. 3 for Gogha, Es. 2|- for Bhekra, which 
was the best placed for markets, and Es. 2 for Ehokra and Karera. 
The result was as follows : — 


Gogha . 

Old Assess- 
ment. 

Ks. a. p. 

12 5 4 

New Assess- 
ment. 

Rs. a. p. 
20 0 0 

Average 
19 Years. 
Ks. a. p. 

New- 
Average. 
Rs. a. p. 

Assessment 
on Waste. 
Ks. 

Bhakra . 

. 1,038 8 1 

842 4 0 

14 2 

10 3 

185 

KhokraMota 339 8 8 

308 0 0 

12 2 

11 6 

100 

Karera . 

. 830 3 9 

789 0 0 

11 8 

11 8 

330 


There was no rice cultivation in any of the villages. A maximum 
of Es. 5 was proposed for garden lands under wells. 

The Yiramgam Taluka, brought under the Revenue Survey 
settlement in 1857-58, came under revision in 1890. To quote 
the words of the Collector of Ahmadabad, the result of the settle- 
ment showed how the imposition of a moderate and equable rate 
of assessment, coupled with the [development of the country by 
the extension of improved means of communication in a district, 
could, during a single generation, more than double the area of 
cultivation and the revenue derived from it by Government, even 
among a turbulent and thriftless race, and although the soil, when 
contrasted with that of other parts, of the Oollectorate, was com- 
paratively poor. For revision purposes, the measurement and 
classification of soils carried out at the first settlement were 
tested, and found fairly accurate. Out of 2,232 Survey Fields in 
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•wliicli the old measuremeats were examined, only about 6 per cent, 
were found to be wrong in area beyond 10 per cent. ; and in six 
out of sixty-nine villages coming under the revision, classification 
of soil had to be done over again. 

At the time of the first settlement, seventy-eight villages had 
to be dealt with, and the subsequent lapse to Government of two 
alienated villages brought the total to eighty. Eleven of these 
having been included in the new Taluka of Sanand, the remaining 
sixty-nine have come under revision. 

The Taluha has benefited greatly by the extension to it of the 
B. B. & C. I. Eailway from Ahmadabjid to the town of Yiramgam, 
and the construction of branch lines thence to the large salt- 
works a.t Khar/ighora and into Kathiavara. Viramgam has also 
been connected with the station of Mehsana on the Eajputana 
line. The villages on this line, however, are almost entirely 
Talukdari, held by Eoli Thakuras of the Chuval. The exceptions 
in the Ehalsa villages are ia Detroj and four adjoining villages, 
which will contain a new station, and have accordingly been 
raised one class in the new grouping for maximum dry-crop 
rates. Kharaghora and Ogan have been also raised from the 
original third to the new second group ; the former on account of 
the extension of the salt-works having created a market there, and 
its being now the terminus of the branch line from Viramgam, 
and the latter in consequence of its proximity to the station of 
Jakhvada on the Sanand and Ahmadabad line. With these 
exceptions, the original grouping of 1857-58 for maximum rates 
of dry-crop assessment remains as it was. 

The inaximuni dry-crop rate adopted for this Taluka in that 
year was four annas lower than that of Dholka, on account of its 
greater distance from the market of Ahmadabad, the large area 
of land still waste in it, the generally lower status of the popu- 
lation, and the inferiority of their cultivation. Both Talukas 
have now been placed on an equality in this respect, and one 
maximum of Es. 2 8a. has been adopted, the course of events 
having improved the condition of Viramgam and left Dholka 
!)ehind in the matter of improved means of communication, not- 
withstanding the superiority of the soil and water of the latter. 
This imi>rovement has admitted of the maximum rates in the 
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second and third groups of villages being increased by six annas, 
that is, from Es. 1 12a. and Es. 1 8a. respectively to Es. 2 2a. 
and Es. 1 14a. In the fourth group, consisting of two villages 
near the brackish lake of the Nal, the soil of which is much im- 
pregnated with salt, the original maximum of Es. 1 4a. has been 
retained. These villages are remote, and have not profited by 
the railways. It will be seen by the following figures that the 
result anticipated by the Settlement Officer in 185?-58 from the 
settlement has been amply realised : — 


1857-58 . 

1888-89 . 

Increase . 


Ocenpied Acres. 

. 71,989 

. 146,088 

. 74,099 

or 

102*7 per cent. 


Assessment in Rs. 

77,354 

1,56,493 

79,139 

or 

102*3 per cent. 


Other facts prove that the increased receipts from the Govern- 
ment land revenue are in no way oppressive to the holders of 
land. In the two years preceding the revision, in which the 
rainfall was unusually scanty, there were issued respectively 124 
and 524 notices of sale of occupancy rights in land, in consequence 
of failure to pay the revenue, the number in 1886-87 having been 
only twenty-one, but of these actual distraint only took place in 
two and three cases. That the value of land under the Survey 
settlement is large is proved by returns of sales under the orders 
of the Civil Courts, and of mortgages and leases given by the 
Deputy Superintendent of the Survey. Eor the five years 1884-85 
to 1888-89, under the first of these heads, the average proportion 
the highest sums realised bore to the Government assessment was 
34*46, under the second 114*19 (of mortgages with possession of 
land 179), and under the third 22*74. 

The statistics of population, &c., during the period of the 
settlement are equally favourable as to the result of the introduc- 
tion of the new system. It must at the same time be remembered 
that the value of agricultural produce has very largely increased, 
and the opening of railways and establishment of cotton factories 
in the Taluka have given a stimulus to labour and thrown a good 
deal of money into the country. Population has increased by over 
VOL. I. 5 
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50 per cent., liouses by 35 per cent., carts by 77 per cent., and 
ploughs by 58 per cent. The number of sheep and goats is very 
greatly in excess of that of 1857-58, this being probably due to 
increased facilities for export to Bombay and other large markets. 
On the other hand, agricultural cattle and cows and buffaloes have 
decreased, such decrease being due, as in other districts, to the 
expansion of cultivation and decrease of area of waste land, over 
which numbers of useless animals in former days enjoyed free 
pasturage. 

During the thirty years’ currency of the settlement, the number 
of wells rose from 384 to 799 (108 per cent.), a sure sign of the 
prosperity of the people, especially when it is considered that very 
little of the water procurable is sweet, and much of it very 
brackish. In the same period 2,096 acres of ordinary dry- crop 
land have been converted into Mari, or rice-beds. The amount of 
capital thus invested in improvements, for the benefit of themselves 
and their successors, by the cultivators, is a proof that the people 
are sensible of the value of the concession to them, under the sys- 
tem, that they will derive the full value of their own expenditure. 
That they fully appreciate the increased facilities they now enjoy 
for access to other than local markets is shown by the growth of 
the area under cotton, an exportable product, from 32‘56 per cent, 
of the whole cultivated area in 1877-78 to 51 T7 at the present 
time. 

The average increase of assessment under the revision for the 
four groups of villages respectively came to 36|, 33, 31 J, and 67 
per cent. ; hut these were, by the orders of Government, all 
brought clown in the application of the rates, so as not to exceed 
the 33 per cent, allowed by the rules, by remitting, during the 
currency of the new settlement, the whole of the subsoil water- 
rates proposed to be substituted for the rates for water-bag, 
leviable under the original settlement on irrigated lands, and by 
a reduction of rates in the two poor villages of the fourth group. 
One village was subsequently lowered from the second to the third 
group, and sanction accorded to the new settlement for thirty 
years under the Survey rules from 1888-89. One departure 
appears to have been allowed from the usual terms of -settlement, 
in only giving occupants the usufruct in place of proprietary right 
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in fruit trees in tlieir oceupaneies, in consequence of the temp- 
tation held out to them, by the great demand for railway sleepers, 
to cut down trees and sell the wood for that purpose. It may be 
found advisable to relax this order in j)ractice by allowing the 
local authorities to permit the felling of trees on the condition of 
two or three trees being raised in place of every old tree cut 
down. 


DASKROHI. 

The Tiiluha of Dashrohi, in which Ahmadiibad itself is situated, 
came under revision in 1889. The original settlement was spread 
over several years, owing to wrong classification of rice lands in 
the first instance; to the difficulty of fixing a pjermanent assess- 
ment on lands on the banks of the Sabarmati Eiver, which were 
liable to be washed away or to deteriorate in value in consequence 
of the erosive action of fioods ; and to other causes. The final 
guarantee for thirty years permanency of settlement appears not 
to have been given until 1866. 

It consisted, in 1860->61, of 119 villages, and had transferred to 
it in 1867 twenty-nine from the Taluka of Jetalpur, which lay 
immediately to its south. Of these, one was subsequently granted 
in ind7n- to the family of Gajanand Yishal, for his services during 
the Mutiny of 1857 ; eleven were handed over to the new Taluka 
of Sanand; twelve, of which the lands were intermixed, were 
amalgamated into one ; and one, consisting of lands situated 
within the walls of the town of Ahmadabiid, was specially settled 
in 1881. Deducting these twenty-five, there remained four, which, 
with the original 119, made up the 123 finally brought under 
revision. 

Daskrohi is favourably situated in being close to the large 
market of Ahmadabiid, now an important railway centre, and in 
having a second railway station, Barejri, within its limits. It 
contains much superior soil of the gorh^u 'OT white description, 
and its lliMd^ alluvial land on the hanks of the river, is particularly 
fertile. Owing to these circumstances, it hears, with one excep- 
tion, the highest assessment in the Collectorate, the original dry- 
crop maximum of Es. 3 12a. having now been raised to Es. 4 4a- 

5 ^ 
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For revision purposes, the measui'ements in 117 villages and the 
classification of soils in 111 were found sufficiently accurate to he 
confirmed. In three villages the measurements were made over 
again in consequence of errors being discovered, and in three more 
on account of changes through the action of the river, and of 
Survey fields having been appropriated to building and railway 
purposes. Errors were found in the original classification suffi- 
ciently large to condemn it in four villages, and portions of three 
others ; whilst four more had to be re-classified owing to changes 
in Survey fields, as in the case of the re-measured villages. Special 
assessment, varying according to subsoil water advantages, has 
been substituted for existing assessment on wells, and special 
extra assessment has been imposed on lands which are irrigable 
from wells on the river bank that have an unfailing supply of 
sweet water. Extra rates have also been put on rice lands under 
a small irrigation work in the neighbourhood of Ahmadabad^ 
carried out at the expense of the State. 

The Tiiluka has benefited greatly since the settlement of I860,, 
from the marked rise in the value of agricultural produce and the 
establishment of railway communication, which has tended to 
constitute the town of Ahmadabad the largest market in the Pro- 
vince of Gujarat. Its progress has not been so marked as that of 
Viramgam, there having been less room for expansion in it than 
in the latter comparatively more backward Taluka. It has, how- 
ever, been substantial, as shown by the population having increased 
by 25 per cent., tiled houses by 26*3 (accompanied by a diminution 
of 6 per cent, in thatched houses), carts by 16*5, and ploughs by 
21*3 per cent. The increase in the number of agricultural cattle 
by 4 per cent, points to more thorough cultivation, whilst the 
diminution in cattle of other kinds, and sheep and goats, is no 
doul>t due to contraction of area of pasturage. The diffierence 
between the area of land in occupation in 1860 and in 1887-88, 
which amounted to 27,540 acres, or 27*7 per cent., has kept pace 
with the increase in population and houses, whilst the sinking of 
740 new wells, and the repairing of 1,570 formerly in bad order, 
show that agricultural capital is being invested in tluj soil, for 
which the existence of subsoil water in unlimited quaniities and 
within a reasonable depth of the surface affords am]>Ie scope. A 
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further proof of such investment lies in the conversion of over 
5,000 acres of dry-crop into rice land in the course of the Survey 
lease. That the agriculturists are disposed to take advantage of 
other facilities for getting larger returns from their lands is, 
moreover, shown by their having so far overcome their religious 
prejudices as to purchase nearly 7,500 cart-loads of the night-soil 
of the town converted into jpoudrette. Statistics connected with 
the sale, mortgage, and leasing of lands prove that the occupancy 
right has acquired a considerable saleable value. In the three 
years preceding the revision, the sale of 830 acres of revenue- 
paying land fetched Es. 84,858, or over 25| years’ assessment; 
202 acres were leased at nearly treble their assessment ; and 582| 
acres were mortgaged for about twenty-eight times the Govern- 
ment rental. 

Not much change has been made in,the grouping of the villages 
for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment, nearness to or distance 
from the market of Ahmadabad having been in both original and 
revision settlements the chief factors taken into consideration. 
There are still six groups with maxima of from Es. to Es. 3, 
in place of from Es. 3 12a. to Es. . The general result is an 
increase of Es. 62,842, or about 22 per cent, on the rental of 
Government occupied land. This is a very moderate enhance, 
ment when it is considered that a large income from lands formerly 
assessed as garden has been foregone, and considerable loss to the 
revenue has been caused by alluvial lands on the river-banks 
having been washed away. The percentage increase in the 
different groups varies from 10 per cent, in the first to 50^ in 
the sixth class, and is, as was to be expected, in inverse ratio to 
the area of garden lands in each, on which the old well assessment 
has been remitted under the new system of taxation according to 
subsoil water advantages. The alluvial soil in and on the banks 
of the Sabarmati and other rivers has been assessed, in conse- 
sequence of its superior natural fertility and water privileges, at 
special rates, averaging about Es. 7 2a. per acre. 

The proprietary right in all fruit trees standing on occupied 
lands has been granted to the occupants according to the Survey 
rules. 
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DHANDHUKA. 

The settlement of the twelve IcMlsd or directly-inanagecl 
Government villages in the Dhaiidhuka Taluha, carried out in 
1857-58 and 1858-59, has now been revised. To these may he 
added a new settlement in one village, formerly held under the 
Tjilukd{iri tenure, that has lately lapsed to Government. Thirteen 
villages are thus included in the last settlement. The work in 
the original measurement and classification of soils was found to 
require hut little correction. The difference in area under the two 
was very trifling — a little over 33 acres only out of 88,953. Such 
was the case also in the matter of classification of soils, which are 
almost all of an equal quality of black, suited to the growth of 
wheat and cotton, the area under these croj^s being respectively 
25 and 40i per cent, of the whole. The Taluka has profited little 
in the course of the Survey lease from improvement in its means 
of communication, only the town of Eanpnr in the west having 
within its limits a station of the Wudhwan and Bhaunagar Bail- 
way. Dhaiidhuka is still tlK3 chief market, while that at Dholera 
has fallen off, partly in consequence of much cotton now finding 
its way to Bombay via Bhaunagar instead of by Bholera, and 
partly from the silting up of the creek at the latter port, which 
has removed the place of shipment about two miles farther from 
the town. Eanpur has, of course, risen in importance from having 
a railway station, and its maximum rate of assessment has been 
proportionately increased, as will be seen hereafter. The roads in 
the Taluka are pretty much in the same condition as they were. 
It lies out of the way of trafii(;, and is rarely visited by Europeans 
other than the Civil Staff of the Coliectorate. The occupancy 
right in land has acquired a saleable value, but a small one when 
compared with than in the rest of the Coliectorate ; in the three 
years preceding the revision it realised rather less than eight 
times the Government assessment. This applies to dry-crop land, 
the area under rice and garden cultivation being hardly worth 
consideration. The condition of the occupants of land in Dhan- 
dhuka itself is said to have doterionited of late years, and to be 
no better now than it was nearly thirty years ago. The maximum 
rate of dry-crop assessment in this town, at first introduced ex- 
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perimentallj in lien of the old division-o£-produce system, was 
found to involve such a large loss of revenue that it was increased 
in 1863 bv 60 per cent., that is, from Es. 2-| to Es. 4 ; and those 
in Eanpur and three other villages bv four annas in each. These 
new rates, with those originally adopted in the remaining seven 
villages, have remained in force up to the time of revision. The 
general result has been an increase of Es. 4,562, or about 10| per 
cent., in the Government revenue; and the trifling remissions that 
have had to be given, with the few cases of distraint and sale of 
occupancy rights for the recovery of rent, show that the assess- 
ment has not been beyond the capacity of the land to bear. 
There are unfortunately no means of comparing the statistics of 
population, &c., at the commencement and termination of the 
Survey lease, as those formerly collected were burnt some years 
ago in a fire in the Survey Eecord Office, so that any improvement 
that may have taken place cannot be ascertained. The villages are 
so scattered that there can be no real grouping made of them with 
reference to markets, and the revision of rates has consequently 
resolved itself into one based on a consideration of the circum- 
stances of each village. The maxiramn of Dhandhuka has thus 
been raised from Es. 4 to Es. 4|, that of Eanpur from Es. 2 to 
Es. 3, and those in the remainder by four annas, with one excep- 
tion, in which the rate of Es. 1|- is maintained. For the village of 
Aniali Kathini, now settled for the first time, a maximum of 
Es. 1 12a. per acre has been adopted. The general result has 
been to raise the Government demand on the twelve villages, 
excluding the last mentioned, by 35- per cent., but the increase 
in the individual villages does not exceed the limit laid down by 
the rules. The Eesolntion of Government, in sanctioning the 
proposjds, ordered that the general limit of 33 per cent, increase 
should not be exceeded in the .practical application of the rates, 
and gave a guarantee for the permanence of the latter for the 
usual term of thirty years, in opposition to the wish of the 
Eevenue Commissioner to sanction them for only fifteen. 

The proprietary right in a few fruit trees in Dhandhuka has 
been given to the occupants of the land in which they are growing. 
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SAmND. 

The revision of the ori;^mal Survey Settlement has now been 
carried out in the villages of this Tiiluka, which has been made up, 
since that settlement, of the following villages : — 


20 Khiilsa villages formerly in Dholka. 

11 

„ Daskrohi. 

11 

„ Viramgam, 

5 „ 

„ J etalpur. 

47 



39 Tiiliikdari and Iiuimi of Dholka and Viramgam. 

Of the total number of Klnilsa villages, only four were more or 
less measured de novo, in consequence of errors found in the old 
measurement ; and out of 2,592 Survey fields tested, the error in 
2,195 was less than 5 x>er cent. Classification of soils was re-done 
in nine villages, and partially in one, while in thirty-seven the old 
classification was confirmed. There is an increase of about 194 
acres on the original area of 120,555, the discrepancy between the 
two measurements being thus very trifling. 

In the course of the first; Survey lease the arable dry-crop land 
has increased by a])Out 3,500 acres, whereas the rice and garden 
lands have fallen off to the extent of over 3,000. One reason of 
the great reduction in the latter was the damage done by an un- 
usually heavy flood in the Sabarinati river in 1877, reducing the 
revenue from hluH^d alluvial lands from Ks. 8,148 to Es. 927 in the 
single village of Ivasandra, and leaving a large area of sand where 
there was formerly flourishing garden cultivation. Eice also 
appears to be a very X)recarious crop, owing to the uncertainty of 
the rainfall, which, in eleven years out of the seventeen for which 
returns are given, was considerably under the general average of 
about thirty inches in the neighbourhood. Eice is still, however, 
such a favourite croj), that 3,437 acres of dry-crop land have been 
converted into rice-beds. This increase has, no doubt, beeu 
greatly |)rompted by the knowledge that the full benefit of the 
improvement is secured by law to the tenant. 

Another fact of an unusual character wuth regard to the agri- 
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culture of the Taluka is brought to notice in the extension of 
tobacco, grown as a dry crop, from 48 to 743 acres. 

Within the last twenty years the means of communication have 
been greatly improved by the construction of the railway to 
Viramgam, with three stations, one of them at Sanand itself, 
within the limits of the Taluka ; a metalled road from Sarkhej in 
the east, passing through Sanand to Viramgam ; and a second, 
connecting the Tciluka with Bavala in Dholka, and thence with 
the port of Dholera, on the Gulf of Cambay, are also of use for 
the conveyance of agricultural produce. Eoad-making in a part 
of the country where there is no stone must always be a very 
expensive matter. 

There are many signs of increased material prosperity since the 
introduction of the Survey system. Population has increased by 
nearly 29 per cent., and the number of houses inhabited by them 
by over 20 per cent. ; another circumstance with regard to this 
particular being noteworthy, viz., that there has been a diminution 
of thatched tenements to the extent of 67, and an increase of 
substantial tiled houses of 88, per cent. The area of increase in 
actual cultivation has been unusually large, having risen from 
24,494 acres in 1859-60 to 60,629 acres in 1889-90, or 147*5 per 
cent., heing an increase per head of population from *61 to 1*18. 
A diminution of about 4 per cent, in the proportion that agricul- 
turists formerly bore to non-agriculturists proves that, with the 
opening out of the country, a great want is being supplied, viz., 
the establishment of means of livelihood other than agricultui*e. 
There are now two cotton-spinnmg factories at the town of 
Sanand, whence a good deal of cotton is exported to Surat, 
Bombay, and elsewhere. 

Agricultural cattle have increased by 9*5 per cent., and non- 
agricultural decreased by over 19 per cent., owing, no doubt, to 
the extension of the cultivated and contraction of pasturage area. 
Over 11 per cent, of the Survey fields in the Taluka are, however, 
still unoccupied, which leaves room for the sheep and goats which 
are bred and exported, and have increased hy over 1,300 in the 
last thirty years. Carts are reported to have decreased in number, 
but the returns in this respect are considered untrustworthy. On 
the whole, there can be no doubt that this tract of country has 
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greatly improYcd in prosperity during the Survey lease. The 
opening up of the country by the railroad to Bombay has tended 
to equalise the values of agricultural produce, which are now 
about double of what they were when the first settlement was 
introduced. Tlie value of the occupancy right in land is now con- 
siderable ; this is proved by its having fetched, in the years 1884 
to 1888, at forced sales by order of Court, from eleven to nearly 
twenty-three times the amount of the assessment, and having been 
let on lease for from thirty-one to forty-five times that amount, 
whilst in cases of mortgage the returns are equally favourable. 
Contrasting the area in occupation and realisations of revenue in 
1860-61 and 1889-90, the following figures show that the State 
has also benefited : — 

Area under Occupation. Revenue. Per-centage. Increase. 

Acres. Rs. Area. Revenue. 

1860-61 . . 41,404 82,289 

1889-90 , . 60,680 1,09,929 

19,226 27,640 46*4 33-6 

The new grouping of the villages comprised in the present 
Taluha has been carried out correctly with reference to market 
facilities, those near Sanand and Ahmadabjid, fourteen in number, 
being in the first group with a maximum dry -crop rate of Es. 3j; 
a second group of sixteen villages, somewhat farther from market, 
with a maximum of Es. 2.J ; a third, of nine villages, with one of 
Es. ; and two others of four villages, with maxima of Es. 2 
and Es. li respectively. These rates are similar to those of the 
neighbouring villages of Daskrohi, Dholka, and Viramgam already 
noticed. 

The orders of Government with regard to doing away with 
separate water-rates on land under wells, and assessment for sub- 
water facilities, remarked on under the head of Dholka, have been 
duly observed. Thei'e now remain for revision in the Ahmad- 
ahad Collcctorate only the Taluka of Parantej and the few 
Jchdlsd villages in the Gogha Taluka. Of the unmixed benefits 
conferred by the introduction of the Eevenne Survey system, both 
on the State and its subjects, there can be no doubt. The cum- 
brous methods of realising the land revenue inherited from our 
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ITative predecessors, or others but little better invented by the 
early Collectors, some of which have been described above — 
methods under which there was no proper safeguard against em- 
bezzlement of the dues of the State, and the ryots were hindered 
from improving their own condition by fear of extra taxation of 
capital and labour they might invest — have been done away with. 
The day has gone by when a cultivator accustomed to the old 
division-of-produce system could say, as was actually said to the 
writer of this history some forty years ago, that the land would 
produce nothing more, its fertility having been destroyed by the 
dragging of iron chains over it. There has been substituted for 
this and equally uncivilized plans of revenue collection the simple 
Survey tenure, under which a really valuable property has been 
secured for the occupants, and the State has been saved from the 
possibility of fraud, except by the inconceivable combination of 
the whole staff of a Collectorate. The rapid increase of population 
and agricultural capital and stock, the development of agriculture, 
and the ease with which the Land Revenue is collected when 
compared with the constant remissions that had to he given, and 
the balances loft outstanding in former years, have been aini>lj 
proved in the foregoing pages ; and the following summary for 
the Talukas hitherto brought under revision of the revenue at the 
commencement and end of the first Survey lease, shows the extent 
to which the State has benefited by the liberal policy jmrsued ; — 


Taluka. 

Land Revenuo 
at Settlement. 

Land Revenue 
at Revision. 

Increase 


Rs. 

Rs. 

per cent. 

Dholka . . 

. 1,52,832 

1,92,112 

25*7 

Sanand . . 

. 1,09,929 

1,40,541 

27-5 

Yiramgain . 

77,354 

1,56,493 

102*3 

Daskrohi . . 

. 2,85,381 

3,52,217 

23*4 

Dhandhuka . 

47,926 

64,809 

35*2 
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KHEDA (KAIRA). 


The district or Collectorate of Kheda lies between 22^ 15' 25" 
and 23® 10' K Lat., and 72® 33' 40" and 73® 0' 27" E. Long., and 
has a total area of about 1,600 square miles. It lies to tbe north- 
east of the Gulf of Cambaj, and east and south-east of the 
Ahmadabad Collectorate. As a whole, it is the richest and most 
densely populated portion of the Bombay Presidency, the popula- 
tion averaging nearly 490 souls to the square mile. It consists 
of seven Talukas, commencing on the north, near Parantej in 
Ahmadabad, with Kapadvanj, and running to the south and 
south-east wdth Thasra, Mehmadabiid, Nadi ad (Nei’iad), Matar, 
Anand, and Borsad. On the south and east it is bounded by the 
Mahi (Myhee) river, which flows into the Gulf of Cambay at the 
town of that name. The Talukas of Borsad and Anand are much 
intermixed with Gaikvari and Cambay (Khambtit) territory, and 
on the west the Collectorate is for a short distance separated from 
that of Ahmadabad by the Sabarmati river, which also joins the 
Gulf of Camboy at its head. 

The territories composing the present Collectorate of Kheda 
(or Kaira, as it is more generally called) came under British 
rule partly in 1802-3 and partly in 1817. It has already been 
stated, under the heading of the Ahmad/ibad Collectorate, that 
the subdivisions of Dbolka, Dhandhuka, and Gogha were included 
in Kheda until the eastern and western zillahs (distidcts) north 
of the Myhee river were constituted in 1818. The early history 
of those subdivisions having been sketched under the former, our 
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attention inaj now be confined to the territory comprised in 
Kheda proper, as it exists at tbe present day. There has been 
little change in it since the commencement. For about three 
years from 1830 the subdivision of Kapadvanj was transferred to 
Ahmadabad when Kheda was made a Sub-collectorate, but it was 
re-included in the latter when it regained its former consequence 
as a full Collector’s charge in 1833. The territories ceded in 1803 
were, in addition to Dholka, Dhandhuka, and Gogha, mentioned 
above, the fort and town of Kheda, and the present subdivisions 
of Nadiad (Neriad), Matar, and Mahundha from the Caikvar,. 
and some villages round Napad from the Peshva. In 1817 the 
Gaikvar also ceded Mehmadabad, Alina, Thtisra, Antroli, and 
half of Petlad and the country subordinate to it, to provide pay- 
ment for additional subsidiary forces ; and Kapadvanj and Bhalaj 
were exchanged for Bijapur in Northern Gujarat, the administra- 
tion of the latter proving inconvenient in consequence of the 
lawlessness of its inhabitants. Petlad was subsequently re- 
transferred to the Gaikvar, and the Collectorate now consists of 
the seven subdivisions of Kapadvanj, Thasra, Mehmadabad, 
Matar, Nadiad, Anand, and Borsad, the most fertile and densely 
populated portion of the Province. With the exception of a few 
towards the Sabarmati held by some of the Kasbatis of Dholka, 
there is no class of villages exactly corresponding with those in 
the Talukdari estates in Ahmadabad. In the south-eastern 
corner of the district, however, on the bank of the Myhee, there 
are a good many held by petty Koli chiefs which have always 
paid the same rentals since the introduction of British rule, and 
have preserved their independence even more than the Mehvasi 
holders in the north-east of Ahmadabad. There are two other 
classes of villages peculiar to this Collectorate, viz., those held by 
the Maliks in Thasra, and the Narvadari, the constitution of 
which is c3parcenary and very similar to that of the Bhagdari 
villages in Bharuch. The former consists of twenty-seven vil- 
lages, originally granted rent-free by Mahmud Begada, Sultan of 
Gujarat, to certain Mussulman soldiers of the Malik tribe for 
their valour at the siege of Pavagad in the Panch Mahals in the 
year 1483. This rent-free tenure, after lasting for over 20G 
years, was encroached upon by the Mahrattas, and, after various 
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changes of fortune, even after the commencement of British rule, 
it was finally settled that the Maliks should be allowed to hold 
the lands cultivated by themselves in 1819 rent-free, and on the 
remainder receive a share varying in different villages from 
seven- sixteenths to nine-sixteenths of the revenue, according to 
the Survey rates, which were to he administered by Government 
ofiScers. Village accountants appointed by the Maliks were to be 
paid by Government. 

For the first five years of British rule the subdivisions of this 
Gollectorate were farmed out to the Desais and Amins. This 
system was succeeded for some time by leases of their own vil- 
lages being given to the Patels; but as it was found that no 
true account of the revenues could be thus obtained, a scheme of 
setting up competitors to them was resorted to, and villages to 
some extent were leased out to the highest bidders. In the mean- 
time, however, village accountants had been gradually introduced 
and more accurate information thus obtained, which enabled the 
Collector to protect the ryots from over-exactions on the jiart of 
the farmers, as well as effect other important improvements in 
administration, such as relieving them from the necessity of pro- 
viding a banker’s security, for which heavy interest was de- 
manded, for their revenue payments. This paved the way 
towards the adoption of the rayatvdri system of direct dealing 
with individual cultivators, until, in 1820, 370 out of 560 villages 
were so managed. In Mr. Elphinstone’s Minute of 1821 on the 
Ahmadabad and Kheda Collectorates, strong disapproval was 
expressed of the plan of giving farms to strangers, but that of 
fanning to the Patels of villages was considered less objectionable. 
The latter was not unpopular among the people themselves, but 
it had the disadvantage that Patels were not generally in pos- 
session of capital, as most stranger farmers would be. The 
Collector, moreover, would probably not be so careful to watch 
its operation as in the case of a farmer, and abuses might continue 
for a long time without discovery if the Patel could manage to 
stifie inquiry, as he could do more easily than a stranger. The 
chief argument in favour of a rayatvdri settlement, on the other 
hand, was that there would be no one to share the produce of the 
soil but the State and the ryot himself. The objections to it 
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were that it tended to lessen the influence of the Patels and dis- 
organize the system o£ village government, the value of which had 
lately been rated so highly. It would also entail on the Collector 
a great deal of inquiry into details; but, if farming gave less 
trouble, it was because the Collector neglected those very inquiries 
which formed an important part of his dutj^ It certainly exposed 
Government to a greater risk of loss of revenue than farming ; 
but if this loss were not so great as to derange the finances 
generally, it was better that Government should suffer than the 
ryot. The nanA system, where the Patidars (sharers) were 
numerous, had many of the advantages of the rayatvdri without 
risk of loss to Government, as the ryots were guarded against 
over-exaction by being able to move away to otlier villages. The 
inconvenience of it was that as long as one sharer was badly off, 
the revenue of the others could not be raised, however much their 
circumstanci's might have improved; and, on the other hand, 
remission could not be granted to a sharer in disti’ess, hocause all 
tlie rest liad ai right to partiei])ato in what was given. It ]>rovided 
safeguards against over-assessment xuider a rapacious Government, 
but was also a l)ar to the just claims of the State. 

On the whole, th<3 Minute gave a preference to leases to Patels 
to th(‘ exclusion of strangers. The terms of the ieas(is should be 
moderate, and the payments of each ryot fixed with sini] dicity 
and at a low rate. Tb(‘y might be given for five years, if security 
were given for payment of a heavy penalty if the villages werti not 
found in pr<>sp<‘rou>s condition at the expiration of the leases. 
Under such conditions the only profit to the Patel would bo from 
idle cultivation of new land, and he would be answerable for the 
ryois^ defaults. A. modification of this plan might l>e to scitiie 
with each ryot for five years, a.nd to farm out th(i waste lands to 
Patels. These ])roposals applied to mija (simple) villages,, 
and in iSTarva or Patidari villages leases might also l>a given for 
similar piTiods, after the liability of alienated lands to assess- 
ment had been inquired into and disposed of. In the nnamwlnle 
thex'c was no objection to the grant of wtavd or gradually increas- 
ing leases in villages capable of improvement by fresh cultivation, 
in which success would depend on introducing new cultivators. 
These would be safe from ill-treatment for the first few years, and 
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could afterwards protect themselves by written agreements. A 
regular Survey assessment was strongly approved where inquiry 
showed that the present assessments were unequal in particular 
instances, a reform in which would not unsettle the country 
generally. The proceedings of Panchayats entrusted with the 
task of revision should, however, be minutely supervised by the 
Collector. The assessment of alienated land should be approached 
cautiously on account of the distress that would be caused to- 
individuals by any large measure of resumption, and of the 
difS.culty of detailed inquiries ; but excessive assessment on talpoi 
(Grovernment) lands might at all events fairly be placed on the 
alienated lands held together with them. 

These alienated lands were of the same nature as those described 
in other parts of Gujarat, and as with regard to them a similar 
compromise was finally effected as in Surat, by their titles being 
confirmed and new deeds granted on payment of quit-rents 
varying in amount according to the nature of their tenure, further 
detailed notice of the subject here is unnecessary. In the Kheda 
Collectorate, however, the practice of indirectly assessing such 
lands to the State revenue, even in ISTarvadari villages not 
directly managed by Government officers, was from the first 
carried to a greater extent than elsewhere. This jmactice is- 
alluded to in the concluding sentence of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
Minute quoted above, and was known by the name of vetd. A 
person having a holding comprising both Government land and 
alienated had a much heavier assessment than it would fairly 
bear imposed on the former in consideration of the latter held with 
it rent-free or paying only a quit-rent, and a distinct provision was 
made in the old Bombay Eevenue Eegulation XVII. of 1827, Sec. 
iv., cl. 4, by which such excess of assessment could be placed on the 
land enjoyed without being assessed or assessed below its value. 

■ The detailed measurement of the Collectorate in the years 
1820 to 1826 was made no more use of here than in the other 
Gujarat Collectorates, the revenue Tip to the time of the Eevenue 
Survey settlement having always been collected according to 
dsrd or estimated highcis; nor was any inquiry held, as mm 
done by Col. Monier Williams in Bharuch, into the titles of 
alienated lands. 
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111 Kheda, as elsewliere, tlie influence of the Hereditary Ofhcers 
'Ceased as soon as the practice of farming the revenue to them 
was discontinued, a course rendered practicable by the accumula- 
tion of detailed information on revenue matters by means of 
village accountants. This was not accomplished in a day, nor 
without opposition on the part of those officers and the Patels at 
their instigation. In 1814-15, for instance, the Bhats of Matar, 
a caste of bards who bore a semi-sacred character and bad been 
in the habit of providing security for the payment of village 
revenues, murdered two of their women to intimidate the officers 
of Government from ap 2 >ointing village accountants ; and the 
Patels of Nadiad had to be superseded by the Collector, for 
opposition to the direct management he considered it advisable 
to introduce, some of them being even punished as criminals for 
conspiracy. By tact and persevereiice, how^ever, confidence was 
.gradually inspired, and the revenues of the district steadily 
increased. A number of Harva villages, in which that system 
had broken down in consequence of over-assessment and general 
mismanagement, were restoi'ed to their proprietors under their 
old tenure, and antiquated methods of assessment, according to 
crop-rates and payment of plough-tax and other money cesses, 
were by degrees superseded by fixed rates upon the blgha assessed 
by Panchayats throughout the Collectorate. This was entirely in 
accordance with the orders of the Court of Directors, who as early 
as 1818 sent out instructions that, ‘^in place of ryots’ contribu- 
tions being regulated by the computed value of a certain 2 >ropor- 
tion of each crop, the average quantity and value of the 2}roduee 
for a term of years should be made the standard of value of the 
Government share, and the money value of this considered the 
maximum demand. All increase in production, from whatever 
causes arising, was to be the exclusive property of the ryots, 
subject to repayment of any advances made to them.” This wise 
and liberal policy was never lost sight of in Kheda, but steadily 
pursued, much to the credit of successive Collectors, however 
rough and ready were the means they adopted to carry it into 
effect, from time to time, through the instrumentality of juries of 
experts. 

In 1814-15 the villages held by the Thiikor of Bhaunagar were 

TOL. I. 0 
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declared liable to have their rentals increased, like other Tsilukdari 
estates in Bhandhuka and Goglia in the Gaikvar’s territories in 
Kathiavad. It was clearly proved by ancient rent-rolls of both 
subdivisions that the rentals of the Chief had fluctuated from 
time to time both upwards and downwards, and from one of the 
former, dated ninety years previously, it appeared that at that 
time the estate had been assessed Ils. 27,000 a year higher. The 
Collector l^elievcd that the subsequent decrease was entirely due 
to tlie venality, reinissncss, or imbecility of Native ojflcials. He 
considered that the Es. 18,000 added to the rental were far below 
what the State had a right to demand, viz. the equivalent of 
one-third of the gross produce, and saw no reason why Bhau- 
nagar should pay what was estimated to be only 15 per cent, of 
the revenues wliile the inferior Grassias paid as much as 25. 

The effect of the punishment inflicted on the Patels of Nadiad 
and the introduction of direct Government management into that 
subdivision appears to have ].)een marked. Its revenue at the 
cession had been calculated at Es. 1,75,000, but the area of 
cultivation liad heen found by survey to be considerably in excess 
of the estimate, and the rtwenuo had now reached Es. 2,62,263. 
The itcmi of village expenses in the Collectorate was at this time 
carefully inquired into, and reduc(‘.d from Es. 23,918 to Es. 5,863. 
Inquiries were also instituted into the necessity for the large 
establishment of her(‘clitary District Eevenue Officers in Nacliad, 
(consisting of sewen princiy)al and three inferior Desais, a Muz- 
raoondar (district accountant), and three Amm Patels. The 
services of the Desais appear to have been at once dispensed with 
as useless. 

In addition to the territorial changes involved in the Province 
of Gujarat in tlio formation of tlie new Coliectorates of Ahmad- 
alnul and Kheda, and the consolidation of Bharuch, in consequence 
of tli<i various cessions and exchanges of portions of country that 
toolc place in 1817-18, a considerable modification was made in 
the duties of the Collectors of Land Revenue by the transfer of 
the ma;na.gement of the Laud Customs, whi(di had up to that time 
be(m in their hands, to the Collector of Sea Customs, 

In 1818-19, with reference to the wish expressed by the Court 
of Directors tliat ryots' payments should be fixed on a considera- 
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tion of the average i3roduce of a series of years, the Collector 
reported on the impossibility of acquiring such information, and 
urged that any sudden change of system in the direction of a 
permanent settlement was unadvisable. All that was required, 
he considered, to complete the j)i-'osperity of the district was to 
grant proprietary rights to the cultivators themselves or village 
shareholders (Narvadars), but not in any way to create Zamindari 
rights, as had been done in other parts of India. As the revision 
of assessments by Panchayats had been found productive of mis- 
chievous effects through the absence of efficient supervision of 
their proceedings, Government at this time issued orders that no 
general measure of the kind should be carried out except under 
the close personal inspection of the Collectors and their Assist- 
ants. With regard to the granting of leases, orders were issued 
that none should be given to single farmers except in the case of 
villages that had declined in prosperity and required the expendi- 
ture of large capital to reinstate them. It would be less objection- 
able to grant them to single Patels in large directly-managed 
(sevja) villages, but as it would tend to cut off direct communica- 
tion between the ryots and the Collector, and divert profits to the 
Patels, it was undesirable to grant such leases ; existing laws 
were not, however, to be disturbed. The same course might be 
followed in the case of leases of their own holdings already 
given to individual ryots, but they were as a rule unadvisable, as 
the losses of unsuccessful ryots fell, in consequence of their want 
of capital, on Government, while successful ones kept all their 
profits to themselves. There would be no objection to granting 
them in sharehold villages, where most of the people belonged to 
the Patidari or shareholding class, as soon as it had been ascertained 
where there was any alienated land that could be brought under 
assessment. In the ease of leases proposed to he given to indi- 
vidual ryots, it should first he ascertained that no change, how- 
ever moderate and gradual, was required to remove inequality of 
assessment. When this had been done, leases for five years 
might be granted to Patidars where they much exceeded ordinary 
ryots in numbers. 

In 1823 the Company’s divided jurisdiction with the Peshva 
in Pitlad was exchanged for the Gaikvar’s rights in the town of 

6 
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Umret, and PitLid has since that time remained entirely subject 
TO the latter power. To prevent harshness in individual cases on 
the resumption and assessment of alienated lands, leave was 
granted to continue the exemptions during the lifetime ot exist- 
ing holders. In the case of lands held by Bhats, Brahmins, and 
members of the turbulent classes, a moderate quit-rent was to be 
imj)osed, liable to increase after twenty years. Half-yearly reports 
were to be made of what had been done, to enable Government 
to check any harshness in the proceedings of the local authorities. 

In 1824 a considerable burden was removed from Kunuivisdars 
and other Hative Revenue Officers by their being released from 
the obligation to provide the security of bankers for their good 
conduct, and being allowed to give the security of other re- 
sjDectable individuals. 

In 1826 the following rules were issued for the revision of 
assessments in the Kheda Collectorate : — 

1st. — If there had been an increase of revenue in a village 
since the introduction of British rule, any increase arising from 
enhanced assessments should be reduced, unless the Collector 
were fully jxn-siiacled it was not too high to alford a liberal sub- 
sistence to the ryots. If the increase had arisen from extension 
of cultivation, the opportunity should he taken advantage of to 
lighten the assessment without loss to Government by lowering 
all old rates that appeared to in*ess heavily on the ryots. 

2nd.— The same rule sliould be observed when a settlement was 
made with Patels. It should also be ascertained whether the 
cajital invested in improvements had diminished. If so, it 
would clearly discourage the carrying out of improvements ; and 
in fixing assessments care should be taken to give due con- 
sideration to the equitable claims of the Patels, particularly in 
co-shared villages, where, owing to their division into shares, the 
revenue might still continue to he paid. 

3rd.— Where no increase of revenue had occurred under British 
rule, such would probably be traceable to the rates being too 
high, or there being no I’oom left for extension of cultivation. In 
the former case the rates might he lowered at once, and in the 
latter, after the necessary reductions had been made, a guarantee 
might be given for the permanency of the rates for ten years. 
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In 1829 it was reported to the Court of Directors that their 
instructions with regard to assessing land on a correct estimate 
of its general value, and not with reference to that of each par- 
ticular crop raised, had been carried out to some extent in Kheda. 
The Collectors were ordered to send in their annual revenue reports 
by August, and in making the settlement for each year to hold in 
deposit all increase over the settlement of the previous year pend- 
ing the orders of Government. When remissions had to be granted, 
collections were to be made only provisionally. 

In answer to observations from the Court o£ Directors, Govern- 
ment reported that in Pitlad, where the assessments had been 
found to be too high, the extent of each ryot’s holding and his 
payments had been clearly laid down with reference to his circum- 
stances and the average produce of his land, the old payments 
being revised where necessary, and leases for from seven to 
eleven years granted. This referred chiefly to Kunbis, Patidars, 
and other respectable classes, but it %vas hoped the prejudices 
of other classes against leases would be gradually overcome. 
Leases to Patels were not altogether objectionable, as the Court 
seemed inclined to think ; they preserved the Patels’ legitimate 
influence, and indirectly guaranteed against increase of assess- 
ment any ryots who had not taken leases. The Court’s objection 
had probably arisen from an idea that leases given to them would 
give them too much influence ; but such was not the case, as they 
had now no control over the ryots’ assessments and cultivation, 
and the provisions of Chap, vi., Peg. XVIL, 1827, would prevent 
all exercise of undue power on their part. 

In this year the system was introduced of taking payment from 
the ryots by instalments, according to the prevalent crops, without 
requiring them to provide a banker’s security. Their best inte- 
rests were thus protected without injustice to those of the Patels. 
What was insecure and nominal under Native rule had now 
become real, and private property in the land would soon be 
created. In Narvadari villages shares that had lapsed in the 
times of misrule had been offered again on low leases, and many 
had been re-established. All proprietary and other rights were 
being preserved inviolate, and it was hoped that by the pro- 
tection thus afforded to all, prosperity would be increased and 
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a class of wealtlij landlords be raised. What does not appear to 
have been sufficiently taken into consideration was the rapid in- 
crease of population and its pressure upon the soil. 

At diffierent times endeavours were made to encourage the 
production of various kinds of valuable crops by imposing lower 
rates of assessment on the lands in which they were raised. This 
deviation from the rule of political economy that a demand will 
always create a supply’’ has invariably resulted in failure, as was 
to be expected. The cultivation of hemp in the Konkan, and of 
Bourbon and other exotic varieties of cotton in Gujarat, was thus 
promoted for many years, but finally abandoned. Similarly, in 
this year the cultivation of sugar-cane in Xheda was directed to 
be encouraged by the offier of low rates of assessment. 

Ill 1826 a Eeport on the subdivision of Nadiad was submitted 
to Government showing the progress of its revenue under British 
administration and previously. The following is a summary of 
the Eeport. Under the Gaikvar it was farmed to the Desais, and 
yielded as follows : — 

Rs. Rs. 


1802 . . 

. 2,42,596 

1806 . . 

. 2,33,701 

1803 . . 

. 2,32,428 

1807 . . 

. 2,34,601 

1804 . . 

. 2,32,901 

1808 . . 

. 2,37,858 

1805 . . 

. 2,32,901; 

1809 . . 

. 2,44,136 


In the following year it was taken under British management, 
and annual settlements t^ade with the Patels for five years, 
as below: — 

Rs. Rs, 

1810 . . . 2,38,785 1813 . . . 2,56,774 

1811 . . . 2,48,065 1814 . . . 2,60,409 

1812 . . . 2,51,744 

In 1815 (Sumwut 1872) the Tahiti (village accountant) Eegula- 
tion was introduced, but it was not effectually carried out till 
three years afterwards. Its effect up to that time was to increase 
the revenue by Es. 18,000, so that the average in the first five years 
of its operation came to Es. 2,99,815. By 1826 it was reported 
that the settlements in almost the whole of the Gollectorate were 
made with the Patels of villages. Police regulations had been 
introduced, and arrangements made with the Mehvasi chiefs, so 
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tliat there had been an increase in cultivation to the extent of 
25,320 biglias. Endeavours were being made to improve the con- 
dition of the country in various ways, as by the re-estahlishment 
of the JSfarvadari system in villages in which shares had fallen 
through, by giving gradually-increasing leases to admit o£ the 
cultivation being brought up to its former level, and by the 
reform of such abuses as that found to exist in Mehmadabiid, 
where, at the commencement of the cultivating season, the ryots 
were not allowed to go out with their ploughs until they had 
agreed to cultivate a certain quantity of land. 

A Report of this year describes the general Revenue system of 
the Collect or ate in the following terms : — 

There were only 97 senja (directly-managed) to 437 Narva- 
dari villages. In the latter the village lands, as well as the 
houses, are divided among the different shares. The leading 
member in each share is looted on as its proprietor, and is re- 
sponsible for its revenue, the whole of the sharers being similarly 
answerable for the total demand on the village. The first shares 
established under Native rule were formed capriciously or by 
tyrannical orders. (This is contrary to the general tradition, 
according to whicdr the shares in such villages were formed by the 
members of a family dividing the land among themselves ac- 
cording to the Hindoo laws of inheritance ; and the division was 
fairly made in consequence of their intimate acquaintance with 
the productive qualities of the soil.) Under British rule en- 
deavours had been constantly directed to equalising the shares 
according to the capabilities of the land. The division was into 
rupees, pagris (turbans), annas, &c., according to the custom of 
each village. Bub-tenants made their own agreements as to the 
money-rents or share of produce they were to pay for their lands ; 
but where a money-rate per higha had been established, it could 
not be increased without the Collector’s permission, as the Nar- ’ 
vadars’ own payments were regulated by it. In most Narva 
villages there was a certain amount of majmun or common land, 
which was separately administered, to provide for village charges, 
service lands, &c. (The lands of a lapsed share were, however, 
not infrequently thrown into the majmun, and their produce 
enjoyed in common by the whole of the sharers.) 
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In tile senja, or non-sliared villageb*, several systems were in 
existence. The first was a simple rate per higJia, fixed according 
to the quality of the soil (aval, cloern., or suem, 1st, 2nd, or 3rd)^ 
the crop, and the caste of the cultivator. Eyots in villages man- 
aged on this system were, as a rule, not so substantial as those 
in Harva or JcMtdbandi villages. 

The second was the IcJwtdhandi, in which, after rates ]:>er higlia 
had been fixed in a similar manner, ryots became responsible for 
their entire holdings, whether these were cultivated or waste. 
This tended to encourage imj^roveincnts more than the first, as 
the benefit of them was secured to the cultivator. 

The third was the vein, A certain quantity of land was set 
apart as vciu, say fifty highas. Of this a cultivator might have a 
holding of only a single higha or jiart of a higlia, and this was 
heavily assessed in consideration of the alienated land, such as 
vecMnia, gerdnia, &c., held togidher with it rent free or lightly 
assessed. Cesses wore sometimes imposed in addition to the rate 
on the land. Ho ])ortion of such a holding could he thrown up, 
but the whole must 1)0 held or relinquished together, and ex- 
orbitant rents were accordingly submitted to. It was the tenure 
alluded to in E(g. XVII., 1827, Sec. iv,, cl. 4. 

Fourthly, hiUvera, or plough cess. A plough and a pair of 
hullochs ■were roughly estimated to be able to cultivate a certain 
quantity of land, varying according to quality, and paid a cess of 
from one to twenty rupees. 

Fifthly, iisilmi-vera, or personal cess, varying according to 
annual increase or decrease of cultivation of rent-free or qiiit-rent- 
paying land, from Es. 2 to Es. 100 per man. 

Sixthly, Ihdg-vatai, or division-of-produce system. This was. 
peculiar to rice and wheat villages. Bice grown in the monsoon 
paid a share of one-half, and if a late crop w’cre grown on the 
same land, oini-fourth of that also. A late crop grown alone paid 
one-half. 

Seventhly, jdaUfUcMs (literally, broken-furrow). Ibis was a. 
fixed rate per higha on all lands cultivated, whether Government, 
or alienated, and was in force in a few villages only. 

In al)out October, on the cultivators applying for leave to cut- 
their crops, such leave was at once granted to respectable people. 
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In the case of poor people, likely to give trouble in the collection 
of revenue, security was still demanded — not that of a banker, as 
formerly, but of one cultivator for another. The first instalment 
of revenue was made payable on the 1st of ISTovember, by which 
time the early rice, Icodrcl and bdotd, had generally been realised. 
The htvjri crop was still in stock, but preparations for separating 
it had been commenced. The second instalment was payable in 
December. In some villages there were only three instalments, 
but as a rule there were four to six: for the whole Collectorate* 
By ITovember or December estimates of produce for the annual 
settlement, showing the area of cultivation in early and late crops, 
the general condition of the country, the necessity for remissions, 
&c., were usually ready to lay before the Collector, being confined, 
in Narvadari villages, to lands directly administered or paying 
quit-rent only. The Mamlatdar was then called up with the 
Patels of villages, and the consent of the latter obtained, if pos- 
sible, to the payment of sums in the lump for whole villages, fixed 
so as to allow for remissions to be given to poor cultivators, to- 
cover losses of all descriptions, and to leave a profit to the Patels. 
If they agreed, leases for six or seven years were sometimes given ; 
but in every case the rights of the ryots themselves were carefully 
guarded. The general system in this Collectorate was approved 
by Sir J. Malcolm in 1830, in a Minute recorded with regard to 
what he had seen in his tour through the Province. 

About this time a good deal of discussion arose as to the ad- 
visability of levying a nazardnety or succession tax, on alienated 
lands. Various- opinions were elicited. The Court of Directors 
agreed to the principle, but suggested the expediency of con- 
verting it into a fixed rent payable annually. The Government of 
India left the matter to the discretion of the Local Government, 
but the proposal was never carried into practical effect. 

Tip to 1840 nothing very special in the way of reform appears to 
have been carried out in Kheda. Ps. 6 a month was fixed as 
the minimum pay of Tabitis (village accountants), to whose 
accounts great attention was paid ; and a proposal to pay sub- 
sistence allowance to boys being trained for employment in that 
capacity was sanctioned. Talatis were also to be encouraged in 
the zealous performance of this duty by being employed on 
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vacancies in tlie regular ranks of the stipendiary service. The 
practice of indiscriminate billeting on individuals (molisali) for 
the collection of revenue was checked ; Icarain-vera, a species of 
poll-tax varying according to a cultivator’s circumstances, which 
still existed in a few villages, w^as abolished, and a higha rate sub- 
stituted ; and the Ee venue system generally was closely supervised 
for the correction of abuses. On the exihration of 308 leases, 
which had been given in 1826-27, it was reported that seventy-six 
had improved under well-to-do farmers, but no application was 
made for the renewal of the leases. The condition of 100 was 
much the same as before, and these might be left under direct 
G-overument management. 132 bad been neglected. Bot-vera, a 
tax on leather-dressers for the privilege of taking the skins of 
dead cattle, found to bo still in existence in 257 villages, although 
nominally abolished under the head of taxes on trade, was ordered 
to be put a stop to. Increased pay to a certain number of Talatis 
was sanctioned, and the conversion of objectionable systems of 
management into tbc levying of fixed rates per Uejha was steadily 
pursued. 

In 1841, on the inhabitants of some villages raising an objection 
to the imposition on alienated land of a proportion of the plough- 
tax, which it was proposed to aliolisli and substitute cash rates on 
the land, Government directed the law contained in Eeg. XYII., 
1827, Sec. vl., cl. 2, forlhdding the alienation of any such land 
without the Collector’s sanction, to be enforced, pointing out that 
the imposition of the proposed assessment on the alienated land 
could not 1)0 carried out without the consent of the people who 


paid the tax. 

In 1843 the Collector submitted the result of the revision of 


assessment in 227 villages, as follows: 

Averaj'e for 
Tea Years. 
llH. 

In 103 hhlgvatai (division of produco) . . 38,0-18 

In addition a li^^ht rate was llxcd on 
4(;,10S hhihaa of arablo waste. 

In 23 crop- rate and plori^di-tax villa^^os . 34,748 
In addition 0,101 arablo hUjhis wore 
asstiHSod. 

In 80 bhjhoii and plough-tax villages . . — 

In addition 1,301. bighaa of waste as- 
se.sHCcl. 


‘Last; Year of 
Old System. 
Kk. 

41,843 


Under tlie 
New System, 
Its. 

45,002 


35,203 38,317 


75,073 73,710 
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Average for 
Ten Years. 
Es. 

In 7 biglioti and Jclidtdbandi villages ... — 

In 4 poll-tax (Jcaram-vera) villages , . . 1,188 

In addition 5,8G8 bighas of Tvasto as- 
sessed. 

In 8 fluctuating biglioti villages .... 14,606 

In addition 5,156 bighas of waste were 
assessed. 


Last Year of Under tlie 
Old System. New System. 
Es. Es. 

10,102 10,013 

1,047| 1,046 


13,SGS 14,007 


Rates from Rs. 3| to Rs. 12 per higlia were imposed on irrigated 
lands under wells. 

The juries of experts classified dry-crop lands, rice, and black 
soil under three qualities, and considered in every case the capa- 
bility of a field as well as the advantages and disadvantages of 
its position. A detailed Rej)ort on every holding was then sub- 
mitted to the Mamlatd/ir, when, if objections were raised in any 
particular fields, they were inspected again, and their assessments 
lowered if found too heavy. All details were entered in a book 
signed by the jury, the Patel, Talati, and Mamlatdiir. The book 
was forwarded, with the Patel and Talati, to the Collector, before 
whom, after due inquiiy, the signature of the Patel, as represent- 
ing the villagers, was attached. Of late years all revisions had 
been submitted to Government for sanction. 

In 1844 the following rules, proposed by the Revenue Commis- 
sioner for the encouragement of the construction of wells, received 
the sanction of Government : — 

1st. — A lease for thirty years was to be given to anyone making 
a well. 2nd. — Advances were not to be given to people possessing 
capital, and none to others who could not give security that half 
of the cost should be -contributed in money, labour, or materials. 
8rd. — In the latter case advances might be given on good security, 
at the Collector’s discretion, at 5 per cent, interest, to be repaid 
in not more than five years from the date of the well yielding a 
return. 4th. — Advances for the repair of old wells might be 
given without interest. Any sp>ecial cases might he submitted 
for the orders of Government. 

The land revenue of the Collectorate advanced from this period, 
1844-45 — when it amounted to Rs. 3 5,49,890 — to the first intro- 
duction of the Survey Settlement in 1863-64 (Rs. 17,40,530). E'o 
accurate comparison can be made of the progress of the district 
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from the time of tlie Old Survey in 1820-25, on account of tlie 
limited scope of that operation. The revenue between that time 
and 1844-45 had, however, if anything, fallen off as a result of 
the fall in prices, although the area of cultivation, especially in 
the outlying districts, had increased in consequence of the more 
settled condition of the country. The general condition, as shown 
by the increase of population, houses, and agricultural stock, had 
improved, but the revenue administration was in great need of 
reform, if for no other reason because of the demands of Govern- 
ment being still levied on the dsra or estimated hlglia, a system 
which of course led to great inequality in the assessments. 

In 1862 the work of revision was commenced in the Mtltar 
(Mehmadiibad) subdivision. The subdivision is favourably situated 
with regard to markets, having within its limits, in addition to 
smaller market-towns, those of Kheda (Kaira) and Mehmadabad, 
itself a station of the E. B. & C. I. Eailway ; by the railway the 
large markets of Ahmadjibad, Eadiad, Baroda, &c., are easy of 
access. The population is very dense and, on the whole, remark- 
ably well-off. The majority are Kolis, who are here almost the 
equals of the Kunhis in agricultural skill and resources. The old 
methods of levying the assessment at the commencement of British 
rule were almost as varied as in Ahmadahad, comprising 
(division of produce) either by actual division (mdJdial) or estimate 
of standing crops ; crop-rates (Jimsvdr higJioti) varying with the 
caste of the cultivators ; Jchdidhandi, or assessments in the lump 
on holdings, under which the cultivator paid very heavy rates 
for a portion called the veta in consideration of other land held 
with it or at comparatively low rates ; gghitdclids, also a lump 
assessment on the holding based on a uniform rate per higha ; 
or plough-tax and other cesses. 

Of the ninety-seven villages in the subdivision, four were held 
on the Narvadari tenure. A very large proportion of the arable 
area — about one half — ^was alienated. In the majority of villages 
a regular assessment on. the higJia had been introduced between 
1840 and 1844 ; tbe division-of-produce system and assessment by 
means of plough-tax and other cesses, however, still prevailed in 
some villages at the time of the Survey Settlement. For dry-crop 
maximum rates the subdivision was divided into four groups, the 
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first of whicli contained only the tliree towns of Kheda, Mehmad- 
iibad, and Matar. The three other groups apparently contained 
respectively forty-one, thirty-one, and twenty-one villages. The 
number of the Government Selections from which this informa- 
tion is derived is so badly printed that it is impossible to under- 
stand what the grouping actually was ; and the coloured group- 
map, which accompanied the Superintendent's original Eeport, 
and would have cleared up the doubtful points, has unfortunately 
not been printed. The maximum dry-crop rates proposed were 
Es. 4|, Es. Es. 4j, and Es.4for the four groups respectively. 
These rates raised the assessment in some villages so greatly, the 
old assessments fixed by Panchayats having been excessively 
uneven, that the Eevenue Commissioner, Mr. B. H. Ellis, directed 
the lowering of the maximum rates in fourteen villages, in some 
instances by as much as twelve annas, quite irrespectively of their 
position with reference to markets. This was undoubtedly wrong 
in principle, and in fact amounted to a perpetuation of the old 
irregularity of assessment which it was one of the objects of the 
Survey Settlement to do away with. This might most probably 
have been avoided, as was afterwards done in ITadiad, and the 
assessments lowered, not by a reduction of the maximum rate 
below those of the classes to which the villages by their position 
belonged, but by not increasing the rates of fields for proximity 
to village site, as was usually done in consequence of such a 
position facilitating their manuring and watching, and by lower- 
ing rates more rapidly than was customary as fields receded from 
the village site. The Superintendent’s Eeport, moreover, does 
not give the names of the villages in the last three groups, so 
that the absence of the coloured group-map is particularly un- 
fortunate. The statements accompanying the Eeport do not give 
the detailed result of the adoption of the new rates in the different 
groups of villages, nor is there any record to show the effect of 
the lowering of rates ordered by Mr, Ellis ; but it appears that 
tbe assessment on Government land was on the whole raised from 
Es. 2,02,766 according to the old system in 1862-63 to Es. 2,12,327, 
an increase of Es. 9,561, or 4*7 per cent., although intended to 
be increased by 10 per cent, according to the Superintendent’s 
proposals. At the same time, in consequence of the commutation 
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of indirect into direct payments on alienated land, the assessment 
of such land was raised from Es. 79,300 to Es. 88,020, an increase of 
Es. 8,720, or 11 per cent. The average dry-crop rate on the whole 
area came to Es. 2 14a. 4p. 

The maximum rates proposed for rice-water in addition to the 
dry-crop rates varied from Es. 2 8a. to Es.4, according to the 
position of the rice-beds of each village ; and that for alluvial 
soils (bJidtcl) Es. 8, except in villages of the first group and one 
the lands of which adjoined those of Eheda, where it was Es. 9. 
For lands watered by lift from rivers a uniform maximum of 
Es. 2 was proposed. As the detailed statement of the settlement 
has not been printed, and the acreage of lands coining under these 
heads is thus not ascertainable, the avei'age assessment according 
to these several rates cannot be given. That the settlement was 
on the whole satisfactory to the peojde was proved by the eager- 
ness with which they took up waste lands and the high value 
they put on occupancy rights. The rates were guaranteed for 
thirty years, except in the Talukdari villages temporarily under 
the Collector’s management. 

With regard to assessments in the Ahmadabad Collectorate 
paid in the lump on certain alienated lands, it had been found 
that the state of the law prevented their being spread, without 
formal application from the holders, rateably on the lands lial)le' 
to pay them, and they had been accordingly left as they stood. It 
now appeared that there was no real legal objection to the quit- 
rents being thus spread, and the plan was adopted as most con- 
venient, and fairer than to make the nominal proprietors pay 
for land a portion of which had passed out of their control. Of 
the remaining cesses, many of which were only occasionally levied 
under certain circumstances, some were commuted equitably into 
permanent quit-rents, whilst others that were trifling in amount 
were remitted altogether, and a constant source of variation in 
the revenue demands was thus put an end to. Similar principles 
were acted upon in the settlement of alienated lands throughout, 
the Collectorate. 

In 1863 the subdivision of Mahundha, now mostly absorbed in 
Mehmadabad, came under revision. It contained at tho time of 
settlement ninety-five villages, of which six were alienated, and 
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two paid lump rentals (udhar jainabandi) ; the rest were hlidlsci or 
Government. 

Over 40 per cent, of the area was alienated under various 
tenures. Its soil, except in the north-east, consisted of the 
usual rich, light-coloured gordru soil of Gujarat. In the north- 
east there is a good deal of hard, dark-coloured mttl land, which 
is believed to be unculturable, but could probably be turned to- 
good account if a proper system of subsoil drainage were to be 
adopted. There is so little alluvial soil that no special rate was 
imposed, and its assessment, if it should be cultivated, was left 
to be levied in the shape of a water-bag on the wells in it. Little 
land could be irrigated by lifts from streams, as the water in these 
is generally brackish in consequence of the impregnation of the 
subsoil with salt. The subdivision is well situated with regard 
to markets and communications, being within easy reach of the 
railway stations of Mehmadabad and Nadia d, and having other 
large local markets, such as TJmret, Bhalaj, and Dakor, at con- 
venient distances from some or other of its villages. The 
southern and western portion is densely populated, and, with 
the exception of the Chuvalia Kolis in the poorer villages in 
the north and east, the inhabitants are for the most part expert 
agriculturists. The original systems of revenue management 
prevalent were the division-of-produce and others already men- 
tioned under Matar, with cesses of various kinds on alienated 
lands; but these had been gradually superseded by Ugha rates 
fixed by Panchayats. Statistical information available from the 
records of the Old Survey of 1820-25 showed that poj^ulation in 
fifty- eight villages of the subdivision had increased by 49 per 
cent., and ploughs by 43 per cent. At the former time there 
were 228 wells out of re|)air and 245 in repair, whereas 572 were 
in repair and only 34 out of order in 1862. In the twenty yeare 
preceding the settlement the area under tillage had increased by 
17*31 per cent., whilst at the time of settlement 72 per cent, of 
the arable area was cultivated. In the twenty-three years 
previous to the settlement remissions had been necessary only 
to tbe extent of If per cent, of the entire rental of Government 
land, so that it was evident, however uneven the distribution of 
the burden may have been, that the subdivision dn the whole had 
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not been too heavily assessed, although the average realisations 
had been Es. 3 9a. per acre. 

For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment the villages were 
divided into eleven groups, determined as much as possible by 
distance from markets, facility of communication therewith, and 
general position in the subdivision, and in a few special cases 
by the amount of waste land in a village or the particular poverty 
of its Koli inhabitants. The details were given by the Superin- 
tendent of Survey as follows, but owing to the want of a group- 
map it is difficult to follow them : — The first group contained but 
a single village, assessed at a maximum rate of Es. 4 8a. in conse- 
quence of its close proximity to the large town and railway 
station of ISTadiiid (Nerifid). Its old average dry-crop rate was 
Rs.4 13a. 7p., and the new came to Es. 3 7a, 7p,, but the total 
assessment was only reduced by Es. 120 as compared with the 
average collections of ten years. The rate of the next group, one 
of thirty-one villages, was lowered four annas. Its villages lay 
on the w'estern and southern borders of the subdivision. Those 
on the west were favourably situated for access to the station of 
Mehmadabad, and those on ilitj south equally so with regard to 
jSTadiiid, those wdiich are cut off from the latter during the rainy 
season by the river Smi being able to communicate with Mehmad- 
al)ad. The next group, of eighteen villages, had a maximum 
dry-crop rate of Es. 4. They consisted partly of villages in the 
centre of the subdivision near the Mohr river, and partly of a few 
of the most south-easterly villages adjoining hTadiad on the south 
and the Thasrfi subdivision on the east. Some of them were well 
placed for the Malmndha market, but some were not so favourably 
situated in conseqmmce of the intervention of the Seri and Mohr 
rivers ; hence the lowering of the maximum by E. •]-. The next 
group, of nine villages, had a similar lowering of rate from having 
only the inferior niarluhs of Alina and Chunel ; and the fifth, of 
seven villages, was also lowered from having no market but 
Katial. A sixth group, with a maximum of Es. 3 4a., had no 
large markets, hut could resort to Alina and Dakor. The seventh 
group, of only three villages, is on the eastern border of the sub- 
division, and, from lying in the imfertilo part where the fndl soil 
prevails, would have been assessed lower but for having access to 
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the market of Dakor. For giving tke next group of three villages 
a lower rate of Es. 2 12a. the reason assigned was that they con- 
tained a deal of waste land and had local peculiarities, hut what 
these were was not stated. The village of Yasna was constituted 
a group by itself, at Es. 2 8a., because it had hitherto paid a much 
higher rate. In the tenth class, with a maximum of Es. 2 4a., were 
placed three villages, for no other apparent reason but that they 
were inhabited by poor Kolis and had much waste land in them. 
It was hoped that cultivators would be drawn to one of them that 
was only thinly inhabited by the imposition of a low rate. The 
last group, at a maximum of Es. 2, consisted of ten villages on 
the east and north-east, badly situated with regard to markets, 
and said to be the poorest in the subdivision. They contained 
much of the mdl land, to bring which into cultivation it was 
proposed either to farm out the villages to capitalists at moderate 
assessments, or to make cash advances to the cultivators to enable 
them to carry out subsoil drainage. There can be little doubt, 
from a consideration of the reasons given for this grouping, that, 
alarmed at the sudden increase to the assessment which the 
adoption of more uniform rates would have caused, the Super- 
intendent, with the sanction of the Eevenue Commissioner, Mr. 
Ellis, to some extent sacrificed principle to expediency, as in the 
case of Matar. For rice water an extra rate of a rupee less than 
that of the dry-crop in each group was proposed, and, in the few 
cases in which water was lifted from rivers for irrigation, a 
separate rate on the water-bag. 

The general result was reported as follows : — 

Average assessment per acre according to cultivation at the 
time of settlement — 

Average. Total Assessment. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. 

2 15 11 1,86,745 

Average assessment on the same area at the old rates — 


VOL. I. 


Average. 
Rs. a. p. 

3 0 11 


Total Assessment. 
Rs. 

1,90,739 


7 
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Average of old rates on cultivation of 1861-2, inclixsive of 
cesses — 

Average. Total AMHCssinent. 

Ks. a. p. Kh. 

3 8 3 1,80,861 


Average according to new rates on the average area under 
cultivation for ten years — 

Averfigo. Total Assesamont. 

Bs. a. p. Rb. 

3 9 4 1,09,282 


The actual increase in the year of settlement (1862-63) was a 
decrease of Es. 6,036, or rather over 3 per cent. Quit-rents on 
alienated lauds were increased by Es. 1,480, or 1*4 per cent., by 
the commutation of fluctuating cesses, <&c., into fixed payments 
and the transfer to them of a portion of plough-tax, &(%, nomi- 
nally paid by Government lands. An immediate increase of about 
10 per cent, on tlie wliole rental was anticipated from the proba- 
bility that all the waste included in Survey numbers, the assess- 
ment of which was remitted in the yixir of settlement, would be 
taken up and paid for. 

The average dry-crop rates under the maximum noted above 
were in the several groups as below: — 


Group. 

1 . 


jMaximum Rato. 

Rh. a. 

. 4 8 

A^rago. 
Rh. V . p. 

3 7. 7 

2 . 


. 4 

4 

3 

0 

3 . 


. 4 

0 

3 

0 \ 0 

4 . 


. 3 

12 

2 

12 Y 

5 . 


. 3 

8 

2 

8 h 

6 . 


. 3 

4 

2 

7 (P 

7 . 


. 3 

0 

2 

3 0 

8 . 


. 2 

12 

1 

11 9 

9 . 


. 2 

8 

1 

11 5 

10 . 


. 2 

4 

1 

6 10 

11 . 

, 

2 

0 

1 

4 9 


It was decide 


d in the course of tho correspondence relating b#, 


this settlement, that whore alienated land deriving water from a\ 
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source created by tbe expenditure o£ Government capital had not 
been made to pay extra assessment on account of the benefit it 
derived from such water, it should at all events be made to bear a 
fair share of the cost of maintaining the works. For this pur- 
pose an extra water rate was ordered to be levied on the alienated 
land deriving water from the sluices made at the public cost on 
the Khari river in the Matar subdivision. 

Eevised rates were introduced experimentally into the sub- 
divisions of Thiisrji and Elapadvauj (Kupperwiinj) in 18G4, under 
the Eevenue Commissioner’s sanction, and report(}d to Groveni- 
inent in the following year. In addition to the Mali Id villages, a 
short history of and the final settlement in which have been given 
above, the former subdivision contained 53 Government villages. 
The soil was for the most part the ordina.ry (joraru, or light- 
coloured soil oi;‘ Gujarat., becoming inon.i samly as th<j Main river, 
which forms the eastern ])oinu]ary of tlui subdivision, is ap- 
proached, but a portion of it is the 'm'f l already a.Iliid<.Kl to. The 
whole tract had easy acct.‘.ss to s<ivoral stations ol‘ the B. B. 

C. I. Ihiilway, in addition to the local inarlcels of Tiiasra, Uinret;, 
and Bfikor. The populadiou was deiist*, and the almost all 

agnculturists, well-to-do. Of the area of eulturable land 721. 
per cent, was und<.‘r cultivation. T]i(3 increasi^ in cult ivation had 
not been so great as in otlier parts of the distri(*t, in cousefpience 
of inecpiitahlo ass<,‘ssment under similar methods of rmannie 
xnanagement to those descriluul abov(‘. The operations of tint old 
Survey of 1820-25 only extended to a few villages (jf Thasra 
formerly unden* Nadiad ; in these population ha.d increased by 
22 per cent., houses l>y 78, draught cattle l)y 51, ami ]>]oughs by 
112 per cent. The riuinher of classes into whicii tlie subdivision 
was grouped for naiximmii rates of di'y-crop assessment, with the 
rates and reasons for their adoption, appear to have ]>een stated 
in detail in the Superinbmdent’s Keport, on which ihe Kevenuc 
Commissioner authorized an experimental setilerneiii in 1804f 
(IGOa of 23r<l March) ; Imt this letbtr has not l>een printed with 
the other papers, so that there are no data on winch to compare 
the old witli the nenv average rates. Tiie average dry- crop rate 
under the Survey settlement was Es. 1 14a. Up. per acre, that on 
garden laud Es. 3 9a. 8p., and that on rice Es. 3 13a. The nett 
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total increase according to tlie settlement was al:>out Rs. 1,868, 
but as this was arrived at by calculating the true area found by 
measurement, instead of the old estimated area, at the old rates, 
it is impossible to say what the real increase was : it is given by 
the Superintendent at 20 per cent., inclusive of the assessment on 
waste land measured in to form Survey numbers. In permanent 
garden lands the method of assessment adopted was to throw on 
the land under the several wells what was called a hdgiUjat hassar, 
or garden-crop assessment, calculated according to the capacity 
and quality of the wells and the area of land irrigable. On lands 
capable of being irrigated by lift from rivers a light water rate 
at a rupee an acre was imposed, whether they were then irrigated 
or not. These were in addition to the dry-crop rates. Eice water 
rates were calculated in the same manner as that shown above 
under Mahundha, at a rupee less than the maximum dry-crop rate 
in the several groups. The settlement was well received by the 
ryots, and all numbers either wholly or partially cultivated, as 
well as a great many waste numbers, were agreed to on the new 
terms. Enclosures round houses were allowed to ho hold free of 
assessment, even when cultivated, to the extent of an acre, and all 
excess beyond this assessed. 

The Kapadvanj subdivision was revised in the same year. 
The soil is similar to that of Thasra and Mahundha. The 
assessment under the old systems of revenue management had 
been moderate, the avei’age rate having been E. 1 18a. Ip., 
as against Es.8 Oa. 9p. in Thasra, Kapadvanj itself was a 
place of importance, not only as the seat of a local manu- 
facture of glass and soap, but as an entrepot for much of the 
trade between Gujarat and Mar war. The moderate assessment, 
and the development of trade in consequence of the opening of 
the railway, had caused a rapid increase of cultivation within th<‘ 
preceding twenty years, to the extent of about 71 per cent. The 
subdivision was not so densely populated as other parts of tbe 
Collectorate, but was decidedly prosperous ; tliis was apparently 
proved by the unusual circumstance of females prepondijrating over 
males, from which it was inferred that the prosperity of the |H'opIe 
had enabled them to indulge largely in polygamy. The Kolis, of 
whom about one-third of the population was composed, were 
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thriftless and improvident, and judging from the number of 
agricultural cattle, which bore the proportion of five bullocks to 
every four families, the style of agriculture on the whole could 
not have been very efficient. There were in the subdivision sixty- 
eight Government villages, six alienated and two udhar jcmdhandi 
(fixed lump assessment) ; the sixty-eight villages only came under 
settlement. There is, unfortunately, among the papers relating to 
the settlement which have been printed, no record of the groups 
into which the villages were thrown for maximum dry-crop rates 
or of the rates adopted for those groups : reference is only made 
to the Report in which the Superintendent of Survey proj^osed 
them and gave his reasons. The Revenue Commissioner appears 
to have somewhat modified the proposals, and, there is reason to 
believe, set aside the Survey principle of assessment according to 
climate and distance from market. The Collector remarks in one 
of his letters that the Superintendent had taken great care to 
consider how far the prosperity and capabilities of each village 
were affected by the general character of the Koli cultivators 
hitherto paying a lower rate. The general result of the revision 
was as follows : — 

Cultivatod Area 
according to 
No. of Old System. 

Vil- Assessment iu 
lages. 1803-61'. 

68 1,02,866 


1,01,848 


Cultivated Area according to New System. 

Assesmeut, Increase Increase if 


Acres of 
Culti- 
vation. 

46,002 


inclusive of 
Quit-rents, &c., 
on Alien- 
ated Laud. 
Kh. 

73,700 

OQ 1 A.Q 


liercent. Waste in par- 
on tially-cultivated 
Culti- Numbers had 

vation . been charged for. 

1 27*1 


From the manner in which the revenue from quit-rents, 
on alienated is mixed up with that derived from Government land, 
this statement cannot be quite depended on, but the return is 
near enough for practical jiurposes. The increase on cultivation 
agrees with that given by the Superintendent, but that in the last 
column is about 11 per cent, less than what is shown in his 
Report. It is at all events clear that the enhancement of demand 
was very moderate, as it rested with the people themselves to 
take up on the new terms those fields in which waste land had 
been included by the Survey or relinquish them. Bice and 
garden lands were assessed on similar principles to those in other 
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subdivisions already described. Tbe average assessments on tbe 
different descriptions ranged as follows : — 


On dry crop . 
On garden lands 
On rice . 
General average 


Rs, a. p. 

.14 1 
.338 
. 2 18 2 
.18 5 


Thasril rates. 

1 14 11 
3 9 8 
3 13 0 


The Thasra averages placed side by side with these prove that 
the rates in Kapadvanj were the more moderate of the two. The 
proposed rates in both were guaranteed for thirty years, as usual. 
About this time a proposal was made to allow the holders of land 
assessed at garden rates to redeem their liability to this payment 
at fifteen years’ purchase. It was argued that it would be better 
to secure this cash payment than run the risk of wells falling in 
and becoming useless, an event of not unfrequent occurrence, in 
which case the extra water assessment would have to be remitted. 
The princqde was sanctioned by the Local and Home Govern- 
ments, but the matter ended by the offer being in no case 
accepted by the people themselves. It was at this period also 
that the Bombay Government, of which Mr. Ellis had become a 
member, sanctioned, by way of experiment, a proposal to do away 
with all extra assessment on well-watered lands and place an 
extra rate on lands adjudged to contain water-bearing strata, to 
make up for the resulting loss of revenue. This has subsequently 
been carried into practical effect, as noticed under the heading of 
the Panch Mahals Collectorate. 

Proposals for the revision of assessment in the Hadiad (Feriad) 
subdivision were submitted in 1865. It contained 88 villages, 
73 of which were Midlsd or Government villages : of these 47 were 
senjd (directly managed rayatvdri)^ and 26 held on the Farvadari 
tenure. It is a typical Gujarat district, l)eautifully wooded, 
highly cultivated, with an ample water-supply from fine wells, 
and very productive, probably not so much on account of its 
natural fertility as in consequence of its superior stylo of (uiltiva- 
tion by its intelligent p)eople. It is densely populated, even more 
so than Belgium ; and there is only about half an acre of arable 
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land in it per tead. The B. B. <& C. T. Baihvay runs through it, 
and has one station at Nadiad itself and another at Anand, to 
one of which all its villages have easy access. In addition to the 
chief town, it has good markets in the large villages of Bhalaj, 
Umret and Bakor, the last a great place of Hindoo pilgrimage. 
Since the revision was carried out, the advantages of this tract of 
country have been greatly increased by the extension of railway 
communication past Bakor and across the Mahi river to Godhra 
in the Panch Mahals, whence it is in course of extension to Malwa 
and Central India. In addition to the ordinary products of its 
rich gordru soil, the subdivision is famous for its tobacco, which 
now finds its way to most parts of India. On the whole, there is 
no richer country in the Bombay Presidency, or probably in all 
Hindustan. The old revenue systems already noticed had been 
gradually superseded by higJia rates fixed by Panchayats, who, it 
was found, had based their rates rather on the paying capabilities 
of the ryots than on those of the soil, the result having been a 
very unequal assessment : the average dry-crop rate was as low as 
13a. lOp. in some villages, and as high as Rs. 14 11a. 7p. in 
others close to them, with soil of nearly the same degree of fer- 
tility. This inequality extended even to lands in the same 
villages. Notwithstanding this, however, the condition of the 
country was so j)i’osperous, and the demand for land so great, 
that 96 per cent, of the whole arable area was under cultivation. 
Alter personal consultation between the Revenue Commissioner 
and the Superintendent of Survey, the subdivision was divided 
for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment into six groups. The 
Superintendent had in the first instance proposed eight groups 
with somewhat different maximum rates than those finally 
adopted; by altering the maximum and seeing that the principle 
of lowering and raising of fields for distance from or nearness to 
village sites was so modified as to create a substantial difference 
between the rates of Elunbis and Holis, in fair proportion to the 
deficiency of agricultural stock and capital of the latter as com- 
pared with those of the former, the difficulty that had arisen in 
the more northeidy subdivisions from the very different rates 
hitherto paid by the members of the two castes, elsewhere pro- 
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vided for "by placing villages in wrong groups, was completely 
met. Tiie groups and maximum rates were as follows : — 

The first group contained only the town of ITadiad itself, com- 
prising seven ^dtis or subdivisions, which were in reality seven 
distinct Narvadari villages. These had clearly the finest position 
and the greatest advantages in the whole Collectorate. The 
maximum rate, Es. 6 4a., was an increase of four annas above that 
first proposed. 

The remaining groups, settled according to distance from the 
two railway stations of Nadiad and A'nand, were composed re- 
spectively of 15, 28, 16, 11, and 5 villages, with maximum rates of 
Es. 5J, 5, 4|, and 3|, those of the last two groups being lowered 
by gradations of half-rupees on account of general want of agri- 
cultural stoclc, as well as greater distance from markets. Leave 
was given, if it should be found necessary to make a distinction in 
the assessment of villages in consideration of any marked deficiency 
in the agricultural skill and capital of their inhabitants, to make 
it in garden and not in dry-crop lands, for the reason that it 
would be in the former, and not in the latter, that tlie superior 
hereditary knowledge of the Kunbis over the Kolis would tclL 
The rate for assessment of garden lands was so fixed as to make 
the highest rate one of Es. 15, the old rate in a part of Nadiad 
having been as high as Es. 18 4a. 8p. The rice water rates, fixed 
as in other cases, in the several groups at one rupee less than the 
maximum dry- crop rates, gave an avex'age iu the first group of 
about Es. 7|, and proportionately less in the rest. 

Petitions were subsequently made l)y the ryots against the 
garden-land assessment, and it was found necessary to make 
further inquiries, especially iu cases in which it might be found 
that the full area of land a well was capable of watering had not 
the right to draw water from it. It was finally decided, after the 
rate had been temporarily reduced by one-third, that the full 
well-rate (hagdyat hasar), with a view to ]>rovide sufficitmt land for 
rotation of crops, should not bo imposed unless doubhi the area 
irrigable according to the Survey calculation from eadi water- bag 
of a well was found to derive water from it by right. Land 
deriving water without a proprietary right was not to be taken 
into account in ascertaining this area, but in cascB iu which 
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wells had been dug in Government lands of small ar^^for the 
evident purpose of watering adjacent alienated land, 
water cess (;pidvct) of Es. 2 per acre of such irrigated alieiTafed 
land was to be levied. Temporary sanction to the collection of 
the proposed rates was given, and the final settlement postponed 
till 1868. In the final orders issued by Government the remon- 
strances of the Eevenue Commissioner against the abandonment 
of the true principle of grouping for maximum rates were set 
aside in some cases, and lower rates given to certain villages 
which had been assessed previously at low rates on account of 
the caste of their cultivators, and entries ordered to be made in 
the Survey Eecords which would ensure such villages being placed 
. in their proper classes on the revision of the Settlement after the 
thirty years for which it was guaranteed. 

The precarious position of tenants of 2>ermanent occupancy in 
!Narvtidari villages was also brought to the notice of Government 
by the Eevenue Commissioner. In consequence of the Survey 
Act (Bombay, I. of 3865) making no ju'cvision for the preserva- 
tion of the rights of tenants who, although their names were not 
recorded as those of the persons responsible to Government for 
the payment of the revenue, were in i*eality entitled to hold their 
lands at fixed rents not liable to be raised by the Narvadars, such 
tenants could not he recognized as Survey occupants, and thus 
lost valuable heritable and transferable rights. This most im- 
portant question was set aside by a remark that the observations 
of the Eevenue Commissioner were not understood. The changes 
in the grouping of villages directed by Government have rendered 
valueless the returns prepared by the Superintendent of the effect 
of the new rates of assessment in the several villages and groups. 
The general result was a raising of the total assessment by about 
10 per cent., which, considering the great advantages possessed 
by the subdivision, was certainly moderate. 

Bor sad, the last remaining sulMlivision in the Collectorate, was 
revised in 1868. Its position, the fertility of its soil, and the 
superiority of its agriculture place it almost on a par with Nadiad. 
The railway is easily accessible from it, and the station of V/isad 
is close to its north-eastern corner ; l>ut it has the disadvantage 
of being very much intermixed with the Gaikvar's territories of 
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tlie Pitlad Taluka, and its sliape is tlierefore not verj compact 
for administrative purposes, one village being quite isolated and 
others running down to near the bead of the G-ulf of Cambay. 
Its population was more dense even than that of Nadiad, and the 
fact of 86 per cent, of the whole arable area being under culti- 
vation proved the generally prosperous condition of the j^eople. 
In the twenty years preceding the Settlement the cultivated area 
had increased from 61,851 to 64,893 acres, and the remissions in 
the last ten years had been only about 1 per cent. In the same 
period, however, the price of agricultural produce had risen very 
much, and it was noticeable that in the first ten of the twenty 
the average high rate of assessment, Es. 5 4a. 2p. per acre, had 
tended to prevent any but a small increase of cultivation. It 
would therefore not have been prudent to increase the burden 
of assessment and not leave a margin for a possible general fall 
of prices in a long lease of thirty years. 

The subdivision was classed for maximum rates of dry-croj) 
assessment in five groups, with a special group of nine villages 
near the Mahi river, much cut up by ravines, in which the soil 
was very apt to have the fertilising particles washed out of it. 
The maximum rate was Es.6, which was that adopted in the 
second group of Nadiad villages. The second group was lowered 
half a rupee, and the reductions in the other groups down to the 
fifth were by a gradation of four annas in each group, but that of 
the sixth was twelve annas less than in the group above, in con- 
sequence of the 2 )eculiarity in their formation just noticed. For 
rice water assessment the same plan as that adopted elsewhere, 
of fixing it at a rupee less than the dry-crop rate of such group, 
was proposed. The Eevenue Commissioner dissented from the 
principle involved in this, as it gave a double reduction in rice 
lands for distance from markets, which was not given in dry-crop 
and garden lands, but did not press his objection, as the an^a of 
rice was less than 5,000 acres out of a total of 67,250. Tln^ same 
maximum water-rate for garden land was adopted as in Nadiad, 
the circumstances of the two subdivisions being very Bimilar. 
Care was taken to make all the allowances made in the latter in 
applying this rate to the lands under different wells. The general 
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average rate of assessment under the ne%v system was Es.4 14a. 2p. 
against Es. 5 4a. 2p. under the old. The actual reduction on 
Government land was a reduction of Es. 4,077 10a. lOp. on a 
total of Es. 3,32, 990 J, or under 1^ per cent. It would have been 
more if the area hj measurement had not turned out to be greater 
than that recorded, and but for the assessment of a good deal of 
rice land hitherto entered as dry crop. Eoom was still left for 
an increase of about Es. 10,540 when the remaining arable waste 
was taken up. 

In thirty-five out of the total number of fifty-four ISTarvadari 
villages in Borsad, the Narvadiirs, in place of adhering to their 
customary divisions into fractional shai'cs of revenue under various 
denominations, consented to continue the system of joint and 
several responsibility for the payment of the whole revenue, and 
agreed that eadi should for his own part x>‘^^y the full Survey 
assessment on the portion of land measured into his individual 
share. Where this was not agreed to, the Survey assessment was 
apportioned on each share according to their customary propor- 
tionate j.)ayments. A good deal of complication arose in all the 
villages held under this tenure in consequence of alienated land 
of different tenures being largely included in varying proportions 
in the shares on which assessment was j)aid. In some cases the 
ISTarvadars elected to retain this land in their shares and pay the 
full Sixrvey assessment on it, for various reasons : in one case, 
because they thought the exclusion of such lands from the ITarvd 
would lower them in the eyes of their fellows ; in. another because 
the Narvadiirs hoped to bo able to resume the lands and make 
tliem liable for payment of full assessment, and so on. In most 
cases, however, it was agreed that all alienated lands should be 
excluded from the Narva, and to such lands the Summary Settle- 
ment, by which on payment of a quit-rent doubtful titles were 
amended by new title-deeds, was allowed to bo extended. Allu- 
sion has been made above to the ])r 0 (;arious condition in which 
tenants of j^ermanent occupancy, including in many cases subordi- 
nate sharers, in Narvadari villages were jdaced from the Survey 
Act permitting the recognition of the right of Survey occupancy 
only in the case of tenants having a right to pay their rents 
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directly to village accountants as representatives of Government, 
thus excluding all having customary rights to pay fixed rents in 
Narvadari villages in limitation of the rights of Narvadfirs to 
levy such rents as they might arrange for with their tenants. 
At the time of settlement an endeavour was made to protect the 
rights of such customary tenants by the preparation of ikrdr- 
ncimds, or records of rights, signed by the parties, in which all 
customary rights were recorded. These records will of course in 
case of dispute contain valuable evidence on which the Civil 
Courts will be able to come to an equitable decision, but such 
entries do not, as in the N. W. Provinces, have the force of 
judicial decrees. With this exception, no attempt was made to 
interfere in the arrangements for the payment of rents existing 
between the ISTarvaddrs as landlords and their sub-sharers or 
customary tenants : consequently, none of the complications 
which arose in the Kolaba and Eatnagiri Collectorates, from an 
opposite course of proceeding in endeavouring to regulate the 
terms on which the Khots should levy rents from their tenants, 
have arisen in the hTarvadari, Bh/igdari, and Talukdari villages of 
Ebeda, Bharuch and Ahmadabad. The only point on which it 
might be advisable to interfere tentatively and cautiously would 
be in the matter of the right to mate improvements. A tenant 
in such villages might hold under a superior holder who had not 
the capital or wish to make improvements, but would bo deterred 
from making them at bis own cost unless be were in some way 
protected against their being made use of as an excuse on which 
to demand increased rent. He could, of course, protect himself 
by entering into a special agreement with his superior holder 
before he spent his money, and on the whole it might be better to 
leave the people alone to make their own arrangements ; but wlieii 
the time arises for a revision of the first settlement, it would 
quite worthy of inquiry to ascertain whether the existing state of 
affairs does or does not stand in the way of the carrying out of 
such improvements as the construction of wells, which in tiui case 
of the occurrence of famines would be of such vast public import- 
ance. The general financial result of the Survey settlement in 
the whole Collectorate is shown in the following statement : — - 
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Name of 
Siibdivison. 

Year 

of 

Settle- 

ment. 

Ten 

Years* 

Average 

Col- 

lections. 

Collec- 
tions of 
Year 
before 
Settle- 
ment. 

Year of Settlement. 

In- 

crease 

per 

cent. 

Old System. 

1 New System. 

Total Col- 
lections. 

Bate per 
Acre. 

Total Col- 1 
lections, j 

Rate per 
Acre. 



Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

B. a. p. 

Es. 

E. a. p. 


Maliundlia - 

1862-3 

1,70,261 

1,81,930 

1,90,739 

3 0 11 1 

2,03,487 

1 13 1 

62- 

Matar - . - 

1862-3 

1,74,086 

1,97.683 

2,02,766 

3 8 10 

2,41,071 

3 11 0 

19 

Nadiad - - 

1865-6 

2,15,018 

2,19,039 

2,13,132 

4 2 1 1 

2,30,515 

4 6 2 

8^ 

Borsad - - 

1866-7 

3,19,100 

! 3,23,*169 

3,10,455 

4 12 4 

3,28,91.3 

4 14 2 

3 

Kapadvanj - 

1863-1 

64,742 

75,343 

72,841 

19 4! 

1,00,353 

ISO 

372 

Thasra - - 

1863-1 

1,33,411 

1,47,601 

1,41,511 

2 12 3 ! 

1,66,807 

2 6 8 

15i- 

Total - 

- - - 

! 10,76,621 

' 11, ‘15,045 

1 ll,‘13,4i7 i 

1 1 

' 3 G 4 

i 

12,71,146 

3 3 4 

11 


The general land revenue of the Collectorate has increased 
from Es. 11,81,390 in 1833-34 to Es. 19,54,430 in 1877-78 : it 
now averages about 19J lacs of rupees. 
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This district, lately made into a full Collectorate combined witli 
the Political charge of adjacent Native States formexdy under the 
Malii Kantlia Agency, consists of two isolated portions, the one 
on the west, almost adjoining the Kheda Collectorate, consisting 
of the subdivisions of Godhra and Kalol (including the petty sub- 
division, or Mahiilkari’s charge, of Hjilol), and that on the cast 
containing those of Dohad and Jhalod. Both blocks are sur.rouij<led. 
by Native territory, and the western one touches that of II. H. 
the Gaikvar in the south-west corner. It contains about 1,r>0r> 
square miles, and is situated between 22^ 80' and 28*^ 10' N. Lat., 
and 78° 35' and 74° 10' E. Long. It is on the whole tlui most 
sparsely populated part of the Presidency, containing only 151 
souls to the square mile, as well as the most jungly and backward. 

From 1858 to 1860 this district was held by the British G overn- 
ment in charge for Sindia, and managed by the Political Agejit 
in the Eevii Nantha. It was then handed over in exchange for 
lands near Jhansi, and from 1861 has formed one of the districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. Until May 1864 it continued to form 
part of the charge of the Political Agent, and was then jdacoil 
under the I^iheda Collectorate, in charge of an officer calhid a Pii’si. 
Assistant Collector, who was also Agent to the Governor, the 
Bombay Eegulations not having as yet been introduced. Pinal ij, 
ill 1877, it was made into a separate Collectorate, under a Collector, 
who was also placed in charge of the Eeva Kantlui States. If, 
comprises three subdivisions, viz., Godhra and Kfilol in the wcist. 
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bordering on tlie Klieda Collectorate, and Dohad in the east, 
separated from tbe former by tbe small State of Baria. Under 
Kalol is the petty division of Halol, and under Dohad is that of 
Jhalod. When the district was handed over by Sindia it was in 
disorder. Bor many years it had been in the hands of revenue 
contractors, who managed the district as they chose. They 
realised their revenue demands from the heads of villages, from 
chiefs who held estates of several villages, or from petty contractors 
who farmed the revenue of groups of villages. As the chiefs 
seldom paid willingly, they had to provide sureties, to whom they 
paid heavy interest. Their rentals were fixed by a guess at their 
probable revenue. Whei*e the head-men of villages were dealt 
with, they were made responsible for an amount fixed on a rough 
calculation of what the villages had paid and were supposed to be 
able to pay. Sub-contractors for the revenues of villages generally 
held leases for five years with annually-increasing remtals. In 
some cases, where the Kevenuo was levied by Government ofEcers 
directly from the ryots, it was levied either 1)7 a plough-tax, 
division-of-produce, or a rate per hUjlut,^ varying according to the 
caste and condition of the cultivator, and the description of crop 
raised. Under British management the position of the petty 
chiefs (Thakors and Talukdars) has, with a few exceptions, licen 
left unchanged, and the rentals they paid on the introduction of 
British rule have been continued. No interference is exercised 
between them and their tenants, from whom rents are levied in 
the variety of methods known to Native usage. In the remaining 
villages the system of farming out the revenues has entirely ceased, 
and the revenue is collected directly by Government officers under 
the rayatvari system. In the latter villages it very early came to 
notice that very largo areas of land were claimed to be held as 
alienated, either entirely I'ent free or ^ ejuit-rent. An 

inquiry into these, in 1853-54, showed that the possession of much 
of this land was supported by no regular title-deeds ; but Sindia’ s 
Government, before whom the results of the inquiry were laid, 
did not appear disposed to take any further steps in the matter. 
In 1865, after the district had become British, with a view to put 
a stop to further claims, which, in the absence of field registers, 
could bo made without check, it was determined, under the 
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Eevenue Commissioner’s orders, to form a register of all claims. 
This registration formed the basis of settlement when a set of 
rules was drawn up in 1872 for their adjudication. These pro- 
vided that lands alienated for religious or charitable purposes 
should be continued, either if their value was allowed for in the 
exchange of territory with Sindia, or if between 1853 and 1860 
they had been recognized as rent-free ; that personal grants free 
from a stipulation of service should, on payment of one-eighth of 
the assessment, be continued if they were recognized in the ex- 
change accounts, or, having been allowed between 1853 and 1860, 
had been registered in 1865 ; that, unless claims registered in 
1865 were found to be unfounded, they should be continued on 
payment of from a quarter to a half of the assessment; that 
village servants’ claims should be decided according to the 
general rules on that subject ; and that lands claimed by several 
persons should be fully assessed unless one of them proved his 
title in a Civil Court. All alienations have since been settled 
under these rules. Between 1855 and 1858 a few villages in 
Oodhra and Kalol were assessed by Panchayats from Kheda, but 
no regular revision of assessment was attempted until thti Eevenue 
Survey was regularly introduced between 1871 and 1885. 


GODHEA. 

In 1873 an experimental settlement was introduced, under the 
Eevenue Commissioner’s sanction, into the subdivision of Godhra. 
It lies in the western portion of the district, separated from the 
detached subdivisions of Dohad and Jhalod by the country of 
Dergad Baria. In the west of the subdivision, bordering on the 
Mahi river, the common light-coloured gordm soil of Gujarjit 
prevails, while more towards the east it becomes of a darker 
colour, though it never turns into the regular regar or black 
cotton-soil. Owing to tho scantiness of the population — only 107 
to the square mile — which liberal offers of land to ])e held on easy 
terms have had but little effect in inducing immigrants to com- 
plement, a large portion of the country is covered with teak and 
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other jungle, in the midst of which old wells of large dimensions 
bear witness to a time when population was much denser and its 
condition more prosperous. The town of Godhra has been since 
long past of some importance as an entrepot for the trade between 
Gujarat and Malwa, salt, tobacco, and other products of the 
former passing eastwards, and opium, until it was diverted hj 
the construction of railways in Central India, with wheat passing 
westwards. Its importance has been greatly increased since the 
introduction of the Settlement, by the town having become the 
terminus of a branch of the B. B. & C. 1. Eailway passing hy 
Dakor and Pali on the Mahi. This line will no doubt in the 
future be extended to Mtilwa and Euthiin vul Dohad, there being 
no formidable engineering difficulties to be met with on the route. 
The former revenue system, which had hardly been interfered 
with since the introduction of British rule, was for the most part 
the rude one of the levy of a j)lough tax. It prevailed in 131 out 
of the 144 Government villages of the subdivision. In six villages 
there was a higha rate, levied on the asm or estimated MghcCf and 
ill two more a crop -rate assessment {jlnasvdr highotl); in the 
remaining five, actual division of j)roduce or a division by ejc- 
estimate of the out-turn was the system in force. Cultivation was 
in most j)laces — especially in the more jungly portions of the 
country, where the people have their huts with a small quantity 
of land round each dotted about — of a vei'y uncertain character, 
the merest freak or accident frequently inducing them to ahandon 
one spot and establish themselves in another. The proportion of 
cultivators who practice this nomadic kind of cultivation was 90 
per cent, of the whole number, mostly Talabda Kolis, Vaiijilras 
(Brinjarries), Bhiis, and Naikras. It was, of course, impossible 
to form an accurate estimate of the average I’aie per acre hitherto 
paid, the area in the occupancy of each individual having been, 
only roughly guessed, and the amount he paid not being determined 
by that area, but by his supposed ability to pay. It was therefore 
necessary that the fixed assessment, to have any chance of success 
in gradually weaning the people from their rude habits to become 
permanent agriculturists, should ho very moderate. Some idea of 
the general character of the inhabitants may be formed from a 
consideration of the descriptions of houses they occupied. These 
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•were, inclusive of Godbra, in. wbicb tbe majority of the better 
class were to be found, 2,092 tiled, 2,257 inferior, and 8,650 wattle 
and daub buts. Tbe only respect in wbicb they were fairly well 
off was that of agricultural stock, wbicb tbe large area of grazing 
ground available everywhere enabled tbein to keep 'without ex- 
pense. All old records relating to tbe revenue of Godbra having 
been retained at Gwjilior by Holkar’s Government, statistics only 
of payments of plougb-tax were available as a guide to tbe pitch 
of tbe new assessment. These showed that in ten years—froin 
1863-64 to 1872-73 — tbe average Government demand bad in 
tbe first fi.ve years been Es. 35,666 with Rs. 285 of remissions, 
and in tbe second five, Es. 44,317 with Es. 232 remission. The 
increase of Es. 8,651, or 24-2 per cent., proved that tbe country 
was advancing under British management. Tbe general plan of 
grouping for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment adopted was 
to place Godbra itself and a few surrounding villages, with 
others on the west of the subdivision, as being most benefited 
by proximity to the markets of Gujarat, in the first class ; they 
were twenty-five in number. The second group numbered forty- 
two, and lay to the east and north of the first, with three or four 
villages adjoining the Kalol subdivision in tbe south, and thus 
having an additional market in Kalol. For these a drop of twelve 
annas in the maximum rate was proposed, which brought it down 
to a rupee. The third group, of twenty-six villages, lay farther 
to the east, and, wifch the fourth, of the remaining fifty-five 
villages, were very jungly and inhabited by a wild, unsettled set 
of inhabitants. The two last groups were lowered hy two annas 
each from the maximum of the second group. In carrying out 
these proposals it was found advisable, in consequence of tluj 
abject poverty of the people in some villages, to lower temporarily 
the rates from those of the classes in which they wore 8itiiai.e<l. 
For this lowering no guarantee was to be given, l>ut the low rat.es 
were to be continued until the local authorities were of o|)inic)ii 
that the condition of the l>eople had so improved as to enable them 
to bear the full group maximum. With one exception, in wbic.li 
the reduction was twelve annas, the maximum in tlieso twcmty- 
eight villages, which L)elonged to all the groii|>s, was low<‘re(l from 
two to four annas. Eicc rates were proposed, in addition to the 
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dry-crop, at one rupee in the first group, twelve annas in the 
second, and eight annas in the third and fourth. There was a small 
quantity of hhtUd (alluvial soil) on the bank of the Mjihi, for which 
a maximum of Es. 3 on a 24-anna classification was proposed. 

The general result is seen in the following statement: — 


Class. 1 

i 

Yillages. 

Past Eealisations. 

New Assess- 
ment. 

Survey Rates. 
Increase per cent. 

1 

21 

! 

Ten Years’ 
Average. 

15,783 

1872-73. 

14,039 

14,691 

1 Over 
Ten Years’ 
Average. 

1 

Over 

I 1872-73. 

4 

2 

42 

6,863 

5,812 

7,061 

3 

22 

3 

26 

3,097 

3,162 

4,192 

35 

33 

4 

55 

14,282 

16,148 

17,253 

21 

7 


144 

1 

40,025 

39,161 

43,197 

8 

10 


Note. — I n the first class tlicro was a docreaso of 7 por coat, on ton years’ 
average collections. 


A large area of waste lands was included in the reserved forest 
area, and the assessment of the remaining arable portion was 
Es. 6,542. When this Eeport was reviewed by Government, cer- 
tain alterations in grouping and assessment were made, on the 
ground that the fall in the value of land, as it lay farther removed 
from what would most probably soon become the great trade 
route for the export of agricultural commodities from the Panch 
Mahals vicl Piili on the Mahi river, towards the B. B. & C. I. 
Eailway, had not been sufficiently appreciated. Godlira was 
reduced to a maximum of E. 1 8a., and only ten villages in the 
west retained in the first class at E. 1 12a. ; and thirteen villages 
of the second were lowered to the third group. The temporary 
reduction of rates in certain villages proposed by the Superin- 
tendent was restricted to five years, on the ground that it did not 
tend to the investment of capital to leave the assessment uncer- 
tain. Fault was also found with the way in which waste land 
had been thrown into Survey fields, and orders were given that 
an examination should bo held, and new subordinate numbers 
formed where the people desired it. It was also ordered that 

8 
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where assessment had been increased by more than 20 per cent, 
by the inclusion of such waste to make up numbers, the increase 
should be gradually levied at the rate of one-fifth in successive 
years. With regard to grazing of cattle, it was directed that 
waste numbers should be sold annually by auction, and peimia- 
nent residents should have the right of free grazing on all fields 
not sold, strangers paying a grazing tax according to rates to be 
submitted to and approved by Government. The settlement %vas 
guaranteed for thirty years. 


KA'LOL. 

In the Kiilol subdivision an experimental settlement was 
introduced under the Eevenue Commissioner’s sanction in 1871 ^ 
and the rates finally sanctioned in 1872. It lies to the south 
of Godhra, and partakes much more than that subdivision of 
the regular Gujarat characteristics of light-coloured soil, good 
cultivation, and to some extent an industrious Kunbi popu- 
lation. It contains sixty-eight villages, of which fifty-eight are 
IcMlsd, managed directly by Government officer's. Out of the 
55,059 acres of Government land in it, 24,705 were still lying 
waste. A large portion of this lay in the western villages, 
inhabited by Charans, who possessed large herds of cattle for 
breeding purposes, and kept settlers off the land by threats of 
material damage to their crops, as well as the fear of the conse- 
quences of their curses. Charans in Gujarat bear a semi-religious 
character, and iu olden days possessed great influence. The 
density of population was far greater than in Godhra, being 25 1 
to the square mile, and the Taluka possesses more signs than tlio 
latter of having once been in a much more prosperous condition, 
even before the rich country of ISTadiad, in Kheda, had l)eeu re- 
claimed from the jungle. Whilst under charge of a Poiliicaf 
Superintendent on ]>ehalf of Holkar, rough survey operations 
were carried out between 1855 and 1858, and, on rates of asHevSs- 
ment proposed by Panchayats of Kheda Patels, rates per l/u//m 
were introduced by Major Wallace in 18C)5-G6 into sixteen 
villages, but no record is foidhcoming of the principles on which 
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the settlement were based, or of its financial result. The rates 
adopted were on three classes of soil, as follows : — 


Diy crop 
Eice rates 


Awals, or 1st. 
R. a. p. 

. 1 12 0 
.380 


Doem, or 2nd. 
R. a. p. 
116 
2 3 0 


Sdem, or 3rd. 
R. a. p. 

0 10 6 
15 0 


A higher rate of Es. 8 12a. was levied on sugar-cane cultiva- 
tion. 

In twenty-seven villages settlements continued to be made by 
lump assessment on holdings (^tcJiah Jchxtdbandi) , The assess- 
ments were lowered or raised during short leases, on rough esti- 
mates of the ability of the people to pay. In three villages the 
division-of-produce system, and in one a crop-rate system pre- 
vailed. In the remaining eleven villages a plough-tax, up to a 
maximum of Es. 15 a plough, was levied. In a few places a few 
cash cesses were also paid. hTo I'ecords of areas of cultivation 
were kept up to within five years of the settlement, and conse- 
quently only the collections for the seventeen years of British rule 
could be traced. These rose from Es. 36,556 iu 1853-54 to 
Es. 52,105 in 1869-70, an increase of 42 per cent. In the last 
five years the recorded area of tillage was on an average 20,399 
higlias, and the realisations Es. 40,207, giving an average of 
E. 1 15a. 6x). per higlia, or E. 3 7a. Ip. per acre. The increase of 
revenue in those five years was equal to 25 per cent. For maxi- 
mum rates of diy-crop assessment the subdivision was divided 
into five groups, the first containing the town of Kalol alone. 
This has a fair market, and its maximum was fixed at Es. 3. 
The second, of twenty-seven villages, is on the south of the sub- 
division and is most favourably situated for the market of Baroda : 
its maximum was E. 2§, With these was included the town of 
Vcjalpur, in the north of the subdivision, which had a fair market 
in itself. The third group, which took in the whole of the north 
of the subdivision and a few villages to the east of the second, 
•contained seventeen villages: its maximum was Es. 2, The 
fourth group consisted of nine villages, to the east of the second 
and third groups, more or less wild and covered with jungle, 
which was even more the case in the fifth group of eight villages 
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in the extreme east and north-east. Eice water rates were fixed 
from a maximum of Es. 9 to one of Es. 4, according to the vary- 
ing water-supply. Por garden lands a rate of Es. 24 per water- 
bag was fixed, to he levied in full only where there was sufficient 
land to admit of a rotation of crops. The general results of the 
revision was as follows : — 


Group. 

Villages. 

Average of 

5 Year.s’ 
Collections. 

Collections of 
1870-71. 

New 

Assessment. 

Decrease 
l)er cent. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

1 

1,311 

1,345 

2,004 

— 

2 

27 

19,202 

20,188 

25,865 

— 

3 

17 

13,074 
: 5,006 

15,701 

18,740 

— 

4 

9 

6,257 

6,080 

— 

5 

8 

1,535 

2,546 

2,151 

— 

8 

62 

40,218 

49,037 

54,840 

9'17 


In forwarding the proposals the Eevenue Commissioner pro- 
posed certain modifications. The maximum of E. 1 in the fifth 
grouj) was raised to Es. ly, and a few alterations were made in the 
grouping of the fourth by raising a few villages in it to the third 
group. These modifications were adopted by Government, and 
the permanence of the proposed rates for thirty years was guaran- 
teed. 


DOHAD, 

A revision of the old system of assessment was first carried out 
experimentally in the Dohad subdivision in 1879, and sanctioned 
by Government for five years. It contained seventy-seven 
Government villages, which were grouped for maximum rates of 
dry-crop assessment in five classes. There were, in addition to 
these, thirty-six villages held on leases, and eight alienated. 
The first group contained only the town of Dohad, which has a 
rather important market, being to some extent an entrepot for 
the trade between Gujarat and Malwa; the niaxinmm dry-crop 
rate for Dohad was Es. 2 an acre. The next group, of eighteen 
villages, for whidi.„a maximum rate of E. 112 a. was adopted, lay 
round Dohad within a few miles. The third <x>nBisted of twenty- 
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five villages at a greater distance from the market and on all 
sides of it, •with a maximum of R. 1 8a. The fourth was a con- 
tinuous group of twenty-three villages on the Alirajpur and Devgad 
Biiria frontiers, from south-east to south-west of the subdivision, 
with a maximum of R. 1 4a. The reason assigned for lowering 
the rate in this group was the strange one that their position 
ofiered unprincipled neighbours facilities for cattle-lifting and 
crop- stealing, and that this insecurity of position could not be 
overlooked. Apart from this, however, the whole group lay at 
some distance from tlie market of Dohad. The fifth group con- 
sisted of ten villages on the west of and at no great distance from, 
the market of Dohad, but was assessed at a low maximum rate of 
R. 1 on account of their elevation tending to make the tract of 
country in which they lay more arid and unsuited for cultivation. 

The rice produced in the whole subdivision was stated to be 
very good in quality, and to be in great demand in Mjilwa and 
Marwar. The rates proposed for this class of cultivation were the 
soil rates of the several groups with Rs. 2 additional for 'water. 
The application of these rates gave an average of Rs. 2 2a. against 
one of a little over R. 1 for dry-crop. The small area of garden 
lands under wells, under twenty-four acres, was assessed at a 
maximum of Rs. 4 in the first group, lowered for each of the 
other groups by half a rupee. Land under dhekuris ('water-bags 
filled from streams) was assessed in the same manner as rice 
lands, the average rate coming to about Rs. 2;|. 

Compared with the revenue under the existing revenue system, 
the result of the introduction of the juew rates w’as as follows * 


Number 

of 

Villages. 

Oki SyKtcm. 

8n 

U'vey Kystom. 


Ten Yearn' 
Average 
AsKcsHiuent. 

1870-77 

AHHeHHmciit. 

Acres. 

AsKesBinent. 

lacreaso 
■ per cent. 

1 

Rh. 

2,401 

Rm. 

2,048 

4,718 

Rh. 

0,802 

Rh. 

28(>i 

18 

15,227 

18,788 

15,018 

^ 10,087 

45 

25 

20,802 

10,700 

24,505 

27,224 

87J 

28 

15,018 

15,808 

10,582 

18487 

18=^ 

lb 

8,805 

8,711 

8,104 

4,002 


77 

57,G4B 

54,010 

72,582 

I 77,252 1 

i ' 

411 
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Tlie very large increase in tlie assessment of Doliad itself arose 
from the previous rates having been unreasonably low w^hen 
compared with those in force in the remainder of the subdivision. 
The old system had been one of the loosest, the payments by the 
various ryots having been based solely on personal considerations, 
without reference to any particular description of land in each 
holding. Each holder was assessed by the hereditary District 
OjBdcers, assisted by the Patels, at what he was supposed to be 
able to pay. Under an assessment calculated according to the 
actual area in each man’s possession, therefore, an increase or 
decrease in payment afforded no proper criterion of the suitability 
of the new rates; and whether those adopted for Dohad were 
too high, or those of other villages were too low, was to be left 
to the test of time. Some glaring instances of inequality and 
unfairness of assessment were quoted by the Superintendent of 
Survey: the average rate of Dohad, which contained mostly 
shilled agriculturists, was Ga. lip., whereas in two other villages 
entirely occujDied by Bhfis, the worst of cultivators, the averages 
were respectively 11a. 3p. and Es. 1 3a. 6p. per acre. The old 
records of area were also entirely untrustworthy, the total acreage 
according to the Revenue accounts having been 36*, 729, and that 
according to the Survey 81,051. 

On the expiration of the experimental settlement for five years, 
a revision of the rates was carried out in 1885. In the first of the 
five years the introduction of the new rates was postponed in 
consequence of the badness of the season and a fear that the 
proposed enhancement might drive the wilder castes of agricul- 
turists away into neighbouring foreign states. In the next season, 
although it, too, was very unfavourable, the settlement was intro- 
duced, and the Superintendent reported that the people were so 
thoroughly satisfied with it that there was not a single refusal to 
accept the terms offered. 

At the revision, with the exce 2 )tion of one village which was 
raised from the fifth to the 'fourth class, the original grouping, 
as well as the maximum rates for the several groups first pro- 
posed, were retained. As had been anticipated from the change 
from a very loose to an exact system of assessment, as well as 
from the unfavourable character of the first two seasons, the area 
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under cultivation liad fallen off a good deal, viz. from 72,582 acres in 
1876-77 to 57,331 in 1878-79, and the assessment from Es. 77,252 
to Es. 62,293. The increase by the Survey assessment on the 
Government cultivated ai’ea was consecjuently only 39 in place of 
41^ per cent. From 1880-81 somewhat of a reaction took place, 
and the area under cultivation and the revenue up to 1882-83 
were as follows : — 



Acres. 

Assessment. 

Remis- 

sions. 

For Col- 
lection. 

Out- 

standing. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1880-81 

. 47,625 

54,915 

496 

54,il9 

1,300 

1881-82 

. 47,389 

54,483 

194 

54,289 

1,032 

1882-83 

. 47,154 

54,255 

185 

54,070 

811 


Although the area under cultivation had not increased, the diminu- 
tion was small, and both the remissions and outstanding balances 
had decreased. In this revision the system carried out elsewhere 
of abandoning all special rates on wells and w'ater-Iifts, and in 
their place substituting a slight extra assessment on lands believed 
to possess subsoil water advantages, was adoj;)ted. The area to 
which this system was applied being 47,154 acres, and the extra 
assessment Es. 1,554, the increase conies to about 2§ per cent., 
the average extra rate being la. 3p. per acre on the land dt^emed 
irrigable. This increase is almost inappreciable, and will not 
inlluence cultivation. The knowledge that nothing more can he 
charged for land in consequence of improvements that may be 
made in it, because its capability of improvement has already been 
discounted, may possibly tend to encourage the investment of 
capital in such improvements more than the statutory guarantee 
that they will not bo taxed- Where water existing in the subsoil 
is certain to be sweet, and the extra ta.x imposed is trifling, much 
harm cannot be done by its imposition ; but it is to be hoped that 
such a hazardous experiment in the classification of soils as to 
trust to a classer’s judgment in assigning extra relative value to a 
soil supposed to hold water-bearing strata within twenty-two 
feet of the surface, in tracts of country where the springs are just 
as likely to be brackish or salt as sweet, will only he tried after 
the most mature deliberation and experience. The rates were 
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guaranteed by GrOYeniment for twenty in place of the usual thirty 
years of the Survey settlements. 

The settlement of the ^atcibandi villages will be noticed 
hereafter. 


mKLOD, 

Proposals for the revision of assessment in the Jhalod Mahjil- 
hari’s charge, subordinate to the subdivision of Dohad, were sub- 
mitted by the Superintendent of Survey in 1881. It formed the 
northern portion of the latter, and] was very similar to it in general 
character. The existing revenue system was equally riid(‘ w-ith 
that of Dohad, each man’s holding being assessed in the lump, 
whatever description of land it contained, without any fixed rates, 
and without consideration of the area it was supposed to contain. 
The average size of the lighcb was evidently under-estimated l:)y 
the Survey Department, as the land entered in the accounts at 
19,022 acres, calculated according to the standard ligha of aJjout 
one and seven-tenths to an acre, turned out on ineaaurenieiit to 
be 41,086 acres. There were ninety-nine villages in the Mahal, 
hut thirteen of these being alienated and fourteen held on some- 
what similar terms to the Mevasi villages in the Alima da, bad 
Collectorate, only seventy-two directly managed Government 
villages remained for settlement. These were classed for maxi- 
mum rates of dry-crop assessment, according to their dist.aiic(^ 
from the market-towns of Jhalod and Limri, into four groups. 
The first consisted of the town of Jhalod with one villagtj in its 
immediate neighbourhood, and had a maximum the same as the 
second group of villages in Dohad, viz. E. T^-. The other three 
groups, consisting respectively of eleven, twonty-fom% and thirl y- 
five villages, had maximum rates of K. 1|, E. 1], a,ud E. 1, a,s tlie 
third, fourth, and fifth groups of Dohad. A great portion of the 
soil, estimated at a third, was capable of bearing two crops a year 
without irrigation. To meet this peculiarity, and give its fair 
proportionate value to the best soil, the classification scale of 
sixteen annas was extended to twenty-four, and it is clear that it 
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has only been in consequence of the great bnlh of the cultivators 
being unskilled agriculturists, such as Bhils, that the resources 
of this tract of country have not been developed to a greater 
extent than they have been. The position of the whole tract is, 
moreovex*, unfortunate for the encouragement of agriculture, as it 
is surrounded on three sides by foreign territory, in the transport 
of produce through which it is liable to the imposition of transit 
duties, the effect of which was estimated by the Superintendent 
to be equivalent to an extra assessment of a rupee an acre. For 
the 668 acres of rice cultivation it was proposed to double the soil 
rate of the locality where it W'as found, and for lands under wells 
and water-lifts from streams (dheJeuri) the maximum dry-croj> 
rate of the group in addition to the dry-crop rate of the soil. 
The averages derived from these rates wxu'e 13a. lOp. in dry-crop 
lands, Es, 1 12a. lOp. in rice, and Es. 2 6a. in garden cultivation. 
The two latter were evidently disproportionately low when com- 
pared with the first, but the intention was delibeiaite, with a view* 
to encourage the better kinds of cultivation in a backward country. 
The increase over ten years’ average revenue was only 13'8. 

Before the rates were introduced under the sanction of Govern- 
ment, doubts had, .arisen as to the correctness of the classification 
of soils, which was accordingly thoroughly scrutinized and revised. 
Two villages were entirely re-classified, and four partially so; 
while in four others an adjustment was found practicable on the 
results of the tests that had been taken. The rates were sanc- 
tioned for only two years, with a view to the guarantee expiring 
at the same time as that of the main body of the subdivision. 
Before the expiration of the two years for which the settlement 
had been sanctioned, it had been dcf<‘nnined to abandon, as in 
Dohad, all special assessments on lands under wells and water- 
lifts from streams, and impose on all lands adjudged to be irri- 
gable from water to be found within twenty -two feet of the surface 
what would make up for the loss in reveuiio from such abandon- 
ment. This was accordingly done. It was not found necessary 
to alter the grouping of villages for dry- crop assessment, or the 
maximum rates temporarily sanctioned. The ;revenue had fluc- 
tuated so much that, whereas the revenue under the settlement 
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exceeded that of 1879-80 by 30f, it was only 3*47 above that of 
1880-81. 

The general result, as compared with the I’evenue of 1881-82, 
and the average of ten years, was as follows : — 


no. of 
Villages. 

Average 
of 10 yrs. 

Revenue 
of 1881-2. 

Survey Assessment. 

Increase over 

Dry Crop.j 

Rice. 

Garden. 

[ 

Total. 

10 Yrs. 

lSSl-2. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



2 

2,910 

2,521 

3,157 

352 

94 

3,003 

23*0 

12-9 

11 

7 330 

G,547 

8,022 

745 

600 

9,273 

20-5 

41-0 

24 

10,994 

0,285 

11,479 

377 

390 

12,252 

11*4 

31*9 

35 

8,250 

0,452 

S,0SG 

150 

220 

9,008 

9-9 

40-5 

Total 

29,484 

24,805 

31,344 

1,030 

1,222 

34,190 

15*9 

37-8 


Both in Dohad and Jhalod up to acre of vdda or (jkarhlchl 
{inclosure or homestead) has been allowed to be retained rent- 
free, and in other villages up to one acre, the remainder of such 
inclosures being assessed. All cesses falling on the cultivating 
classes have been abolished, as being absorbed in tlie assessniimt 
on the land. In giving sanction to the proposed rates, which 
were guaranteed for twenty years in order to bring tlu^ guaran- 
teed period to an end at about the same time in the wliole of the 
Panch Mahals Collectorate, G-overnment entered into an elabo- 
rate defence of their policy of abandoning all extra aBsessmeot on 
land irrigated from wells and water-lifts, and imposing thcj 
amount thus abandoned on the lands adjudged to bo irrigable 
from springs supposed to exist within about twenty-two feet of 
the surface. The remarlcs that have been made on this 8ul)ject 
in the review of the revision of assessment in Dohad are appli- 
cable here also. It may be noticed also that, whereas the resulting 
extra assessment on the supposed irrigable land will prevent a loss 
of revenue, and the extra rate will fall lightly where natural 
facilities for irrigation have been made but little use of, as in 
these two tracts of country, the case may be very different in 
districts where irrigation has been largely developed. The extra 
assessment in such tracts may be fotind to be considerablcj, and 
this affords another reason for the proposed policy being only 
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adopted witli caution and after due inquiry and deliberation. 
There is, moreover, somewhat of a suspicion of undue leaning in 
favour of capital invested in the improvement of lands by the 
construction of wells, at how^ever remote a period, and under 
whatever circumstances (such as their having been often made 
out of the actual revenues of the State when villages had been 
let out on lease), when similar expenditure incurred in the 
embankment of rice lands, often at considerable expense, has not 
been so leniently dealt with. 


I-IA'LOL. 

In 1880 proposals were submitted for the revision of assessment 
of the HjUoJ subdivision of the Panch Mahjils. It contained 
altogether 166 villages, of which fifteen %vere held on service and 
other alienated tenures, 77 were Tahikdjiri (somewhat similar to 
the mevdsl estates of Ahmada])ad and the ndhar javiahandi of 
Kheda), one dubhAjl or sharnkatl (shared with Government), and 
73 rayatvuri under the direct management of Goviumment officers 
The settlement applied only to this last class. The greatiU' por- 
tion of the inhabitants are poor cultivators, such as Bhfls, Kolis 
and Naikras, who liavo failed to develop the natural resources of 
the country. It is scantily populated, and although tlio soil on 
the whole was fertile, water procurable for irrigiition at no depth 
from the surface, and the B. B. & C. 1. Bail way, with Baroda a,nd 
other mark(its within reasonalde distance, the Superintendent <lid 
not hold out any hope of rapid improvennnit under l)etter system 
of revenue maiuigemeiit than that prevailing, in consequence of 
the unthrifty and uncivilized character of the mass of the inhabi- 
tants. He ])redicb‘d tliat whatever inducements for improvement 
or advantages miglit be olfered to tin an, they would remain poor 
to the end of tlni cbapter, and would receive the usual quantity 
of seed for sowing from tin? Wania moinw-leuder, returning him 
the major portion of tlie field produce, and he alone would profit 
by any low assessment that might be imposed on the land. He 
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accordingly carried out his opinions to their logical consequence, 
by proposing higher rates than in the more forward portions of 
the Collectorate ; but these proposals not meeting with the 
approval of the Collector and Survey Commissioner, Government 
finally sanctioned rates as detailed below. 

The revenue system in force in the seventy-three villages was 
originally that of a plough-tax (halbandi), which varied from one 
to twenty rupees on the plough according to the cultivator’s ability 
to pay. A plough of land was considered to be 20 highas^ or about 
11-J- acres. The maximum rate per acre might thus be estimated 
at K. 1 12a. In 1871 this system, was superseded by a so-called 
highotif or cash-rate per higha. This was, however, merely carried 
out by dividing the revenue of each village by its estimated 
area to obtain a village assessment rate, which, as far as can 
be ascertained from the returns available, was only levied in the 
case of new land being taken up for cultivation. The rates in 
difierent villages were naturally very unequal, varying from one- 
third of an anna per acre in a village inhabited l)y hTaikras to 
Es. 2 4a. 8p. in H^lol itself, many of the cultivators of which 
were skilled agriculturists. Uparvddia cultivators, living in one 
village and cultivating in another, paid crop-rates of six annas per 
higha (four- sevenths of an acre) for Icodm, and a rupee for other 
descriptions of produce. Sugar-cane in Hdlol paid at the rate of 
Es. 30 10a., and other villages! at the rate of Es. 21 ; and many 
fine wells were lying unused in consequence of the heaviness of 
the tax. The area of cultivation had risen from 9,624 acres in 
1869-70 to 11,867 in 1878-79, and the revenue from Ks. 14,233 to 
Es. 17,448 ; the former, however, cannot be at all relied on as 
accurate. 

In proposing maximum rates of dry-crop assessment, the 
Superintendent — guided, as stated by him, by market faciliti(\s 
and climatic differences (N.B. — Such differences in this small 
tract of country are inappreciable), and in a less degree by fixity 
of holdings and the preponderance of cultivators of the unsettled 
tribes, freedom from jungle, and other peculiarities— arranged tlie 
subdivision in five groups, the first of which c.onsiBbHl only of 
Halol itself and three hamlets subordinate to it. The second 
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consisted of eighteen villages, some near the market of Halol, 
some in the north and adjacent to villages of Kalol, which they 
resembled, and the rest in the south-west, which were not so 
unhealthy as most parts of the subdivision, and were about 
eighteen miles distant from the market of Baroda. The third 
group had twenty villages, which were said to be of medium 
quality, and excluded all jungle villages and those in which the 
Bhil and hTaikra elements prevailed ; the malarious influence of 
the hills and low jungle was said also not to affect these villages. 
The fourth group contained twenty-three villages, mostly to the 
east and south-east of Chiimpiiner, in a more or less malarious 
tract, and mostly inhabited by Kolis, Bhils, and ISTaikras of un- 
settled and not industrious habits. It was generally covered 
with forest and scrub jungle. The last group was one of ten 
villages, in the same direction from Charnpaner as those of the 
fourth group, and with all the characteristics of that group 
intensified. This grouping, with the exception of the first and 
seconcl, is, in fact, one in accordance with the prevailing castes 
and habits of the inhabitants, and in the circumstances of the 
country could perhaps hardly be avoided. The distinction drawn 
between the fourth and fifth groups was objected to by tbe Col- 
lector as not existing in reality. The grouping sanctioned by 
Government was for Halol alone to form the first, and its hamlets 
the second class, and for the villages placed by the Superintendent 
in his second, third, fourth, and fifth groups to form the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth groups. The maximum rates approved of 
were two rupees for the first, and four annas for each group in 
descending order down to twelve annas for the lowest. For 
garden lands the maximum rates approved of were respectively 
Es. 6, 5, 4, 3 J, 2i, and li, and for rice and water-lift garden 
lands double the dry-crop rate in each group, as proposed by the 
Superintendent. With a view to modifications that might be 
found advisable after experience of the worhing of the new 
system, a guarantee for the permanency of the rates for only five 
years was accorded. The result of the revision as a whole was as 
follows, the details for the different descriptions of land not being 
given in the Superintendent’s final Eeport:— 
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No. of 
Villages 
according 
to Class. 

10 Years’ 
Average 

Eevenne of 
1880-81. 

Under tlie 
Survey 

Per-centage Increase 
and Decrease as 
compared with 

Collections. 

System. 

10 Years’ 
Average. 

18S0-S1. 

1 

Es. 

2,015 

Es. 

2,898 

Es. 

2,468 

+ 22i 

+ 21 

8 

423 

462 

588 

+ 13 

+ 5 

18 

8,340 

8,248 

7,204 

-131 

-12.1 

20 

4,168 

4,030 

4,584 

+ 10:1 

+ 131 

28 

1,035 

684 

1,029 

1 , 

+ 50.V 

8 

747 

824 

330 

-29| 

+ 6i 

Total 

16,723 

16,146 

16,198 

- 3 

+ i- 


In giving a final sanction to the rates after their introduction, 
Government directed that no separate rate should be levied on 
the Jcoss, or water-bag, of unbuilt wells, but that merely the 
highest dry-crop rate should be imposed. It was not stated 
whether this rate should be temporary when such a well was 
made use of, or permanently imposed on the land in which 8U(;h 
a well had once been used, an omission likely to lead to fiitun* 
correspondence and confusion. The rates on the whole were 
acknowledged to be very moderate. 

On the expiration of the five years’ guarantee the villages came 
under revision again in 1885. No alteration of the maximum 
rates of dry-crop assessment or of the grouping of villages origi- 
nally adopted was proposed, the only alteration being, as in 
Dohad and Jhaiod, that of abandoning all extra assessment on 
lands watered from wells, whether temporary or ptTmanent, and 
imposing in its place a slight extra assessment on lands adjiulg<M[ 
to be irrigable with water pi’ocurable within a short distance (if 
the surface. Such land was classified according to the depth at 
which water was adjudged to be procurable. (N.B.— The w'ord 
“adjudged” is used advisedly, as borings cannot be nuadti in 
every field, and the depth of the warer-bearing strata may vary.) 
Where this depth was over thirty-five feet, no extra asKesHnnmt 
was to 1)0 imposed. A depth of under twenty feet was considered 
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first class, one of from twenty to thirty second class, and one of 
from thirty to thirty-five third class, and lower assessment was 
proposed as the depth increased. The area under water-lifts from 
streams only amounted to sixteen and a half acres, and the Special 
Settlement was extended to such lands as well. The extra assess- 
ment arising from this proposed change of system amounted to 
only Es. 237, or about 11 per cent, on Government land in occu- 
pation. The i)roposals were sanctioned by Government, and a 
guarantee for the permanence of the rates given for twenty years, 
as in Dohad and Jhalod. Extensive tracts have been reserved in 
this Collectorate for forest reserves. 
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BHARUCH (BROACH). 


The Collectorate of Bharucli, a namo prol)ablj derived from 
Bliagu Bisbi, a sage of ancient days to whom legend imputes a 
•change in the course of the river Nerbuddah near the town, lies 
on the east side of the Gulf of Cambay, between 2r“'’ 25' 45" and 
22° 15' 16" K lat., and 72° 34' 19" and 73° 12' 15" E. long. Its 
area is about 1,458 square miles, with a }>opulatloii of 240 i.o i.ln* 
square mile. It is bounded on thc3 north l>y ih<? riv(‘r Mahi, on 
the west by the Gulf of Cambay, on th<^ cast and’pjirtly on the 
south by Gaikveiri and E/ijp/pla territory. In the riraalning 
portion of its southern boundary lies the Taluka of 01 pad, under 
Surat. It consists of five Talukas, viz. Jambusar, Ahnod, Vagra 
(including Dhej), Bharuch, and Anldeshvar (including Hansot). 
It is celebrated for its cotton, well known in the English market, 
and has about 95 per cent, of its total area xjnd(3r cultivation. 

In consequence of certain claims of the Faval> of Surat on the 
Customs Eevenue of the port of Bharuch, and of the English on 
account of extra duty levied on cloth, the Niivab of tin) latter 
place was called on to pay lakh of rupees. An attempt 
made in 1771 to levy the claim i)y force of a.rrns from Eie town 
having failed, a combined military and aiaval force formally 
assaulted and took it by storm on the IStli Novmnbijr, 1772, the 
commanding ofdcer, General Weddorliurn, whose tomb stands on 
the ramparts of the fort, being kilhsl on the occasioiL Erom 
this event the territorial connection of the English with the dis- 
tricb dates. The territory attached to it at the time comprised 
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wliat are now the subdivisions of Bharucli and Vagra, and was 
estimated to yield ratber over five lakhs of annual revenue, of 
which 40 per cent, only went to the English and 60 per cent, 
to the Gaikvar. In various ways the remainder of what now con- 
stitutes the Gollectorate, viz. the subdivisions of Jambusar and 
Aniod on the north of the Herbudda, and Ankleshvar and Hansot 
on the south, was soon afterwards acquired, and the whole con- 
tinued under British management until 1783, when it was ceded 
to Mahadaji Sindia, ‘^iii testimony of the sense entertained of the 
conduct manifested by him to the British army at Vadgam in 
1779, and of his humane treatment and release of the English 
gentlemen who had been hostages.” 

During the next nineteen years, up to the date of the treaty 
of Bassein on the 31st December 1802, Bharuch remained under 
Mahratta rule. Operations against Sindia’s possessions in Guja- 
rat being undertaken in consequence of that treaty, Bharuch was 
again stormed and captured in 1803. The subdivisions of 
Bharuch and Yagra thus came back under British rule, and with 
Ankleshvar and Hansot, ceded by the treaty, transferred from 
Surat in 1805, formed the charge of Bharuch till 1817, when it 
reached its present dimensions in consequence of the Treaty of 
Poona concluded with the Peshva. 

During the first eleven years of British administration, viz. from 
1772 to 1783, the system of collecting the land revenue is thus 
described in Porbes’s ''Oriental Memoirs”: — "In each village 
the headman distributes plots of land among the cultivators, who, 
with their own cattle and implements of husbandry, cultivate 
the soil at their own cost. At the close of the harvest the whole 
of the crops are brought into the village farmyard, where is the 
common threshing-floor and pits for storing cotton. Hero the 
produce is examined by the Be venue Siq^erintendent, or Desai, 
who fixes th(j amount due to Government. The head of the vil- 
lage then takes from the stores of the different peasants the 
share required to meet the Government demand, and to pay for 
the allowances to the police and other servants of the village,” 
Under this vague description it is possible to recognise no more 
than that the revenue settlement was annually made with the 
Patels (headmen) of villages on a general estimate of the out-turn 

9 * 
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of their crops, and that from each cultivator was levied a share 
of his actual produce sufficient to meet the Government demand 
fixed hj the Desai. That the headman, as if there were only one 
Patel or sharer in each village, should have annually distri])uted 
plots of land among the cultivators, is so contrary to the universal 
custom of the country, according to which each cultivator clings 
to the lands his forefathers have tilled before him, that we may 
look on the entire description as untrustworthy, and written under 
an entire misconception of the information that may have been 
given to its author. Two things only appear to bo established 
from the writings that have come down to us from this period, 
viz. that the hereditary district officers, as in Surat, by lending 
money to the ryots at exorlntant rates of interest, and hy other 
means, acquired a pernicious influence in the administration of 
the revenue, and that the ryots were also much oppressed by th(‘ 
exactions of blackmail by the Grassias, mention of whom has 
already been made in the introductory chapter. 

When the charge of the district was resumed, in 1803, it was at 
first placed under the management of the Eesident at Baroda. 
An offer by the Desjii and Muzmoondar (hereditary district 
accountant) to farm the whole revenue for Its. 9,40,000, minus 
Es. 1,75,000 for expenses of management, was rejected, informa- 
tion having been given that in 1802-3 the district had yielded 
Sindia Es. 11,50,000. A native Agent was sent to manage it 
under the superintendence of the Assistant Eesident, Mr. Stead- 
man. In 1805 the latter was appointed Collector, and Mr. Pren- 


dergast Judge and Magistrate, and the two Jointly Commissioners 

for the settlement of the Eevenue. 

They reported the revenues 

as follows : — 

Land Rovenuo. 

Cesses. 

Total. 


Rfi. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1803-4 

. 6,32,250 

1,85,135 

8,17,385 

1804-5 

. 6.W,318 

2,21,735 

8,97,053 


A sum of Es. 2,53,550 of miscellaneous receipts brought the 
total to Es. 11,50,609, almost the exact sum reported by the 
informer as having been realised by Sindia. The subdivisions 
of Ankleshvar and Han sot, transferred from Surat in the latter 
year, yielded as follows: — 
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1804-5. 

1S05-G. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ankleshvar 

. 1,47,491 

1,57,596 

Hansot . 

. 1,21,590 

1,30,880 


2,69,081 

2,88,476 


In the following year (1805-6), although the land revenue and 
cesses were settled at Es. 8,82,363, the total, in consequence of 
the abolition of certain obnoxious cesses, decreased to Rs. 11,26,997. 
In 1808-9 it was Es, 12,74,010. This rapid and constant rate of 
increase was reported to be due to the abuses of the farming 
system having been done away with since the appointment of 
the two Commissioners, and contrasted favourably with the 
average of Es. 8,35,105 arrived at during Sindia’s administra- 
tion. 

On the 31st May 1807*^ the Commissioners reported on the 
general revenue system of Bharuch substantially to the same 
effect as the descihj^tion in Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs ” quoted 
above. 

The abolition of the farming system in 1805 necessitated an 
annual settlement of the revenue of each village. The method 
adoj^ted for this differed from that in every other Collectorate, 
and must evidently have tended to maintain, on the one hand, the 
influence of the hereditary district officers, which on the other 
had been diminished by the check placed upon their usurious 
dealings with the ryots. Advances of money for agricultural 
purposes, made at reasonable rates of interest by the Collector, 
interfered with the thriving business done liy this class up to 
this time, while their profits were further diminished by the 
legal rate of interest — hitherto often as high as 45 per cent. — 
being fixed at 12. The settlement was thus made : — 

When the rice-crops were approaching ripeness in October and 
bToveinber, a statement of the area in cultivation under each kind 
of crop in each village was prepared by the village accountant. 
This was either handed over to the hereditaxy district officers, as 
a basis on which to frame an estimate of the p)roduce of the 
village, or they themselves were directed to form an independent 


Diary, 2nd Fobniary 1808, folio 3G8. 
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estimate. On this estimate the value of the State share of the 
produce was as a rule taken at one-half, and the Collector, taking 
into account the current prices and the average rents the village 
had hitherto paid, fixed what was called the ddrujar tdvji or rice- 
crop instalment of the rental for the year. This appears to have 
amounted in the different subdivisions to from one-sixth to one- 
half of the total demand for the year, which was finally settled 
at the jamtibancli (annual settlement) after similar inquiries 

in the spring. 

The annual settlement once made, all subsidiary arrangements 
were left to the heads of villages. In a hhdgddri (coparcenary) vil- 
lage the quota of payment falling on each share was the fractional 
amount— two or four or six annas in the rupee (two-sixteenths, 
four-sixteenths, or six-sixteenths) — of the revenue of the whole 
village represented by the particular principal share or sub-share 
{mulch ox petd hit '((j). Arrangements with the individual tenants 
within each share were decided as a matter of contract between 
them and their landlords, and in villages not hold in partnership 
the payments of tenants were settled by the headmen, any un- 
fairaess on the part of the latter in apportionment bedng ch<?cked 
by the liability of their decisions to appeal to the Collector. All 
crops when reaped were bound to be brought into the common 
village grain-store (Iclicdi), and were allowed to bo removed 
when satisfactory arrangements were made to meet the revenuo 
instalments as they fell due. 

It requires no lengthy arguments to prove how defective this 
system was. Estimates of the value of standing crops made by 
the most trustworthy appraisers must always he liable to con- 
siderable errors, and, when made by native officers apt to he 
swayed by interested or corrupt motives to favour particular 
villages or individual tenants more than others, formed a most 
unreliable basis for assessment, which no vigilance on the part of 
the Collector, and no guidance lie could avail himself of in the 
incidence of previous paymeiits, could really counteract. Such 
was the method of assessment, however, carried out in the Col- 
lectorate till about the year 1837, and it is a matter of surprise 
how the district flourished as it did notwithstanding the existence 
o£ such an impediment to progress. 
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In Ms Minute on the Collectorate, dated 15th August 1821, the 
system is generally described hy the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone as follows : — The assessment was made entirely by villages, 
without inquiry into the circumstances of individuals. One of 
the hereditary district officers was sent to inspect the crops of 
each harvest, and make out a statement of the quantity of land 
cultivated by each ryot under each kind of produce, with a cal- 
culation of the quantity in each field. The produce of each 
village was arrived at by adding together that of the several 
fields. The Collector compared this with that of the previous 
year, as well as the prices of the two years, and, if he found the 
crops more abundant or the prices higher, added on a propor- 
tionate sum, or vice versa j on the principle of taking one-half for 
the State and leaving one-half to the cultivator. These calcula- 
tions were made at the second harvest. A considera])le part of 
the first harvest consisted of rice-crops, in making the estimate 
for which a rate Es. 20 per hi/jha was usually charged, whatever 
might be the state of the crops. This was double the rate of 
assessment of the best rice lands, and a deduction to the amount 
of half the sum collected on this account was made from the 
Government claim on the second harvest, the only object appearing 
to be to secure a large portion of the revenue in the early part of 
the year. The first payment was called the ddngar tdvji. If 
the Patel consented to the sum fixed by the Collector, the settle- 
ment was completed, and the Collector did not interfere in the 
assessment of the ryots, although their names w^ere written in the 
estimates to mark each man’s fields. The Patel fixed what each 
had to pay, being guided by the previous year’s payments, to 
which a proportional amount was added if the general rental of 
the village was increased. The collections were made by the 
Tulatee, who collected all crops in the village hhalij where they 
remained till the revenue was paid. Khdtdhandi (lump payments 
on holdings) and (jtmwut (leases) were also in use, as in Kaira, 
but veta (a mixture of highly and lowly assessed lands in the same 
holding) was confined to a few villages. Both were liable to 
increase if the assessment was generally increased, but not 
otherwise. In hhdgddri (co-shared) villages the increase was 
first a|)portioned on the shares ; then by the Bhiigdurs on their 
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sub- sharers, and by these on the ryots. At one time there 
appeared to have (3een a general rate of Rs. 4 the higha, except 
on sandy .H>il near the sea, which paid Rs. and hhdtd (alluvial) 
lands, which were assessed at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, but these rates 
were no longer acted on. Rates on the higlia varied according to 
crops, their condition and market prices, and were liable to 
frequent change. At that time more than three-fourths of the 
villages in the subdivisions of Bharuch, Jambusar, and A'mod 
were held on the Bhagdari tenure, the majority of the cultivators 
being inferior Patidars (sub-sharers). After going on to describe 
the evils of the system, Mr. Elphinstone wrote that he would not 
propose a general lightening of assessment, but would instruct 
the Collector to report where it was too high, too low, or unequal. 
In such cases revision might be carried out by Panchayats (juries 
of experts), sut^erintended by an officer of Government, whose 
rates should be liable to revision ])y other Panchayats. Wherever 
the assessment appeared tolerably reasonable and equally levied, 
nothing should be done except to record details, so that although 
the animal settlements should still ])e entered into with tin; PateLs, 
the Collector or Civil Court might l)e able to redress grievances, 
as the rights of each ryot would be known and fixed. These 
remarks applied to senja (nun-shared) villages. In h/uhjddrl 
villages it would be difficult to introduce the proposed equality 
of assessment, but as it was usual for flourishing Bhagdars to 
take on themselves some of the burdens of tbeir poorer brethren, 
and there were instances of Government raaking a new division 
to equalize the assessment, something might be do7ie even in 
them. Ryots, it was recommended, should bo allowed to nunove 
their crops on providing the security of respectable people of their 
own class. 

In a despatch dated 4th May, 1825, tlie Court of Directors 
approved of Mr. Elphinstone's proposals, and trusted attention 
would 1)0 directed to the reforms indicated by him. 

With a view to provide the Collector with reliable data on 
whicli to fix the assessments as ind(‘pendently as possible of tln^ 
district ofiicers, it was determined in 1811 to make a snrvey of 
the sul)divisions oi Bharuch, Ankleshvar and Hansot. It was sub- 
sequently extended to Jambusar, Amod and Dhej, It was carried 
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out under the superintendence of Colonel Monier Williams, and 
was concluded in 1820. It had for its objects to fix a standard 
land measure, to ascertain the area of land in each village, and 
of this how much was cultivated, how much arable and unarable 
waste, how much of the arable was fitted for drj-crop, garden, 
and rice cultivation respectively, and what ai'ea w^as in the year of 
survey under grain, tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, &c. It was to 
fix the village boundaries, but no attempt was to be made to 
divide the land into fields or to classify and assess those fields, it 
being better to leave details of this description, in the opinion of 
the authorities of those days, in the hands of the village com- 
munities, who were the best judges of the advantages and disad- 
vantages under which each man tilled bis lands. It had, however, 
to inquire into the titles under which land claiming to be held 
wholly or partially exempt from the payment of land revenue 
under various names and tenures was enjoyed. In this I'cspect, 
especially, it carried out a very useful work, and before its close 
brought under partial or full assessment a considerable area, 
thenceforward yielding a large revenue. It would be a question 
more of antiquarian than of practical interest to follow in detail 
the correspondence that took place in the earlier days of British 
rule with reference to the right of the State to tax or increase 
existing taxation on the lands held by Grassias in Bharucli and 
other parts of Gujarat. A good deal of confusion was imported 
into the question by all land held by Bajpoots, or so-called 
Grjissias, being considered in the same light, whereas the origin 
of what was the property of semi-independent chiefs in Katliia- 
vad, of Vauta, land divid<‘d off to old proprietors of villages by 
the Mahomedans on assuming direct revenue management of the 
country, and of Gras, land extorted from villages in Bharuch and 
Surat as b]a<*lvmail by Bajpoots from the Itajpiphi and other 
neighbouring territories, was entirely distinct. The manner in 
which land in the first of these categories has been dealt with 
has been noticed in the history of the Ahmadabad Collectorate. 
Of the other two descriptions of lands some was partially or 
entirely resumed under the operation of the Survey in Bharuch, 
and both were finally included among the tenures which were to 
to exempt their holders from the payment of public revenue, and 
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came under the i>rovisions of the Summary Settlement described 
•under the Surat Collectorate- 

In 1823 the Collector of Bharucli reported that all assessments 
imposed by the Survey on alienated lands had been realised 
(N.B. — This was found subsequently not to have been entirely 
the case, owing, j)robably, to the connivance of the officials) , and 
no evil results had ensued except from the occasional turbulence 
of some of the Gr/issias. The princijjles on which veelidn (sold) 
and valatddnid lands (mortgage with possession pending payment 
of a certain sum) were dealt with vras the payment of half the 
value of three years’ produce calculated at Es. 3i the higha, the 
land generally having been sold or transferred at Es. 9 or 10, 
the biglia, Gemnid (mortgaged) lands were redeemed by payment 
of the sum for which they had been mortgaged, with 9 per cent, 
interest after deduction of the income intermediately derived 
from them. PasdUd lands, wdiere held for service, woi'e continued, 
and where no service either to the State or village communities 
was rendered, resumed and assessed to the public revenue. Ildrid 
(curiously enough misprinted as Bariji in the Appendix to 
Eeg. XVII. 1827), or bone-land, i.e. land given as compensation 
to relatives of a man who had lost his life in defending the village 
rights, was generally resumed. Arrangements -were made, as in 
Surat, that tord-grds (blachmail in cash) claimed by Grassias 
from villages, should be paid from the Government treasury, 
instead of being allowed to be levied from the villages directly 
hy them. The levy of half a rupee per higJia from all vdnfdi 
(divided) land as a quit-rent was also proposed. 

In 1817 orders were issued by the Court of Directors that, in 
place of the ryots’ contributions being regulated by the computed 
value of a certain proportion of each crop, the average quantity of 
the produce for a term of years should he made the staridai’d of 
the share of the State, and the money value of this the maxim inn 
Government demand per higha. It was also ordered that any 
increase in the value of the ryots’ produce, from whatever cause 
arising, should be considered their exclusive property, subject to 
the repayment of money advanced for digging woHb or other im- 
provements. All Collectors were directed to aci) upon those 
instructions, which marked the inauguration of that just and 
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liberal policy wliicli now encourages the investment of capital in, 
and the application of labour to, the soil for the sole benefit of 
tbe investor, and is dailj increasing tbe marketable value of 
land in the Bombay Presidency. 

In the same year Bharuch was separated from Surat and made 
a Collectorate by itself, and both Collectors were relieved of the 
superintendence of the department of Customs by the aj)point- 
ment of a separate Collector of Customs for Gujarat. 

In the following year (1818), the revenue survey of the sub- 
divisions of Ankleshvar and Hansot was reported to have been 
completed. An attempt to introduce settlements of ryots’ holdings 
for five years on the average x>ayments of the preceding ten failed, 
in consequence of the ryots not agreeing to them. The rate of 
two rupees the higha, 'which had been fixed for h'lr (grass preserve) 
lands in the Collectorate at Col. Monicr Williams’s suggestion, 
was lowered to E. 1 4a. and E. 1. All 2^cisnitd land held by non- 
residents was ordered to be resumed, unless the holders returned 
to their villages and entered on the x:)erformance of their cus- 
tomary services. 

In 1819, on a proposal made by one of the Collectors to force 
the holders of alienated land to contribute to the revenue by 
applying for permission to reap and I'emove their crops, on a 
stamped j^aper of the value of four annas, being circulated for 
opinion, some of the officers consulted favoured and others objected 
to the plan ; whilst the Commissioner in the Deccan, Mr. Chaplin, 
suggested the imposition of a succession-duty instead. Govern- 
ment finally ordered that, where the measure would not cause 
discontent, and the lands were not p>rotected by the provisions of 
Eeg. III. of 1814 (x)rcscribing rules for inquiry into the titles to 
alienated lands), a direct assessment might be imposed on them 
in place of the proposed indirect tax. 

In 1821 the gradual abolition of the system of retaining crops 
in the village crop-store until the revenue was paid was directed, 
with a view to save the expense of watchers, as well as to relievo ' 
the ryots of unnecessary and vexatious restrictions ; and in order 
to encourage the building of bouses and the sinking of wells by 
the people, the following rules were passed: — The builder of a 
stone, or mud, or brick-walled house, or of one with a tiled roof. 
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to have one higJia of land rejit-free for twenty-five years. Except 
in the Surat Collectorate, and then only to a limited extent, this 
permission never seems to have been taken advantage of. For 
a masonry-lined well two hicjlias were to he granted for the 
same period ; if it cost more than Es. 400, tlie area of the land 
was to he increased to three bighas ; and for a well costing over 
Es. 800 four higJias were to be given. Any work constructed at a 
greater cost than this was to he referred to Government for the 
decision of the amount of land to be given, and on the expiration 
of the free time the land was not to be subject to a higher rate of 
assessment than other land in the neighbourhood. 

This, which met with the approval of the Court of Directors, 
was a further development of the liberal policy described above, 
by which it was proposed to attract capital to the soil. This 
liberality does not appear to liave met with the approval of all 
the Ee venue ofiicers of the day, however, for the Collector of 
Eaira was of opinion that after the man who built a well had 
enjoyed it for a sufficient time to recoup him its cost, the assess- 
ment on his land should be increased so as to leave half the value 
of his produce to him and half to the State. 

In the season of 1821-22 a large decrease in the area of culti- 
vation occurred in consequence of the failure of the monsoon, and 
the revenue of the Collectorate fell nearly 4.] lakhs. It was 
brought to notice by the Collector that wLat was supposed to be 
a favourable revision of assessment had been introduced some 
years previously in Ankleshvar, but had had to he realised by the 
sale of agricultural stock. The grant of leases for three or four 
years was suggested with a view to improve the condition of the 
people. 

In the Eliaruch subdivision also a large area of land appears to 
have been thrown out of cultivation, partly in consequence of the 
lawless habits of ihe Grassias, and partly from the injudicious 
enforcement of the claims of the Commercial Eesident for re- 
payment of advances made to the ryots in 1820-21 and 1S21-22, 
the prcssm*e on the latter having been greatly increased by tlio 
raising of the assessment in the former year by Es. 71,038 above 
the highest sum levied in the jmevious fifteen years. The orders 
of Government on this were that the Grassias’ disturbances were 
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to be suppressed, if necessarj, bj the sequestration of tbe proj>erty 
of those who might withdraw to foreign territory or send threat- 
ening letters ; that the forbearance in recovering the claims on 
account of advances injudiciously made by the bTative Agent pro- 
posed by the Assistant Collector should be observed ; and that 
the injudicious zeal of the Assistant in putting on an extra assess- 
ment when he was only temporarily in charge of the Collectorate 
was reprehensible. 

The question of the advisability of fixed rates of assessment 
in place of the existing system of making annual settlements was 
alluded to in the same letter, after giving a description of Colonel 
Monier Williams’s Survey of Bharuch, That officer, with a view 
to show that the latter system was not incompatible with progress, 
pointed out that tlie revenue of the Collectorate, which in 1803 
had been Es. 8,38,138, had risen in 1820-21 to Es. 12,59,575, 
and had never fallen below 10 lakhs since 1812-13. Hansot, too, 
he remarked, which had b(?cn ceded as of the value of Es. 88,000, 
now yielded Es. .1,99,475, and Ankleshvar, ceded at Es. 78,000, 
was now worth Es. 2,29,833, the collections in both cases being 
made with ease and economy, as the following figures proved: — 


The Bharuch subdivision from 

1803-4 to 1820-21 

Rs. 

was assessed at 

. 

1,82,81,626 

The Hansot subdivision for lb y<. 

;ars was tissessed at 

21,59,528 

The Ankleslmir suImH vision for 

J{> years was as- 


sessed at ... 


26,45,290 


'I.’olal demands 

2,30,86,344 


Collections 

2,29,93,221 


Left outstanding 

93,123 


No change in ibci general systtun of assessing the land revenue 
of the Colhicioraio was made until 1828, although no doubt the 
measiirement of the land by Colond Monier Williams's Survey 
had in the meanwhile furnished the Colleci.or with more accurate 
data for fixing it than Ite had previously been in possession of. 
In a Report on tlui Settlement of 1828-29, by the Collector, there 
is an account of the system in force at that time substantially the 
same as that already described as existing in 1817. There were 
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no prox^er yillagft accounts, and village accountants were only 
einj)loyed for eiglit months in the year. The few accounts they 
tept were looked at only when they were required to substantiate 
or refute any complaint that might be made. The village revenue 
peons Qiavalddr and had only small cash pay, but 

received perquisites from the ryots’ grain heaps. In the village 
expenses account (gdm-hJiarch) entries were permitted for x^ro- 
visions supplied to religious mendicants, Government servants, 
Grassias and their Telotes or agents, and miscellaneous expenses, 
such as donations to the same classes on leaving the village, 
apparently without any check or supervision. In 1828 substan- 
tial reform was inaugurated by the appointment of men brought 
down from ITorthern Gujarat as village accountants on annual 
cash salaries, and of village revenue peons similarly paid and for- 
bidden to levy anything from the ryots. The hereditary district 
officers and Grassias, who had been in the habit of levying their 
dues direct from the villagers, were paid from the Treasury, and 
thus deprived of their ox)portunities for harassing the ryots. 
All village i*ecords were examined under the sux)erintendence of 
the hereditary district officers, to ascertain the custom of each 
village. Where there was no register of land, or where accounts 
were withheld, a survey was made of them. The village account- 
ants were directed to prepare regularly numbered field registers 
(nuTYibervar liJiardd), and open an account with each ryot showing 
the demands of Government against him, and his payments : 
other accounts were ordered to be xu'epared containing all village 
information useful for revenue xmrposes. This was carried out in 
spite of the efforts made by interested parties to thwart the 
inquiries. Eeform was introduced in the ddmjar idvji assess- 
ment, already described, by the settlement being made according 
to area of cultivation instead of the old estimates of crop xn*odue(‘ ; 
and although some inequality of assessment still remained in 
consequence of the uncertain value of pi-^oduce, the ryots wfU’o, 
well satisfied with the change. The allowance for village expenses 
{(jhnAcJiarcli) was also settled, only really necessary itoins l)aing 
contained, and mdl-japih (peons to watch grain-stor<‘s) gradually 
got rid of by the abolition of the hJiali system of storing crojjs 
till the revenue was paid, as the ryots began to understami the 
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advantage to themselves of being able to sell their crops in the 
best market to suit their own convenience. Lastly, cowls (agree- 
ments for terms of years under conditions as to moderate rent) 
were granted in such terms as not to lead to the abandonment of 
old for new cultivation. 

To show what extraordinary notions were still prevalent, even 
among European officers, as to the most advisable system of 
revenue management to be adopted, a proposal made in all 
solemnity by certain gentlemen who were about this time engaged 
as a Committee to revise the laws of the Presidency may be 
quoted. This was that at the commencement of every cultivating 
season the Collectors should be authorized to take their lands 
from the previous occupants (in the case of a farm for a period 
of years having been granted, at the termination of the lease), 
and give them to any person who would pay a higher rent for 
them. This need not always be done, they said, ])ut the Collec- 
tors should have the option of making use of the power, not to 
encourage speculators, but as a perfectly fair resource in case of 
unreasonable proposals on the paid, of the cultivators. If a deci- 
sion as to the assessment was not come to before cultivation 
commenced, and a dispute arose between the Collector and the 
ryot, arbitration might be resorted to. This did not succeed. 
The Committee had no great hope that it would. To avoid arbi- 
trary decision the disputed revenue should bo farmed out to the 
highest bidder. Arbitrary assessment, it was admitted, was an 
evil, but there were sucli things as necessary evils, and this out- 
line of a system for determining what a fair assessment 'would he 
was put forward for tlu* purpose of eliciting information which 
might decide whether, in the present case, the evil was necessary 
or not. 

The Government of the day wisely rejected the proposal, as it 
would have left the ryot no escape from undue assessment but 
h}’' the al)andonnieiit of his land. 

The season of 1824-25 seems to have been very unfavourable, 
as nearly one-third of tln^ land revenue of Bliaruch had to he 
remitted. A good deal of correspondence took place at this 
period on the subject of village leases, which the Governor 
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proposed, in a Minute dated 7tli September 1825, should be 
granted freely to heads of villages, with all due safeguards 
to protect the ryots against over-exaction. After reference 
for opinion to several of the Collectors, orders were issued 
in 1826 for the grant of leases of both- villages and holdings. 
In the latter case they were to be given to those having the 
highest right under Government, whether individual ryots or 
coparcenary bodies. As the lessees’ profits •would mostly be 
derived from improvements to the soil, and not from extension 
of cultivation, the periods ot the leases were to be increased from 
seven to nine years, and even more in cases in which it might 
be considered expedient ; and as a rule their amount w'as to he 
fixed at the average of ten years’ previous collections on ordinary 
crops, to the exclusion of more valuable produce grown in garden 
lands. 

Attention was also drawn to a Circular Order issued in 1820 
enjoining great care in fixing periods for the payment of instal- 
ments in such a way as to leave the ryots time for the sale of 
their crops, so that they might not have to resort to liankers to 
borrow money to meet the d<‘mands of Government. It was 
laid down that the dates need not ]>e the same for a wliole district, 
but might vary according to the cireumsfances of different vil- 
lages. The taking of security for crops was to be <lon(‘ away 
with as far as possible, and only to be resorted to in poor 
villages where the collections were uncertain, and win ‘re tln^ 
j)roper fixing of the instalments might not have the desired 
effect. 

In a general description of the revenue systems in force, in the 
different parts of the Presidency submiti.ed to Governni(*nt in 
1828, that of Bharuch is described as essentially the same as 
that already given above. The d(mfjar4dvji (rice settlement ) in 
the different subdivisions bore the following proportions to the 
total settlements for the year in each : — 


Bharuch . . 
Ankleshvar ) 

Haiisot 3 


One-fourth. 
One- sixth. 


Jambvisar 
A'mod 
Dhej , . 


I Ono-lialf. 
. One-fifth. 
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The proportion of bhdgddrl (coparcenary) to higlioti (fixed rates 
per higJia) villages was at that time as follows : — 

Bharuch . . { IMgddri. _ (36 Ihdgdcln. 

^ 32 bigJiotL t 6 biglioti, 

Jambtisar . } IMgddri. _ (28 Ihdgddri. 

t 21 bighoti, C 25 bigJioti. 

Ankleshvar . i . _ _ ( 7 hhdgddri. 

^ 20 bighoti. 10 bighoti. 

Various rates o^ assessment were in force, not varying accoi'ding 
to crop, from Rs. 3| in the villages near the coast, the soil of 
which was a good deal impregnated with salt, to Rs. 15 on the 
rich alluvial soil near the banlcs of the river Taptee. 

In 1829 there was a considerable decrease of revenue in the 
Collectorate, partly owing to the low price of grain and partial 
failure of the monsoon, and partly in consequence of the Patels 
and Tahitis having, through the negligent supervision of the 
higher revenue officers, been able to exact more than the regular 
rate per blgha from the ryots on pretence of its being required 
for village expenses or on some other pretext. This was especially 
the case in Ankleshvar and Hansot, where agreements had been 
made to cultivate at a fixed sum per highaj but where double or 
more had been levied. Orders were now issued for all cesses 
leviable to be shown distinctly in each man's account, to prevent 
over-exaction, and to grant leases for stated periods (istdvd haul) 
in order to encourage cultivation in villages in depressed circum- 
stances. Small sums were authorized to he set aside at the 
annual settlements for the repair of village 'svells, if the villagers 
contributed towards it either in money or labour, and the sinking 
of wells by rich j)Gople was to bo stimulated by the grant of 
favourable leases or gifts of rent-free land, as customary in Native 
States. 

The question of levying a nazzcmhia or succession duty on 
alienated lands in the Presidency was settled this year, after a 
correspondence which elicited vaxuous opinions, 'pro and con., from 
the Collectors, by the Government of India leaving the matter to 
the discretion of the local Government. The course to be pursued 
with reference to the large jdgtr estates in the Southern Mahratta 
country, will be described in the history of Belgam, <fcc. 
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Various orders had been issued from time to time to abolish 
the IcJiali (village grain-store) system, and in this year definite 
instructions were given to try the effect of the following rules in 
ten or twelve hMgddri villages, as it appeared to Government 
to be of no advantage for the realisation of the State dues, and 
to be a cause of loss and annoyance to the ryots. It had, however, 
continued so long in force, and was esteemed such a good security 
for the collections, that its too sudden abolition might be attended 
with inconvenience. 

1. At the time of settlement notice was to be given to the 
Patels, and placarded up in each village, that ryots were to be at 
liberty to dispose of their crops without taking them to the Mali. 
It would be to their own interest to arrange to pay their instalments 
punctually. 

2. Security might be taken or not at the Collector’s discretion. 
Where payments were regularly made it would be unnecessary to 
take it, and where it was taken the security should be the usual 
jhmMi-band (chain) of one cultivator for another. 

3. Care must be taken to appoint efficient Tahitis and village 
Havaldars (revenue peons). 

4. Payments might be postponed till after the instalments were 
due, if the delay promised to provide a better market for the 
ryots’ produce. 

5. Extra Havaldars were not to be entertained in villages in 
which the Tchali system was superseded. The annual revenue 
settlement was also directed to be made at as early a date as 
possible. 

In 1830 it was reported that this system was being experi- 
mentally tried in a few villages ; that the system of levying more 
in the ddngar tdvji than could be covered by the sale of the ryots’ 
crops had been abolished, and care taken to make an equitable 
assessment according to the area under cultivation. Belief had 
accordingly been experienced from money not having had to be 
borrowed from bankers, and a good deal more land had been 
cultivated in consequence, to the value of nearly one and a half 
lakh of rupees. The collection of hdhti (grain cesses), for which 
an abatement was made from the gross revenue, was also abolished ; 
and the improved system of appointing village accountants per- 
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manently for the whole year, in place of temporarily for the 
season, was to be gradually introduced. 

In an important Minute on the Revenue Systems of Gujarjit, 
recorded this year by Sir John Malcolm, the Governor, after 
describing the state of affairs in the first years of British rule, 
said that within the last ten years considerable improvement had 
taken place. The revenue settlements had been made with mode- 
ration, and the country, freed from the exactions and violence of 
the Grassias, was becoming tranquil. Waste land was being 
brought into cultivation, and a regular system of accounts intro- 
duced by the village accountants brought down from the northern 
part of the Province. He approved of the IhagdaH tenure in 
Bharuch, if the rent were moderately fixed : the gradual sub- 
division of the shares through the laws of inheritance would 
gradually change into a rayatvdri system in the best sense of the 
word, and eventually lead to a kind of permanent settlement. 
He had few suggestions to make, but that the leases of villages 
might be extended to ten or twelve years with the sanction of 
Government, with a view to attract capital to the soil. Although 
some difficulty had arisen in consequence of the fall in the value 
of agricultural produce, no general reduction of assessment 
appeared necessary, but it might he authorized in individual 
cases, on the expiration of leases. 

In 1831 and 1832 nothing special was re^^orted from Bharuch, 
except that endeavours were being made to re-establish hhdgddri 
villages in which the coparcenary system had fallen through, by 
giving leases of the waste lands at low rates. The abolition of 
the Icliali system was said to be working well, and to lead to no 
hindrance in making the collections. In settling the annual 
revenue the old system of fixing it according to the price of grain 
was adhered to, but checked to some extent by comparison with 
what the nsual village bighoti rates would yield. In the year 
1834”’35 nearly five lakhs of rupees had to be remitted in this 
Collectorate in consequence of damage to the cro|3s by frost. 

In 1836 a wish for permanent settlements expressed by the 
Court of Directors was interpreted to mean the extension of the 
leasing system to periods not exceeding thirty years, and orders 
were issued to Bharuch accordingly. It was, however, never 

10 * 
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carried into effect to any great extent until the introduction of 
the regular Survey assessment in 1870 : in all six villages were 
leased for fifteen years, four for eleven, two for ten, and three for 
nine years, the rentals being fixed at about the average revenue 
for the preceding ten years. 

In 1837 a revision of the assessment generally was commenced 
in the Jambiisar subdivision. All lands were reclassified by 
Committees of exports (inoonsiffs) according to their productive 
value, and new rates proposed. These, on being submitted for 
sanction to the Collector, were found to be too high to be paid 
except in good years. The rental of the whole subdivision was 
fixed at Es. 8,86,000, in addition to Es. 19,007 on account of 
exchange on Dhoopsye Eupees, in which it had hitherto l)cen 
paid, the average for the ten previous years having been 
Es. 3,58,356. Leases in hlmjddri villages were given for five 
years, and in higJioti villages the assessment was to bo open to 
revision in three. Special reductions were made in impoverished 
villages for a few years. The people were reported to be satisfied 
with the new rates. 

In 1838 the appointment of a Second Ee venue Commissioner 
was proposed, tlie Presidency being divided into two divisions, 
the Northern and tlie Southern, the former comprising the Pro- 
vince of Gujarat, tluj Northern Konkan, inclusive of Kohiba, and 
Khandesh, and the latter the Deccan and Southern Mahratia 
country, Sattsira and Eatnagiri. 

Nothing especial occurred in Bharuch in this or the following 
year, except that the entertainment of village Havaldars for the 
whole instead of part of tlie year was sanctioned. The Collector 
reported that the system of s<3veral and joint responsibility for 
the revenue on the part of the Bluigdars had not ])een enforced 
in the hhdgddri villages since 1828-29, and that the caus(‘ of 
balances remaining outstanding was mainly traceable to the 
relaxation of the custom. 

Ill 1840 the revision of assessment l>j Moonsiffe was ordered 
to be extended to the subdivisions of Vagrji and Dheji, to do 
away with the objoctionalde system of determining the annual 
revenue by estimates of produce. The abolition of the Jchall 
system was directed to be persevered in. In 1841 the state of the 
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collections appears to have been unsatisfactory in consequence of 
the low price of cotton, especially in Ankleshvar, where the 
rentals were high, and, with a view not still more to lower prices, 
Government consented, in order to relieve their tenants, to the 
unusual proposal to warehouse their cotton rather than force on 
its sale for the recovery of the revenue. What was the result of 
this proceeding does not seem to have been reported. In the 
following year, however, the condition of the leased villages seems 
to have improved. The rentals had been lowered by the Sub- 
collector on a consideration of the low price of cotton and its 
having led to the neglect of a proper system of rotation. The 
Principal Collector of Surat was of opinion that revenue had been 
needlessly sacrificed, but the Sub-collector was supported by the 
Pevenue Commissioner. 

In 1844 (29th May) Government laid down a clear rule that 
any ryot taking a lease of his land for thirty years sliould pay 
only dry-crop rates, although he might improve it with money 
advanced hy the State by constructing a well, and in the same 
year sanctioned rules issued by tbe Revenue Commissioner of the 
ISTorthern Division for the encouragement of iiuprovemeiits, to the 
effect that a lease for thirty years should be given to anyone 
building a well ; that advances at 5 per cent, interest should be 
made at the Collector’s discretion, on good security, for such 
purpose, to he repaid in not more than five years from the time 
of the land under the well yielding extra returns, but should not 
he made to people having capital of their own unless security 
were given for a contribution of one-hulf the cost in money, 
labour or materials. Advaiicc‘s for the repair of old w'ells might 
be made without interest. The wisdom of this policy, for the 
preservation of ancient works of utility, is self-evident. 

In 1845 it was reported that new i*ates, settled on the same 
principles as in Jambnsar, had been in force since the previous 
year inWmod, Ankleshvar and Haiisot, and that the then Coll(?ctor 
had adopted in Dhej rates already fixed by his predecessor. The 
Collector also hoped to have Wigra settled within the year. As 
sufficient data wt^re not given in tho Report to enal>l(^ Govern- 
ment to judge of the appi’opriateness or otherwise of tin* ratx*K, 
it was left to the judgment of the Collector to introduce them. 
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The process bj which the rates were fixed is thus described iu 
Eeports from the Collector in. 1848 and 1849 : — 

“ In the year 1837 an important change was introduced in the 
system of revenue management, under which the Government no 
longer left to the head of the village the power of fixing the 
share of the total demand which each cultivator was to pay ; but, 
instead, levied on the holding of each cultivator a sum fixed 
according to the character of the soil and other considerations 
of local value. This change is said to have been introduced 
with the double object of helping the cultivator, by fixing a fair 
average rate upon his fields, and of benefiting Government by the 
increased area of land which the change was calculated to bring 
under cultivation. The experiment was first commenced in 
1837-38, and by 1843-44 all the villages of the district had 
undergone the ])rojected reform. Ho fresh measurement of the 
lands was found necessary, as the result of Colonel Williams’s 
survey was found to bo sufiichmtly lucid and to bo depended 
upon. The steps taken to classify and record the difterent kinds 
of soil were tbi'ougliout of one uniform cliaracter. A committee 
of experienced district and village officers was appointed at a rati? 
of stipend sufficient to cover their actual expenses, and by these 
committees the whole of the lauds were inspected and r<‘gistered. 
Eates were thus recommeiKhnl* })roportioned to the apparent 
class to which the ia,nd belonged, controlled in some degree by 
those local circumstarices which must ev(?r intervene to 'modify 
mere intrinsic vahn.?. The pro<?eedings of tluise committees were 
then submitted to the ColliHjtor as presiding officer, and it was 
found that the rates recommend(id by tin? committee were, as a 
rule, reduced by the Collector. As a whole, it would seem, thjii; 
the now system of assessineut was not altogether a success. Tin? 
error of the new s<‘ttlement lay in the imjiosition of too high a 
standard aBsessment ; but ibis, again, was attributable to urului? 
enhancements of the general sliart? taken l>y tlio Governnn?nt in 
the years immediately ant(?cedenti to the introduction of tin? new 
measure. An analysis of the latter clearly prov<?s, either that the 
new rates entailed a serious increase of taxation upon the land, 
or, where founded on the actual realisation of past years, that 
those years were in themselves exceptions to the general character 
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of the village settlements. The result of the introduction of the 
system of payment by the acre (? higJia) was to increase the State 
demand by no less than 24 per cent. The average settlement of 
the nine years ending with 1834-35 was Es. 14,50,740, as com- 
pared with Es. 19,14,118, the average assessment during the term 
of the nine years ending with 1843-44.” 

This account of the result of the revision, however, is not borne 
out by the Eeports made at the time on Bharuch, Vagra, and 
Dbej. The general decrease on the average reyeiiue of the 
previous ten years of Es. 8,49,021 was Es. 96,304, or 11^ per 
cent. In 10 out of 163 villages there was an increase of from 
y to 17| per cent., averaging 3} on the whole ; on the other hand, 
in the remaining 153 there was a decrease of from 14 to 52 per 
cent., or an average of 14f. The average rate per higha came 
down from Es. 2 11a. Ip. to Es.2 4a. lip., and the decrease on 
the average cultivation for ten years was Es. 1,20,985. These 
reductions were, however, considered hardly sufficient to meet 
the fall in the value of cotton, which from Es. 48 per hJidr in 1815 
was now reduced to Es. 26, and to allow for the change from the 
system of annual settlements, which were adjusted to the circum- 
stances of each season. This revision was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment for a period of five years. 

Together with this revision an improvement in the position of 
the village accountants was made by their pay being allowed to 
be calculated on the gross in place of on the nett revenue, and, 
when one man had charge of more than one village, by its being 
reckoned on each village separately instead of on their amalga- 
mated proceeds. 

It is curious to note that oven at this late period (1846) the 
influence of the Grassias was so great that it was considered 
unadvisable to carry out the revision in four of the Vagra villages, 
for fear they should be able to prevent other people from cul- 
tivating the lands. In consequence of the fixing of rates on the 
land, the rentals of hJidgduri villages were to be determined by 
the aggregate assessment on the whole of the lands, apportioned 
in shares according to the usual custom, for the guidance of the 
Collector, but no interference was to be i>ermitted between the 
sharers and their tenants, and the principle of several and joint 
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responsibility of the former for payment of the revenue was 
directed to be strictly enforced. 

In the following year doubts seem to bave arisen as to the 
suitableness of the new rates, as the collections were unsatisfac- 
tory notwithstanding large remissions rendered necessary by the 
badness of the season of 1845-46. Orders were issued that any 
increase that had been put on on account of the late idse in the price 
of cotton should be at once taken off. There also appeared to 
have been a mistake made in the settlement in the inclusion in it 
of waste land unit for cultivation in lha/jdurl villages ; all that 
the Bhagdtirs could not pay for should accordingly be deducted 
from their rentals. The new Collector, Mr. J. M. Davies, who 
had already carried out revisions of assessment in other parts of 
the country, was ordered to make careful inquiries into the state 
of affairs. 

The first revision undertaken by Mr. Davies was in the sub- 
divisions of Ankleshvar and H/insot. The classification of soils 
by the Panchayats or committees of experts was not interfered 
with, and the changes introduced only amounted to a grouping 
of the villages into classes for new rates of assessment, and a 
considerable lowering of existing rates. The general results in 
the two subdivisions contrasted as follows : — 


Biifhas. Rs. 

Tinder old system before revision by 

Panchiiyat 1,08,900 3,04,957 

Under the Panchayat revision . . 1,36,764 2,98,725 

Under Mr. Davis’s revision . . 1,40,885 2,74,614 


This shows a reduction of Es. 30,333 below the original assess- 
ments, or ratlier under 10 per cent. 

This was followed soon afterwards by the i*evision, on the same 
lines, of the assessments in Jambiisar and Ahnod, 'with the following 
results : — 

Jam1)dsar: 

Average realisations from 1838-30 to 1846-47 4,02,261 

According to old rates for 1846-47 . . . 4,27,890 

According to revised rates .... 3,50,340 
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i^mod : Rs. 

Average realisations from 1838-39 to 1846-47 1,25,987 

According to old rates for 1846-47 . . . 1,42,424 

According to revised rates .... 1,09,898 

The former revisions by the Panchayats had come to 13 per cent, 
above the ten previous years’ realisations (16 per cent, if the very 
favourable year of 1835-36 had been excluded), and in the mean- 
while cotton, the staple product, had fallen from Es. 50 to Es. 28 
per hlu'tr. The reduction of 19*3 per cent, on the two subdivisions 
was thus probably not more than sufficient to meet the circum- 
stances of the case. It had been rejKU’ted that leases had been 
abandoned, largo balances remained outstanding, and the j)eople 
had become impoverished and discontented. 

These W(M*e followed, in 1850, by the revision of the Vagra and 
Bharuch subdivisions, with results as follows : — 

Bliurueli. 

Average or ten years troiu 

1833-34 to 1842-13 . . 4,78,785 4,50,i31 

Averag<‘ of five yea.rs from 

1813-44 to 1847-18 . . 3,80,824 3,37,208 

V ; 

Assessment of 1846 17 at old rates 8,06,217 

„ „ new rates 7,16,528 

Showing a reduction of 89,689 or IIT p. e. 

In this case also there was no revision of the* classification of 
soils made by the Panchayats. In passing ox’<h*rs on, this last 
revision, the Govennrient coucurr<‘d with the Collectoi'’s opinion 
on the inadvisability of foregoing the assessiuont in any year in 
whicli land might bo left fallow, and U‘vying it when the land was 
cropped in ad<lition to the year’s iissr‘ssMU‘nt ; nor would they 
leave the question as a mailer of remission to be decided annually 
by the officer settling tin* revenue, but, strang<? to say, gave no 
definite orders on the Hubj(*ct. Their reason probably was that 
they were perfectly aware the only r(‘m(*dy for such a state of 
affairs was tln,^ imposition of light rates payable under all eirciim- 
stances, for which tiny had no satisfactory data to go u|)on until 
the operations of the Ee venue Survey and Assessment Depart- 
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ment, already at work in tke Deccan and elsewherey could be 
extended to Grujartit. In the end of the following year, 1851, a 
commencement in this direction, the particulars of -whicli have 
been given in treating of the Abmadabad Oollectorate, was made ; 
but it was not till 1872 that any portion of Bharuch came under 
revision, and until that year no great change took place in the 
general revenue system of the Oollectorate. Occasional slight 
changes seem, however, to have been made, as, for instance, an 
alteration, in 1867, in the dates for 2)ayment of instalments in the 
sea-coast villages, which produce little but wdieat, to the 10th of 
April and 10th of May, so as to allow time for the crops to be 
sold before the time for payment arrived. 


BHAEUCH. 

In 1872 the revision of assessment according to the ] rinciples 
of the Bombay Eevenue Survey was commenced in the subdivision 
of Bharuch, in which the head-quarters station of the Coliectorate 
is situated. It contained, according to the Survey computation, 
111 villages, of which nine were alienated, into which the Suiwej 
rates were not introduced. Of the 102 villages, 78 were hhdgddri 
and 24 rayatvd,n. The subdivision is very favourably situated, 
both as regards communications and markets. Bharuch itself is 
a port of considerable commercial importance on the river hTer- 
hudda. The tide rises beyond the town, and the river affords 
easy means of communication with Bombay, and thence to foreign 
countries, for cotton and other bulky exportable products. The 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Eailway, which runs through 
the subdivision, has three stations within its limits. Being thus 
open to numerous markets both to the north and south, Bharuch 
is, as the nearest sea-port to which sea-going coasting craft can 
come, a great entrepot for all heavy exportable produce from 
Northern Gujarat. Its favourable position has also been taken 
advantage of for the establishment of numerous cotton-cleaning 
and spinning factories under European, as well as Native, super- 
intendence. 
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The rjots o£ Bkarucli are above the average of Indian agri- 
culturists in skill, the bulk of them belonging to the Wohra caste, 
Shiah Mussulmans. They profited greatly by the high prices 
obtained for their staple product, cotton, during the American 
War, and, although to some extent still hampered by debt, are 
as a rule men of substance, who live in good houses and are well- 
off. The soil is mostly the rerjar, or black cotton soil, with the 
light-coloured goruru common to Gujanit (here called gored') in 
the easterly and some other villages, and some rich alluvial 
deposits on the banks of the Nerbudda. 

It was divided for maxinmui rates of dry-crop assessment into 
four groups, tlie first consisting of the six haniiets really com- 
prised in Bharuch itself, and mostly included within the municipal 
limits of the town. 

The second group consisted of thirty-six villages, all within 
eight to ton miles of the stations of Bharuch and Chamax’gfim. 

The third group coutaimal forty-six villages beyond this range, 
])ut still within coinparaiivoly <‘a8y reach of the railway: it con- 
tained the whole nor tlieru portion of the subdivision and a few 
villages on the (.‘astern frontier and towards tli(‘ west. 

TIhj last., or fourtli, was a compact group of thirteen villages in 
the west of th<‘ su])division, not so well suited as t r(?st for tlie 
production of c.()t.ton, in eonsetpience of a greater admixture of 
salt in its soil. 

The maximum <lry-(3rop rat(‘s adopted for thc^ four groups were 
respcadively Ks. 7, Gl, 6* and 51. A compruhs<uu>f the i\jsult of 
the adoption of the.s<i rates in five of tin? six villages in th<i first 
group shows an incn?a8e from an average under tin* old 8yst(nn of 
Rs. 4. 8a. Ip. to orn* of Es. 0 Oa. 4p. under tin* jiew. Q’he average 
dry-crop classification was t.hus n(‘arly fourteen out of sixteen 
annas, and prov(‘S the ridmess of iluj soil. With tlie exception of 
what was grown as a dry-crop, the* rice in the subdivision was 
very trifling in (jxtent, and had water rates of from Es, to Es. 5 J- 
imposed on it. The h/uUd or alluvial soil, winch is of very rich 
quality, found in thirteen villages along the rlvtT, was assessed at 
maximum rates of from Es. 9| to Es. 15 according to position. 
To give an idea of the richness of this soil, it may be mentioned 
that in some of the villages the common javurl of the country 
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(Holcus] sorghum) is far above tbe head of a man on horseback. 
The classification had to be given a range of twenty-four in place 
of the usual sixteen annas, to admit of a fair relative value being 
given to the best soils. 

A diagram of the area and assessment of Government land in 
the subdivision for the twenty years previous to the new settle- 
ment, from 1850-51 to 1870-71, sent with the Superintendent’s 
Eeport, shows that from a remission of about Es. 18,000 given on 
account of fallow in 1850-51, such remission dwindled away in 
1863-64 to a nominal sum, and the average realisations in twenty 
and ten years were respectively Es, 4,37,888 and Es. 4,55,405. 
The revenue in 1870-71 was Es. 4,65,245. An experimental 
revised settlement had been introduced in the year preceding the 
regular settlement, but as the difference between the two was 
trifling, it will be sufficient to give the general result on the 
revenue of the rates finally adopted as a whole. 


No. of 
Vil- 
lugOfl, 

Arorago 

Avc^raKO 

Rcvcmio 


i 

I Incrcaso per cent. 

RealiaatioiiH 

for 

Twenty 

Ycjara. 

RoiiIiHations 

for 

Ten 

Yoiira. 

according 
i to 

Old 

RatcK. 

Survey 

Akhchb- 

nKiiit. 

' Over OM 
^ i»ates IVir 
i Veur of 

1 Wfjt.tlo 
iiHJnt. 

Over T<jn 
Y<!arH’ 

AveraK<n 

(> 

Ra. 

llB. 

IlH. 

7,222 

Kh. 

9,934 

37-5 


36 

— 

— 

1,80,286 

! 2,15,172 

lO'B 

— 

46 

— 

— 

2,34,257 

; 2,70,733 

15-5 


14 

— 

— 

46,617 

1 56,295 

2()-7 

— 

102 

4,37,888 

4,55,405 

4,68,382 

5,52,134 

17-8 

21*4 

According to 

rates finally adoi>ted 

1 

5,54,455 

18-3 

21-7 


In revising these proposals when sanctioning the rai<ts Govern- 
ment noted that according to the then ruling price of eotl.on (in 
1873), 6J- per lb., the averag<j dry-crop ass(‘ssment |K‘r acre 
appeared to ainraint to the value of })etwcen oiio-Heventh and (mo- 
eighth of a fair (.'rop, and that as tlio result was to raise the 
assessment on dry-crop lands about 12 or 13 ]>er (jeiit. ebove Mr. 
Davies’s assessment of 1849-50, since which tiirn^ the prices of 
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agricultural i>roduce liad risen greatly, the proposed assessment 
was certainly moderate. A considerable proportion of tbe increase 
had arisen from the large extra area included in and assessed as 
alluvial soil at high rates. A single year’s experience had shown 
that this land was very liable to be swept away by floods in the 
river, and orders were accordingly given that when any such land 
was thrown up in conseq[aence of deterioration from such a cause 
it should not be permanently re-assessed, but be sold annually 
by auction. The rates were guaranteed for the usual period of 
thirty years. 


ANKLESHVAE. 

The subdivision of Ankleshvar, inclusive of the Mahjil of 
Hansot, next came under revision. Lying on the south bank of 
the Nerbudda o|>[H>sito the Bharuch su])division, and having the 
B. B. So 0. 1. Eailwviy, with two stations, running through a good 
many of its more easterly villages, a good guide for the rates of 
assessment to be ado]d;ed in it was afforded by those sanctioned 
for Bharuch, some of the villages belonging to which lie on the 
same side of the riven*. It contained 105 villages, of which three 
were alienated and not included in the settlement. Of the 102 
villages sevtmty-three w<,*re niyctimri andj twenty-nine hhdgdflri 
With the exception of a strip of country extending two or three 
miles from the bank of the river, which is gordt merging into the 
rich alluvial called hhdtd, and was probably formed in what was 
once the bed of the Nerbudda, the soil is the ordinary black 
cotton soil. TIu 3 agriculture of the subdivision is on the whole 
not so good as idxat of Bharuch, as there is a greater number of 
Kolis and Bh/Is, who are inferior agriculturists. The census 
taken in 1872, when compared with that taken xinder Gol. Monier 
Williams’s survey in 1816, showed an increase of 54 per cent, 
in population, 88 ])er cent, in houses, 54 per cent, in cattle, and 
48 per cent, in ploughs. These returns, when compared with 
those for Bharuch, and for the Olpad subdivision of the Surat 
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Collectorate adjoining AnMeslivar on the south, showed that 
the general condition of the latter was about on a par with 
that of the former two. In the twenty years preceding the 
new settlement the occupied area of Government land had 
increased by about 13 per cent. ; the increase does not appear 
great, but there was in reality little waste land available, there 
being only 7*60 of the arable area still unoccupied. Collections 
had in the same period risen from Es. 3,07,597 to Es. 3,74,289 on 
Government land, and from Es. 22,389 to Es. 38,458 on alienated, 
the former being 21f and the latter 71f per cent. 

For maximum dry-crop rates the subdivision was divided into 
four groups. The first consisted of Anldeshvar itself and thirteen 
other villages, the nearest to the railway and the market of 
Bharuch, and containing a large proportion of the fertile IJidtd 
soil. The second consisted of six, two of which were railway 
stations, and one the second largest town in the subdivision, 
Hansot, and the three others favourably situated with regard to 
communications. The third had thirty-three villages not quite 
so well situated, and the fourth the remaining forty-nine villages 
not so near the railway, in the south and west of the subdivision, 
with a few of generally inferior soil on the eastern frontier, 
bordering on the Eajpipla territory. The maximum dry-crop 
rates fixed were in each case half a rupee less than in tho corre- 
sponding groups in Bharuch, ranging from Es. to Es. 5. The 
rate for the last group corresponding with that of Olp/id in 
Surat. Eates for water used for irrigating rice were fixed from 
Es. 9 12a. in the first group to Es. 7| in the fourth ; to this 
lowering of maximum rate the Eevenue Commissioner objected as 
unnecessary, as distance from market had already been taken into 
consideration in fixing the dry-crop rates, and lowering for tho 
same reason in the rates for water would give a second remission 
on the same account. They were, however, sanctioned by Govern- 
ment on the consideration that they resulted in an average assess- 
ment of about double the dry-crop rates. There was apparently 
some confusion in reporting what was to be the maximum rate 
for garden lands, but as the average was nearly the same as that 
for rice the proposals were sanctioned. The general result of tho 
revision in the matter of average rates was as follows ; — 



BSABUCH. 


Group 

Dry Crop. 

Rice. 

Garden. 

On the 'Whole. 


Rs. a. 

p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 . 

7 

9 

9 10 11 

00 

00 

Or 

5 14 8 

2 . 

4 10 

3 

9 13 11 

8 11 11 

4 11 2 

3 . 

3 14 

6 

8 9 9 

7 10 3 

4 0 3 

4 . 

3 14 

2 

7 13 2 

7 8 3 

3 15 10 

Total . 

4 1 

9 

8 5 6 

00 

4 4 2 


The general averages on the different descriptions of soil compare 
with those under Mr. Davies’s settlement as shown below 


Dry crop . 

Old Rates. 

Rs. a. p. 

3 9 7 

Survey Rates. 
Bb. a. p. 

4 19 

Dice .... 

8 12 3 

8 5 5 

Garden 

10 14 0 

8 7 5* 

Mean ayerage . 

3 11 11 

4 4 2 


The general result in the several groups as compared with previous 
assessments is seen in the table subjoined : — 


No. of 
Villages. 

10 Years^ 
Average 

Collections 
of 1870-71. 

Survey 

Assessment. 

Per-centage Increase 
over 

Collections. 

10 Years. 

1870-71. 

1 

14 1 

Es. 

55,805 1 

Es. 

54,337 

Es. 

60,449 

15 

Hi 

6 

38,489 

38,773 

44,297 

Ui 

83 

1,05,068 

1,04,740 

1,30,086 

23| 

Mi 

49 

1,75,002 

1,69,929 

1,89,948 

Si 

Ilf 

102 

3.74,364 

3,67,779 

4,24,780 

13| 

15i 


The proposed rates were guaranteed for thirtj years. 


A much larger area was put under garden in the New Settlement. 
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YXGEX. 

Experimental rates were introduced into the subdivision of 
Vagni (or Amlesar, as it was at one time called) in 1873, and 
reported for sanction in the following year. It lies along the 
river and between the subdivision of Bharuch and the Gulf of 
Cambay on the west. It contained sixty-eight Government and 
one alienated villages ; the latter is not included in the settlement. 
With the exception of a few villages at the mouth of the Nerbudda, 
in which the light-coloured gomt prevails, it is one plain of black 
soil, more and more impregnated with salt, and on which cot- 
ton gives way to wheat and javdri as the Gulf of Cambay is 
approached. Hear the sea large tracts are entirely unarable in 
consequence of the salt in the soil, and for the same reason the 
whole tract suffers greatly for want of drinking-water; little 
but what is caught in tanks in the rains is .'potable. The river 
is of no use as a means of communication, as all produce finds its 
way by land to Bharuch as the nearest market, the old port of 
Dhej being unused. 

On tlio whole, therefore, the subdivision is far inferior in rent- 
paying capacity to Bharuch. Out of an arable area of m.'arly 
97,000 acres only 314 are rice lands, and tla.^se are scattered in 
small portions over eighteen villages. About 41,840 acres are 
alienated, either rent-free or only partially assessed. 

The market for the whole of the subdivision being the town of 
Bharuch, the grouping of villages for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment was by zones from east to west, consisting res]!)ectivi‘ly 
of ten, eleven, ten, and thiidy-four villages, tlie soil of th<‘ lowest 
being much impregnated with salt. The maximum rates propos(.‘d 
for these were severally Es. 51, 5, 4|, and 4. For rie,e a water 
rate of one rupee less than the maximum dry-crop rate was 
proposed to be levied in addition to the latter. The combined 
dry-ci*op and water rate^s in the several groups tlius eaani^ to 
Es. 10, 9, 8, and 7. The area of garden was only about eighty-two 
acres, on which it was proposed merely to impose the higlnmt 
dry-crop rates. Of the total number of wells (218), 60 were out 
of repair, and only 20 were used for irrigation. 

A brief account of the revision of assessment carried out under 
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Mr. J. M. Davies, by wbicli the existing assessment was lowered 
about 11 j)er cent, in Bharuch and Yagra, has been given above. 
The Reports with wbich the proposals were forwarded give no 
details of the revenue realised in tbe period between Mr. Davies’s 
and the Survey settlement, but it was found that, in consequence 
of the general rise in prices of agricultural produce that had 
taken place, and the improvement of communications resulting 
from the opening of the railway, a moderate increase of assessment 
was quite feasible. The general result of the new rates was ac- 
cordingly to raise the rental of the subdivision on the G-overnment 
lands, exclusive of ucj'tria and rdliat vdnia, which will be noticed 
presently, by about 14 1 per cent, beyond the old rental of 1872-73. 


No. of 
Yillages. 

Old System. | 

According to 
Survey Rates 
on Cultivation 
of 1872-73. 

Per-centage 
Increase 
on 1872-73. 

1872-73. 

Ten Years’ i 
Average. | 


Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1.— 13 

68,717 

67,301 

79,654 

181- 

2.— 11 

38,808 

37,8-50 

43,937 

16 

3.— 10 

37,116 

36,695 

43,464 

171 

4.-34 

1,03,144 

98,140 

1,07,625 

n 


2,47,845 

2,39,986 

2,74,580 

141 


Note. — No comparison is hero made with tho ton yoara’ average, bocauso 
this includes tho assessment on alienated land. 


The average rates in the diiferent groups, according to the old 
and new systems, compared as follows : — 



Old. 

New. 

(jrroup. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rh. a. p. 

1 . 

. 4 0 8 

4 11 3 

2 . 

. 3 2 2 

3 9 6 

3 , 

. 2 13 10 

3 5 6 

4 . 

. 2 12 6 

3 0 3 

Total 

. 3 2 0 

3 8 5 


It was estimated that the average of the new assessments was 
equal to a grain-rent of one-fifth in the first three groups and of 
VOL. I. 11 
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one-sixtli in tlie last group. The pressure of assessment on the 
suhdivisioii as a whole, as compared with Bliaruch and ^nkleshvar^ 
was as follows : — 

Vagra. Bharuch. AnklosbTar. 

Es. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Per acre . .3 8 8 5 3 10 4 4 2 

In reporting on the alienated lands in this subdivision, the 
Superintendent of Survey reported that for the lands in question 
assessment was paid in lump sums by the Thakors of Amod and 
Kerviida, and, considering them to be held on a somewhat similar 
tenure to that of the TiUukdari estates in the Ahmadabad Col- 
lectorate, the Kevenue Commissioner had in 1864 directed that 
the lands should not be brought under the Summary Settlement 
like other alienated lands, and that the rental they were to pay 
in future should be considered at the iime of introducing the 
Survey rates. There were also about 876 acres of land in two 
villages recorded in the books as ugdria vanta^ held nominally on 
the payment of a rupee a higha less than the full assessment under 
the old system. In reality, however, it paid in the two villages 
the sum of Es. 2,396 10a. 4p. out of an assessment of Es. 3,547 2a. 8p., 
or about 67*4 per cent. The tenure, however, appeared to })0 
personal to Eajpoot Grnssias only, and it was therefore propos<id 
to grant an annual remission of two rupees an aero (in round 
numbers one rupee a bigha) as long as the land continued to be 
so held, and to assess it fully when held l')y others. In sanction- 
ing this proposal Government directed that there should be put 
before the holders the alternative of receiving as an annual cash 
payment the value of the remission, and entering the lands in the 
records on the heritable and transferable Survey tenure, wliich 
would enable them to dispose of it as private property. Witli 
regard to a third class of alienation in five villages, termed rdhat 
vdnta, for which fluctuating sums in the lump were pKud, a,s in 
the Talukditri villages of Ahmadabad, liy the Thakors of Dhej 
and Janiadra, it was decided that leases for thirty years sliould 
be granted on the same principles as in Ahmadabiid, after taking 
into consideration the actual rent derivable by the Thakors, that 
is, exclusive of alienations made by them for family and religious 
and charitable purposes, the latter being admitted to the benefits 
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of the Stimiriaiy Settlement. In the case of the lump sums paid 
on the first of the three descriptions of alienations mentioned, 
those lump rentals •were continued as heretofore. Some minor 
arrangements were made with regard to excess in these lands 
discovered on measurement. 


JAMBirSAB. 

In 1876 Jambusar (Jumboosar), the most northerly subdivision 
in the Collectorate, came under revision. Bounded on the north 
by the river Mahi, and on the west by the Gulf of Cambay, the 
soil on the coast is, like the whole tract of country on the east of 
the Gulf, moi’e or less impregnated with salt, owing to its com- 
paratively recent recovery from the sea ; whilst passing from this 
tract eastward are to be found both the alluvial deposits of the 
black cotton-soil and the light-coloured gordt or mdrvd. It con- 
tains eighty- seven villages, two of which are alienated. Although 
it has no made roads within its limits, country tracks for con- 
veyance of produce inland and to its two ports of export, Tankaria 
and Begam, are practicable and open except in the monsoon 
months ; and the line of the B. B. & C. I. Bail way runs not far 
from its eastern boundary. The nearest station in British terri- 
tory is that of Palej, with which, as the intermediate Dhadar 
river has been bridged, communication is easy. Its inhabitants, 
especially in the east and north-east, are as skilful agriculturists 
as any in Gujarat, and, as a general rule, very well-to-do. Cotton- 
cleaning factories have been established at Jambiisar and Xavi, 
and the consumption of a large proportion of the locally produced 
cotton in these, and probably its conveyance to some extent by 
rail to Bombay, account in a great measure for the late falling- off 
of the trade at the two ports mentioned. It was, of course, greatly 
affected also by the commerce of Malwa and Xorth-East Gujarat, 
which, before the line was made, came to Tankaria as the nearest 
sea-port, having been turned aside and borne to and from Bombay 
directly by the railway. Jambusar itself affords a good market, 
as well as some of the rich and populous villages in the north 

11 
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and east. The revision of assessment in this subdivision by 
Mr. J. M. Davies has already been noticed. There had been a 
considerable increase in cultivation since that event, the area 
having since 1855 increased from 79,614 to 89,126 acres, and the 
revenue from Rs. 2,28,740 to Rs. 3,70,114, or 6lf per cent., while 
the only remissions occasionally given were on account of destruc- 
tion of crops by locusts in the coast villages. Population and. 
houses had increased by 27 and 23 per cent, respectively, but 
agricultural cattle and carts had decreased. For this fact, unless 
the enumeration by the Survey Department was defective (thei’e 
is a possibility of this, as milch kine are said, to have diminished 
by 64 per cent.), there is no other way of accounting except by 
supposing that the falling-o:ff in the traffic to and from the ports 
of Tankaria and Degam had rendered the keeping of large 
numbers of draft cattle unnecessary. 

For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment four groups of 
villages were proposed, the first consisting only of the town of 
Jambiisar and one adjacent village. The second contained forty- 
two villages, comprising almost the whole east and north of the 
subdivision, in which the rich light-coloured soil prevailed. The 
nominal maximum rates in these two groups were Rs. 5i and Rs. 5 ; 
hut as the gordt or mdrvd was classed up to twenty-four instead 
of sixteen annas in consequence of its su 2 )erior fertility, a pos- 
sible maximum of Rs. 8|- and Rs. respectively was provided. 
The third group consisted of twenty-eight black-soil villages in 
the centre of the subdivision bordering on the salt tracts near 
the Gulf of Cambay, with four of the white -soil villages in the 
extreme north-east distant from markets ; for this group a 
maximum of Rs. 4^ was proposed. Tankaria and the neighbour- 
ing village of Islampur were placed in this group, though properly 
belonging to the fourth, on account of the port at the former 
affording a good market for their produce. The fourth group 
consisted of the nine villages in the salt tract in the south-west 
of the subdivision, along the Gulf of Cambay and the Dhudar 
river, the maximum rate proposed for which was Rs. 4. The rice 
grown in embanked ground was not of superior quality. The rate 
for water proposed was a rupee less than the maximum dry-crop 
rate in the several groups in addition to the latter rate. This 
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gave an average of Es. 6 Oa. 8p. as against one of Es, 5 10a. 8p. 
under the old assessment. 367 acres more were classed as rice 
land than previously. The average rate on garden or irrigated 
land was about Es. 10 per acre, and according to the new pro- 
posals came to Es. 7| ; 860 acres in excess of that under the 
prevailing system were classed under this head. The general 
result of the revision was as follows : — 


No. of 
Vil- 
lages. 

Old System. | 

j Survey Assessment. 

Increase 

per 

cent. 

10 Years’ 
Averag'e. 

Eeventie of 
1873-1. 

Dry Crop. 

Garden. 

Ptice. 

1 Total. 


Rs. 

Ks. 

R.s. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 


2 

21,007 

22,002 

18,375 

oil 

10,000 

20,040 

32 

42 

1 , 1 ) 0 , oar, 

2,01,204 

2,25,440 

4,784 

5,553 

2,35.777 1 

17 

ae 

1,00,857 

1,04,405 

1,10,000 

1,152 

4,475 

1,10,527 

111 

0 

42,701) 

42,703 

42,811 

40 

— 

42,851 ; 

I 

W 

Total 

3,04,81)1) 

3,70,404 

3,07,52() 

0,587 1 

j 20,088 

4,24,2UL i 

i 144 


The cause of the comparatively large increase in the first grou2> 
was the discovery hy the Survey measui'einent of 827 acres of 
land not assessed under the previous systoni ; if this were ex- 
cluded, the increase would only luive been 81 per cent. It was 
anticipated that all the unreserved waste land, amounting to 
about 3,e500 acres, would be taken up at once, as, considering the 
recent great rise in prices, it was evident that the assessment, 
supposed to equal about one-sixth of the value of the produce, 
but really probably much less, was very moderate. 

In the course of the correspondence on the subject of the 
Jambusar revision it was brought to notice that the Bliagdars of 
that place and of Kavi had from time to tiim^ obtained from 
jdjdLJcherids (tenant>s of ])ermaiicnt occupancy) agreements agree- 
ing to j)ay more thjin the rents 2 )ayal>le at^cording to the customs 
of tlieir villages, and it was therefore dou])tful whether such 
tenants could bo recorded in tb(.i settleinoiit pa])ers its Survey 
occupants. A compromise was jn'oposed ])y which the Bhagdars 
agreed not to levy more than the Survey rates, ]>ut proposed to 
limit the transfer of the right to cases of inheritance only. For 
this concession it was jfroposed that a certain portion of th(‘ 
Government rental should be foregone. The compromise an<l 
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proposed remission were sanctioned ley Government in confirming 
tlie settlement, on condition tbat an agreement to this efiect 
should he drawn up in due legal form, with the condition that in 
case of its being broken at any time the hluigduri tenure should 
be dissolved. The lands held by such tenants were to he clearly 
defined and recorded, to prevent future disputes. 


AMOD. 

The revision of the remaining subdivision of Amod was carried 
out in 1877. Amod lies between Jamhdsar and Yagra. Its 
climate and soil are similar to those of the adjoining subdivisions 
already mentioned, and all its eastern villages are conveniently 
situated for access to the Palej stations of the B. B. So C. I. 
Eailway. Since Mr. J. M. Davies’s revision in 1848 it had thriven 
under the low assessment then imposed and the higher prices of 
agricultural produce that had lately ruled. The majority of the 
cultivatox’S, as in Jambusar, are skilled agriculturists, and were, 
at the time of settlement, in good circumstances. Por maxirnuni 
I'ates of dry-crop a,ssessinent the fifty-three villages in Amod were 
thrown into three groups, the first of the forty composing the 
bulb of the subdivision, and the other two of six and sev(m 
villages respectively, lying more towards the west, where the soil 
becomes impregnated with salt as the Gulf of Cambay is ap- 
proached. The maximum I'atcs were Rs. Es. 5, and Es. 4 
respectively. Eico is produced to a considerable extent in this 
tract of country, hut mostly in dry-crop Idaeb soil, so that only 
about seventy-six acres came under assessment as enibanbed rice 
land. These were assessed, as elsewhere, at a maximum of the 
dry-crop rate of the particular village group, in addition to a 
water rate of a rupee less ; the nominal maximum for both soil 
and water of Es. 10 gave an average of Es. 5 J. Bhdid, or alluvial 
soil, was only found in three villages of the first group, and was 
assessed at a maximum, of Es. 12 in two and of Es. 9 in the 
third ; these rates gave averages of Es. 9 10a. lOp. and 
Es. 6 2a. lOp. These lands wore sublet to market gardeners at 
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rom Es. 15 to 25 an acre, tlie lessor ploughing and preparing the 
ground for sowing. 

«o O 

There were only seventy- three wells in the subdivision, and 
about half of these held only brackish water ; the plan adopted 
for assessing the land under these was to add from one-eighth to 
one-fourth on to the soil classification, and add no water assess- 
ment. The maximum rate did not exceed Es. 7| (that under Mr. 
Davies’s settlement having been Es. 8 throughout), which gave 
an average in the three groups of Es. 6 5a. 4p., Es. 5 6a. 6p., and 
Es. 5 6a. Ip. respectively. The general result of the revision will 
be seen from the following statement : — 


No. of 
Vil- 

Old System, 

Survey Assessment. 

Increase 

X>er cent. 

10 Years’ 
Average. 

Eevenno 
of ;i.874»r). 

Dry Crop. 

Garden. 

Rice. 

Total. 

1 

! 10 yrs. 

1874-75. 

40 

G 

7 

Rs. 

1,77,081 

18,702 

21,545 

Ils. 

1,77,0:20 

21,715 

Rh. 

2,17,108 

22,100 

22,248 

Rs. 

5,481. i 
10 1 
C7 

Rs. 

il5 

2,00 

Rs. 

2,22,714 

22,110 

22,011 

m 

184 

5 

17J 

19 

4 

Total 

2,17,328 

2,17,000 

2,01,552 

BediK 
all 01 

5,501 

2 t on acco 
lations - 

331 1 2,07,444 
Hint of 

- - 15,188 

2,52,250 

IG 

15;i^- 


The average rates, according to Mr. Davies’s and the Survey 


rates, as far as can be calculated, were as follows : — 



Old. 

New. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Dry- crop 

3 12 8 

4 8 10 

Eice 

5 14 10 

5 12 1 

G-arden . 

0 12 5 

6 12 8 

Mean average 

8 12 10 

4 9 4 


After the occupancy inght of 1,331 acres of waste lands was 
sold by auction at the settlement, only 456 acres of unreserved 
land remained unoccupied in the whole subdivision. 
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SURAT. 


The Collectorate of Surat lies to tlie soutli of Bharucli, partly 
along the east coast of the Gulf of Cainbaj, between 20'' 15' and 
21° 28' K Lat. and 38' and 73'' 30' 30" E. Long. It containB 
an area of about 1,670 square miles, and has a j)Opulation of 363 
to the square mile. It is subdivided into eight Talukas, m fol- 
lows, viz. Olpad (Oolpar), Mandri, Chorasi (in which Surat is 
situated), Bardoli, JaUlpur, Chikhli, Valsad (Bulsar), and IVirdi. 
Its extreme length is about eighty miles, but its breadth varies 
from fifteen to sixty, the two Talulcas of Miindvi and Biirdoii 
being separated from OlpM and Chorasi by strips of IL H. the 
Gaikvar’s territory, which also intervenes lietween Bardoli and 
Chorasi and extends down to the sea-coast. It is the most* 
southerly of the Collectorates in which the vernacular language 
is Gujarati. 

The connection of the British with Surat commenced as early 
as A.D. 1608, but although in the 18th century they liad in their 
employ military and naval forces, and made urn of them from 
time to time in their political connections with both Euro|>eaii 
and Native Powers for the purposes of their trade, it was not till 
A.D. 1759, when they captured that town, that they acquinHl any 
territorial footing in the Province. Prom that year tip to 
A.©. 1800 they became virtual masters of the town and castle, and 
of a certain extent of territory in its immediate neighbourhood. 
During this period the revenues derived from the land, from land 
and sea customs and from town dues, were shared by the Nav4b 
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of Surat, the Mahrattas, and the English. There is no authentic 
information as to the system under which the land revenue was 
administered at this time, nor as to the degree of control the 
British exercised over its details. That control, if any, could have 
been little more than nominal, as it is on record that except in 
the subdivisions of Vasravi and Olpad, where the i^Tavab’s officer 
collected his share, the revenue in the Peshva’s districts was 
levied by the Peshva’s agent, and the Navab’s share handed over 
to his representative, and that in the Gaikvar’s districts was col- 
lected by the Navab’s officer, partly at the villages and partly on 
the produce of the villages when brought into town. (CampbelFs 

Gazette of Surat.’’) 

In A.D. 1800 advantage %vas taken of the failure of direct heirs 
to the Navab to assume undivided management of Surat, and 
Eegiilation I. of 1800 was accordingly passed by the Government 
of Bombay. The main provisions of tins Eeguiation, as far as 
the land revenu<‘ was conc(‘rne(l, were the appointment of a Col- 
iecf-or to let by auciitm all the cesses, to take charge of the general 
treasury, and to .su|)orvise tlje customs. It applied to the City of 
Surat and its d(‘peudencie8, which included the town of Ejuider, 
a little a,bovf^ Surah on tlio oi)po.site bank of the Tapti river, and 
a shar(* (estimated at Es. 2,10,030 a year) in the territorial 
r< ‘Venues of the districts formerly subordinate to the Moghul 
Govi‘rnor of Surat. 

Temporary arrangementB for the management of the land 
revi*nuf!i were probaldy made until Eegulati<.)u XIII. of 1802 was 
passed prescribing tlao duties of the Collector. Among these 
there is no meutiou made of any j)Ower to assess land to the land 
revenue, but, on the contrary, a distinct provision in Section xxi. 
lays down that- in the collection (and presumably the ass(‘ssment 
also) of it tli(^ establislukl practice was to bo adhered to. The 
Eeguiation also contains provisions for tlie collection of revenue 
by the KumavishdarB (Mamlatdurs), by placing watchmen over 
and not allowing the crops to )>e reaped or carried away till 
security for payment was provideci, by quartering foot or horse- 
men on the defaulter at regular wages to be paid by him, or ].)y 
forwarding him to the Collector to lie imprisoned in the civil jail 
if the dmnand were not met bv the end of the Hindoo month. 
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but, curiously enougli, notliing under wbicli tlie crops themselves 
could be seized and sold. The defaulter’s interest in the laud was 
not in these early days considered a proprietary right, and was 
naturally not mentioned as an available security. 

Sec. vi. cl. 6 of this Regulation refers to the territories ceded 
by the Gaikvar and included in the charge of the Collector of 
Surat in the same year. These cessions consisted of the sub- 
division of Chorasi in the immediate neighbourhood of Surat, of 
the Gaikvar’ s share in the revenues of the town made in 1801, 
and of the subdivision of Chikhli in the south of the Collectorate, 
ceded in 1802. On the 31st December of the same year the treaty 
of Bassein was agreed to by the Peshva, and the cessions granted 
by that treaty brought up the charge to its present area, with the 
exception of the most easterly and southexdy portions. The 
remaining portions followed in a.b. 1816 and 1817, and the Par- 
gannah of Mandvi, with the fort of Pardi (B^ildji Pardi) and five 
other villages in the neighbourhood, was finally annexed as an 
escheat on the death of the Chief without heirs in 1839. From 
the latter year the area of Surat, with occasional changes in con- 
secpience of transfers of the Southern Pargannahs of Bliaruch 
(south of tlu.^ Nerbudda river) when the latter was at different 
times formed into a Snb-collectorate, has remained wliat it now is, 
about 1,670 square miles. 

On the introduction of the Britisli administration it wns found 
that the management of the land revenue was almost (‘ntirely in 
the hands of the Dcsais, cultivating Brahmins, whose original 
position as that of servants of the State, to whom was entrusted 
the collection of the revenue, in receipt of per-centage allowances 
as remuneration for their services, had gradually (lianged to that 
of contractors for the revenue. So firmly was tlnnr influencii in 
this character established that the members of a family -were ahlt^ 
sometimes to portion out among themsilves the villages com- 
prised in large areas of country, and, by combining togetln^r to 
keep the Collector in the dai'k as to tlio actual Btai<^ of a^ffairs, to 
make tlicir own terms as to the amount they would pay for tlioir 
farms, and defraud the? Government, while they kept the ryots in 
complete subjection to themselves. They found a ])articular 
facility for this action in the character of tlie lower classes of 
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cultivators in the eastern and southerly jmrts of the country. 
The latter were a rude, thriftless, and utterly uneducated race, 
whom the Desais had in many cases reduced to a condition of 
actual slavery, and who, it is hardly too much to say, only 
emerged from that condition on the advent of the Eombay and 
Baroda Railway and the introduction of the Revenue Survey 
Settlement. 

For many years after our acquisition of the country, accord- 
ingly, the Collector was forced to enter into annual settlements 
with the Dcsais, and make as good a bargain with them as he 
could. These settlements were generally made in April for the 
ensuing revenue year, as far as two-thirds of the sum contracted 
for were concerned, the remaining one-third being fixed after the 
Collector had moved about during the cool season of the year of 
scttlermmt, to examine such accounts as were ])rocurable and 
compare them with the j>robable produce of the season. The 
Desais were, tm a rule, punctual in their payments, and, being 
mutually responsible for each other, security for the revenue was 
ra.r<dy demanded from them. 

At this period, ue. from 1800 to about 1816, the revenue 
authorhies had no direct accounts with individual cultivators, 
and the setthunents were made for whole villages. In some 
of tlicse th(U'<5 wore japtl or permanent holders, whose payments 
the contractors did not interfere with. In other villages, Indd in 
shanks (hJitUjri/fri), the managers, whether Desais or Patels, held 
the l.'uiid betwi^en tbem, aiTanged with the cultivators, and were 
Jointly and Boverally answerable for the revenue. In others, 
again, of whitih the cultivators mostly resided elsewhere (wj^ar- 
mlrid) luid formed a lluctuating population, tln^ Desais made 
their own bargains with their tenants, whoso payments never 
seem t.o have biMiii on the <livision-o£-prodiice systmu (hJufyvcctai) 
as in Northern Gujarat., but to have been made in cash according 
to the crop grown on each hiyha of land (jinasvdr highoti). It 
seems doubtful wln;ther in the villages of which the Desiiis 
settled for thci rovenin* there were ever any Patels (headmen) 
distinct from them. If such ever existed, they had been so com- 
pletely ousted from their position and influence that the Collector 
had no option in the matter of the settlements as long as the 
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system of tlae responsibility of the cultivators directly to the 
ojBB.cers of Government was not introduced. The Eeports of the 
period abound in proof that every endeavour to lessen the influence 
of the Desais, and induce the ryots to place confidence in the new 
system of administration by bringing them into personal com- 
munication with European officers, was made in pursuance of 
orders from Bombay as well as from the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company ; but so great seems to have been the 
hold the Desais had obtained in the management of the revenue 
that it was not till a.d. 1818 that positive orders were given to 
supersede them, and not till two years after this even that tlie 
order was carried into effect. It is probable, however, that after 
1817-18, when the system of levying revenue directly from the 
ryots by means of village accountants was brought into force, 
the Desais had not been so much contractors for revenue as 
officers of the State paid by a per-centage on the revenue ; but 
so thorough was the influence they originally obtained that up 
to the i^resent day there are few villages in the southern districts 
of the Collectorate in which the stipendiary (there are no liercjditary 
Patelships recognized there) Patels are not descendants of the 
old Desais. 

By the year a.d. 1821 settlements had come to bo mad«* 
directly with the ryots on what were termed the hhUahandi and 
hundcibancli tenures. The words are derived from Muddy a 
holding/’ and Imoidd, *‘a holding in the lump,” and hancli, a word 
of Persian origin signifying a binding or tying together,” and 
imply that lands included in the holdings were paid for as a 
whole, whether they were cultivated or waste. In addition to 
these holdings, which were presumed to be of a quasi-permanent 
nature, other tenants, called ganvatid (from ganvat,*^ti lease”), 
held on a non- 2 )ermanent tenure, and cultivated or threw up 
land as it suited their convenience. In a few of the less setthnl 
villages in the east a i)lough-tax in lieu of a rent according to 
area, or an ucllidr 2 )^hdXd (a uniform rate per hujlia), w'as hivie<L 
The considerations on which the rates of assessment had been 
fixed were various, the area under cultivation (such area being 
sometimes roughly measured and sometimes merely estimate ‘d) 
being the chief one ; others were the nature of the soil, I'oughly 
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classified as of first, second, or tliird quality ; tlie kind of crop 
grown ; and the caste of the cultivator, some castes being supposed 
to have more agricultural skill than others. The nature of the 
tenure on which the land %vas held was also taken into considera- 
tion under the Midtdhcmdi and kuiuldhandi systems (described 
above), and land free of rent for purposes of fallow, or lands for 
grazing or as grass preserves, were given in as a make-weight 
against the some'what heavier assessments leviable on the land 
under constant tillage. A curious confirmation of the want of 
detailed information at that time is derived from the forms of 
laud registers laid down in the appendix to Eegulatioii II. of 1814?, 
to be kept by village accountants, ^vhose position was formally 
legalized ])y the same Eegulation. Form No. 1 was as follows : — 



Statement 4s a statement of the gross produce, and of the share 
accruing to Governmoiat from lands paying revenue in kind, was 
as follows : — 


or Hirkar'h Land. Birkar’s Shark. 



Statement 0, a statement of land paying money rent, is as 
follows 


NiunoH 

of 

Fioidrt, 


(hiUi- 


vatt>rH* 

Niuiios, 

BoogaH. 


Boacrijitiou 

Bate 



per 

Anioniit. 

X-itaid. 

Bcoga. 
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Tliere was also a statement similar to Nos. 4 and 6, for garden 
lands. 

It will be observed in these that although in two forms there 
is a heading ^‘Cultivators’ Names,” and in one Names of Fields,” 
in none of the three is there the heading, so necessary to a field 
register containing the whole area of lands under a village, 
“Consecutive Numbers of Fields.” This omission was rectified 
in the field registers of later years, and the boundaries of each 
field recorded as well ; so that, even without a field nia]'>, such 
as the Eevenue Survey now provides, concealed and uiiassessed 
cultivation could be traced and brought to account. 

By the same Eegulation a pcr-centage scale of pay for village 
accountants was fixed, but this provision was repealed ].>y Eeg. II. 
of 1816, and since that time these officers have been reininiorated 
according to orders passed from time to time by the Execuiive 
Government. 

In addition to lands lialde to j>ay full revenue to the Stat-e 
there were found in the whole of the Province of Gujarat birge 
quantities of land that had become what is locally termed 
‘‘ alienated,” and ]>aid either no a,ss(\ssiuent at all or only a qnii- 
rent. This had been brouglit about in various ways, some h‘giti- 
mate and others lujt so. Of tlie former were lands ludd fur the 
performance of service to the Btat<‘ or to the villagers, or as 
religioUvS or charitable (Uidowments to institutions or iudivi<lualH. 
In this class might also h(^ reckone<l vduid, or divided lands 
(called Wanta in tlie old Eegulations), which were pro bal dly tliat 
portion of the lands of village's which was hd‘t to the original 
Eajpoot or Grassia proprietors, either entirely or partially rent- 
free, when the Mussulmans took possession of the country, and 
assessed ilic remainder to t.ho land rcjvenue. Among the liiticr 
were lands originally given as blackmail, to pundiaso (:‘X(‘nipii<»n 
from plunder by freebootiu’s for the villagers, or that had I jeen 
sold or mortgaged l)y headmen or sliareholders of villages for 
various village purposes, es])(‘cial].y i.o raise money for payimmt of 
tlio exorbita.nt dciuands of the farmers of revenue undiT i,lu‘ Mah- 
ratta system. Lands of these descn})tions were found iji Hurat-, 
as elsewhere, in largm* or smaller areas in almost every village, 
and in the aggregate caused a Bcrious diminution of the re.sourc<*s 
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of tlie State. It will be seen hereafter that various devices were 
resorted to, to draw an indirect as well as a direct revenue from 
those lands, and laws were passed at different times laying down 
what tenures should be held to exempt lands from tbe payment 
of public revenue. Vechmia and (jerctnia, the sold and mortgaged 
lands mentioned above, were for many years excluded from these 
tenures, their alienation not being considered legitimate, but so 
long a time had been allowed to pass without any formal inq,uffy 
being instituted into titles that even these w^ere eventually 
acknowledged as ^‘'exemption’' tenures. But the consideration 
of the propriety of exempting these lands bears so slightly on the 
general question of land revenue administration that it may he 
as well to state at once how' it has Ixien finally disposed of. With 
the exception of the vdntd lands, those held under these tenures 
■were individually of small area, and thus only worth considering 
as a whole. Detailed inquiry into their titles, however, wmuld 
have been as tedious and expensive a process as if each had con- 
stituted a large and valuable estate ; and any extensive r^isiunp- 
tion and assessment of them to the public revcuiue would have 
created discontent among such largo classes of the community, 
that it was thought, advisable to apply what has been termed a 
summary settlement’’ to them. This has been carried out 
under laws specially passijd for the disposal of the question, and 
all holders who have agreed, on the serving of formal notices, to 
]>ay quit-rents varying in amount according to the tenure of their 
lauds, have had their titles confirmed under new dcnuls issued l)y 
the British Government. The solution is commendable from an 
economical as well as from a politic point of view. 

A system of dinict settlement wuth individual cultivators liaving 
been adopted, as already noted, sliortly before 1821, its effects 
are thus described in a Minute by MomitstuartEJplunstone, dated 
on the Otli May of that year. 

'‘By the present mode of assessment every ryot atttmds at the 
Camavisdar’s kuteherry (office). His land and rent for the pro- 
ceeding year are ascertained in his presence from the Tullatee’s 
books. If he should wish to take up more land, or to throw up 
part of what ho already has, or if it should be necessary to in- 
crease or diminish the rent of any jjortion of his lands, which he 
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may liave clianged from common lands to garden lands, or vice 
versa, the requisite alterations are made and agreed to. If none 
of these things are required, he holds the same lands on the same 
rent as the year before. In either ease he receives a 2 ^ottah (agree- 
ment to rent) under the hand of the Camavisdar : a paper speci- 
fying the lands and rent of each ryot in the village is also signed 
hy the Collector and deposited with the Tullatee. Each ryot then 
becomes security for his neighbour’s payment of the revenue, but 
this ceremony is rechoned nearly nugatory. The Patell also 
furnishes security (generally that of another Patell) for his not 
embezzling the collections. There is then no more to do till 
the revenue comes to be paid. Formerly two-thirds of the 
revenue was paid before the crops were ripe, and the money must 
have been borrowed at heavy interest by the ryots ; but now no 
demand is made till the crops are cut ; one-half is then paid 
before the grain can be removed, the rest is paid after the sale 
of the whole or part of the produce. When any failure has taken 
place, a remission is made to the individual sufferer after an 
examination of his held by a Grovernment officer. 

‘'‘This system was first introduced in 1817-18. There are 
several Purgunnahs to which it was only extended during the 
last revenue year, and in some it has not yet l)een completed. 
Each man’s land was measured, and his rent fixed at the sum 
which he had paid in the preceding year. The great advantage 
of the plan is the clear view it gives the Collector of the real 
state of his district, thus enabling him to adapt any increase or 
remission of the revenue to the actual circumstances of (iach indi- 
vidual, and also putting it in his power to detect and check any 
undue exaction which may be practised upon the ryot.” 

After a few remarks on the comparative advantages of the 
ryatvdri and village systems of settlement, the Minute goes on to 
say that nothing could be more complete than the state of the 
■Tuhitis’ books, which contained eveiy information contemplated 
by the Eegulations; that although the writer did not consider 
the general condition of the people prosperous, he did not in any 
way ascribe it to the new system, but was persuaded that the 
measures in progress would go far to relieve the Government from 
the system inherited from their predecessors, The great ol>- 
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stacle Thrill be tbe heaviness, and perhaps the inequality, of the 
assessment. Mr. Morison (the Collector) has endeavoured to 
correct this by reducing the revenue in some cases where it ap- 
peared to weigh with particular severity. In other places he has 
promised to lower the assessment if the inhabitants will promise 
to protect Government from loss by the cultivation of additional 
lands. I doubt, however, whether these palliations will be suf- 
ficient ; and if I were not aware of the extreme difficulty of 
lowering the revenue when it is once raised (hl.B. — From what 
follows, Mr. Elphinstone would appear to have meant the exact 
opposite to this), I should be induced to recommend some more 
extensive measure of that nature. I would not, however, wish 
for a general remission, but for a reduction in the particular cases 
where there appeared to be a particular pressure. As the culti- 
vation has greatly increased since we got the country, it is probable 
some parts even now are lightly assessed, whilst others must be 
too heavily, as the Mgotee (rate per lujlia) doubles that of Broach ; 
and as the Government share appears by theTullatees' books greatly 
to exceed one-half of the produce, I have applied to the Collector 
for some information regarding the general rates of assessment, 
on receiving which I may probably resume the subject. In the 
mean time it is satisfactory to say that no increase has been put 
upon the district since the introduction of the ryotwar system, 
and that in no instance has it been found necessary to send a 
ryot to prison, or to sell his house or cattle for arrears of 
revenue.'^ 

Another abuse which, in addition to the excessive influence of 
the Desjiis, greatly affected the prosperity of almost the whole 
of the province in the early days of British rule, was the forcible 
levy of wluit is termed tord-girds from the villagers by Grassias 
mostly living in Native territories in the neighbourhood, such as 
Eajpipla and Dharampur. Long controversies have passed as to 
the origin of these levies and the derivation of the term, but the 
decision in them is one of historical rather than practical interest. 
There can be no doubt that these demands for money payments 
were of tbe nature of blackmail, and, whether they involved a 
counter-claim on the part of the villagers for protection against 
similar demands by others or not, their levy by violent means was 
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in full exercise when British rule was introduced, and tended 
greatly to harass the villagers and thus retard the progress of the 
country. They could, no doubt, have been put a stop to by armed 
force, but it 'was deemed more politic to get rid of the risk of 
disturbance by persuading the claimants to accept payment of 
what had become their established dues from the Government 
treasuries in place of directly from the villagers, a process that 
frequently gave rise to scenes of violence. A mistake was made 
in thinking that these demands were really a claim upon the vil- 
lagers over and above the assessment on the land ; and so far has 
this idea prevailed that, on the introduction of revised settlements, 
it has been formally declared that such revision having fixed rates 
on the land exclusively of such demands, the Grassias had no 
further claim on the villages. An examination of old jamdhandi 
chittMs (annual settlement agreements) has amply proved the fact 
that nothing extra to the regular assessment on the land was ever 
levied from the cultivators on account of these demands, but that, 
on the contrary, an allowance was made to the farmers of revenue, 
Patels and others, for such payments as part of the village ex- 
penses before the annual revenue payable to the State was fixed. 
It is thus clear that tord-girds was from the first a demand on the 
public treasury, and not on the villagers, although the Grassias 
exercised personal pressure on the latter to obtain it. The result 
has been to burden the Treasury permanently with the payment 
of large allowances, which have by recent legislation become 
heritable and transferable property, so that the purchase of peace 
in the early days of British rule in the province, by concession 
in place of firmness, was in reality an expensive matter. The 
cost of the subsequent litigation over the question, carried up to 
the Privy Council, and it is believed decided wrongly by the 
highest court in the realm in consequence of imperfect informa- 
tion, would have covered over and over again the expense of 
resisting the Grassias’ demands by armed force at the time. 

As already mentioned, measurement of the land had been 
oc(.*asionally resorted to for the pui'pose of assessment by the 
Collector. The necessity for such a step is proved by the 
recorded fact that the estimated Vujha, on measurement, varied 
in different parts of the Collectorate from three-quarters of an 
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acre to an acre and a lialf, a difference wliicli must have told 
greatly in some parts in favour of the ryot and in others in favour 
of the State. iJ^’o professional survey appears to have been under- 
taken till 1823, when the larger portion of the charge was measured 
under the superintendence of Captain Newport. This was fol- 
lowed by similar operations under a surveyor attached to the 
Collector’s office, although opposed by the Collector in 1825 as 
a useless expense on account of the long fallows necessary in 
some parts of the country. The rates of assessment were nomi- 
nally a good deal higher than those of the present day, but their 
incidence was modified by the practice, alluded to above, of throw- 
ing in lands for ^fallow, or nominally for pasture, free of rent 
together with the rent-paying area of holdings. Opinions appear 
to have been divided as to whether on the whole the rates were 
too high or not, and no decisive steps towards a general revision 
were taken until a great fall in the value of agricultural produce 
about 1833 rendered such a measure necessary, although a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent, in the Chorasi subdivision and of 5 per cent, 
in Olpad, with smaller reductions in Parchol and elsewhere, were 
authorized in 1825. In that year the Collector reported that, 
the leases in the Parchol subdivision having expired, he had 
directed new ones to be made out according to the Survey 
measurements, and that an increase of Rs. 11,247 had accrued 
from the increase in area ascertained by those measurements. 
Ill settling the new rentals it was discovered that the Mazinundars 
and Tahitis had been in the habit of increasing or lowering the 
rates of assessment even on jajpti (permanent tenants), provided 
the total village revenue was kept up. In the revision that the 
Collector accordingly undertook, the land was assessed in parcels 
supposed to be of a similar quality without reference to fields, 
no separate assessment being ]mt on different fields of the same 
class. Two himddbandi villages were left alone, to secure the 
goodwill of the Bhatelas (to which caste most of the Desais 
belonged) in approving the rest of the settlement.'^ 


* SoniG of tliG reasons given for change of rates in this revision are worth 
quoting, to show the hajDhazard way in which such revisions were carried out 
in those early days. In the village of Abrama a reduction of four annas per 
hiyha was made in 220 highas of gordt (yellow) land, and the assessment 

12 * 
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The prevalent rates, with the exception of those of inferior 
drj-crop soils, were reduced, but to what extent is not apparent. 
The ryots are reported to have been satisfied. The inferior dry- 
crop soils were not reduced because they were cultivated inter- 
mittently by TJparvarias (cultivators resident out of the village) ^ 
and were let for what they would fetch. 

In 1826, after the opinions of the Collectors had been obtained 
on the subject of giving leases of the revenues of villages, the 
following general instructions were issued : — 

1. Leases were to be granted to whole village communities 
wherever they would undertake the responsibility. 

2. Where this was not found practicable, leases were to be 
granted to the Patels, and in preference to Muttadars, i.e. those 
who had the right to the 7nuUd or signature on village papers. 

8. Where no substantial Patel was forthcoming, the lease 
might be given to a stranger of character and substance, care 
being taken to exclude needy adventurers. 

4. Before any lease was granted, the rights of Government 
were to be clearly ascertained, as the State could of course only 
transfer its own rights. 

5. Any private rights of individuals or special tenures in 
existence must be specified in the lease. 

6. All collections from alienated lands resumed and made 
liable to the payment of land revenue after the grant of a lease 
to be handed over by the farmer in addition to the amount of 
his lease. 

7. Collections were to be made according to dlidra, or written 
record of village usage, which must specify all rates of assessment. 

8. The amount of the lease was to be fixed on an average of 
former collections, excluding unusually good or bad years. 


equalized to that of 551 highas near the former at Rs. 6 Iqr. 50r., contrary to 
Capt. Newport’s opinion, because the Patels insisted that the cultivators of 
gordt land would be dissatisfied if they did not got a reduction when those of 
other dry-crop land got it. The Collector conceded a trifle to their plaiisihlo 
expectations, although at the expense of true equality on this as on some 
other occasions, as after all the estimation of the farmer of land, as of the 
purchaser of a commodity, is a criterion of its value that must meet with 
attention from those that have to treat with him. 
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9. Great moderation was to be shown in fixing these amounts, 
in order to admit of the farmer granting remissions to individuals 
out of his profits. 

10. The farmer was to enjoy the benefit of all improyements 
made by himself, and future improvements in general -were, as 
a rule, not to be taken into account in fixing the amounts. 

11. In backward villages where an immediate increase of 
revenue might be anticipated, leases with gradually increasing 
rentals (istdvd and cJiadtd patd^ might be granted. 

12. The duration of the leases might vary, according to circum- 
stances, from three to ten years. The usual average for villages 
in fair condition might be seven years. 

13. Leases were only to be granted in such numbers as to 
admit of the Collector and his assistants personally reporting 
on the condition of the villages on their expiration. 

14. On expiration of its lease a village might be held under 
direct management for a time. 

15. Eyots were to be at liberty to leave any village, subject to 
the ordinary custom as to ownership of houses and lands being 
relinquished. 

16. Disputes between farmers and tenants were to be settled 
by arbitrators (Panchayats) nominated by the parties, or, if 
arbitrators were not appointed, by the Collector. Aw^ards made 
by Panchiiyat and confirmed by the Collector were to he binding, 
but appealable to the Civil Courts. 

17. The farmer was to be bound to resign his lease if arbi- 
trators declared his management injurious to the interests of 
Government and the ryots. 

18. The farmer was to be bound to pay two years’ rent as a 
fine if he threw up his lease before its expiration. 

19. In case of over-exaction he was to pay treble the amount 
levied. This fine was to be realised as any other revenue demand. 

20. The village of&cers were to be maintained, and all fees, 
emoluments of holders of lands, &c. continued. 

21. The assignment of Patels’ 'vaia7i (hereditary remuneration 
in cash, rent-free land, &c.), usually made to the ofiiciating Patel, 
was to be made to the farmer, the other Patels receiving only 
iion-ofiGiciators’ shares. 
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An additional order was issued to the Collector of Surat that 
farmers were to be prohibited from drawing away cultivators 
from other Government villages. Moderation in fixing the leases 
was enjoined, in order that the fanners might not be driven by 
fear of loss to press hardly on the ryots, but have a reasonable 
return for their time and capital. About the same time the 
Collectors w'ere directed to discontinue the practice of requiring 
security for the value of crops before removal, and to fix the 
instalments according to prevalent crops in such a way as to allow 
the cultivators time to dispose of their produce : these need not 
be fixed for the wdiole of a district, but the circumstances of each 
village taken into consideration. 

This system of leasing was not necessarily to be confined to 
whole villages : individual cultivators w^ere to be granted leases 
of their holdings, and on the Court of Directors appearing in- 
clined to prefer these to village leases, on account of the undue 
infi.ucnce the latter might give the Patels who obtained them, 
the local Government combated the idea, on the grounds that 
such leases to Patels would not only preserve the legitimate influ- 
ence of the latter, but also indirectly guarantee against increase 
of his own assessment any ryot who might not have taken a lease 
of his holding. Patels, after the passing of Eegulation XVII. of 
1827, had no further control over the assessment or cultivation of 
land. 

After some further corirespondeucc on the subject of granting 
leases to the Patels in the Olpnd subdivision, the Collector had to 
report, in 1827, that the negotiations luid failed owing to there 
being generally two factions in th(‘ villages ; each was afraid that 
the other would not cultivate, and might thus cause loss to the 
farmers. On, receipt of this Eeport Government ordered that 
as the grant of leases was meant to benefit the people themselves, 
the matter ncicd not proceed if they would not agree to take them. 
Some of the leases were, howcv(ir, vsubscquently agreed to on 
somewhat modified terms. About this time there had also arisen 
a question as to the advisability of maintaining the right on the 
part of Goveriimeut of px’opcrty in the houses occupied in villages 
by its tenants, a right fully recognized by the custom of the 
country, and still upheld in many villages in the Province not 
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under direct State management. Taking a negative view of tlie 
question, Government had authorized the issue of a proclamation 
surrendering the right. The Collector of Surat, however, remon- 
strated, on the grounds that it would be useless to surrender the 
houses to the tenants for their creditors immediately to seize, and 
that it was as well to have houses which could be given to immi- 
grants from foreign territory. On this the issue of the proclama- 
tion was suspended. 

In 1828 it was reported by the Collector of Surat that, notwith- 
standing repeated orders from the Court of Directors that in 
revising assessments lands should be rated on an estimate of their 
general value in place of allowing the rate to fluctuate according 
to the description of crops raised, that system had not been 
adopted in his Collectorate. It came to light also that in the 
southern portion all land not in actual cultivation had been 
appropriated rent-free (probably by the Desais and their caste- 
fellows, the Bhatehis) as vddto (grass preserves), and was not 
allowed to be cultivated. In sanctioning the introduction of 
leases this was all directed to be thrown into the common stock, 
and as a general rule only from a half to one ligJia allowed to 
each cultivator. In the Chikhli subdivision 10 j)er cent, of such 
land was allowed to be retained. The hliajur (date-palm trees, 
from which the liqnor misnamed toddy was extracted) in each 
man’s holding were to be considered his own property, and only 
those in waste land handed over to the farmer. 

The method of revenue settlement is thus described in a Report 
of the period : — The tenures were still the hhdtdhandi and Tiundd- 
handi already described, and the ujparvdrici, the last being no real 
tenure, but merely ^in annual settlemeut with cultivators holding 
lands outside the villages in which they lived. Payment was 
made in money in all bnt four villages, where rice was still 
divided into the proportion of one-half to Government and one- 
half to the ryot. When the crops had been nearly all removed 
from the ground, about April, the Miimlatdar or Kumavisdar 
(chief Revenue Ofiicer of a subdivision) proceeded in person and 
assembled the people in each village, with the Tahiti and Taluk- 
dar, the village accountant, and the Revenue Patel. Each man’s 
holding was then examined, and if no objection was raised, it was 
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renewed on existing terms ; a writing to that effect was given and 
a counter-agreement taken. The r jot was allowed to increase or 
decrease his holding, but in the latter case the land to be relin- 
quished must be a fair average sample, and not inferior land 
only. If this was not agreed to, the whole holding was trans- 
ferred to someone else willing to take it. When this had been 
done, pate's (rent agreements) were prepared for the Collector’s 
signature. In some parts the annual settlements were com- 
menced much later, in consequence of the ryots refusing to sign 
for their holdings until the rain fell in June. The result had 
])een inconvenient, as ryots only cultivated the best lands, and 
would not sign for tlieir holdings unless waste was excluded, 
although it was understood that the good and had land in a 
holding could not he separated without the Mumlatdiir’s permis- 
sion, the ryot being responsible for the whole unless that permis- 
sion was obtained. After this nothing was done until the cro 2 )S 
were nearly ripe, ■when the ryot either j)aid the first instalment or 
gave security ; on this permission to reap was given. The system, 
at th(‘ root of whick was, of course, over-assessment, was acknow- 
ledged to l.>e objectionable, but had been continued because i.ho 
rcvenu<‘ had been found to suffer when it was ridaxed. Mr. 
Morisoii, in 1820, had stated that no village was honest enough to 
pay up without it, and his successor had been directed to try six 
villages on a more liberal system, but the result had been 
unfavourable to Government. 

Tlie fact of the general heaviness of the assessment in his charge 
was brought prominently to the notice of Government Ijy the 
Collector of Surat in 1829. He pointed out that, whereas tlie 
a.vera,ge produce of javnri in two bUjkaH of land rated at Ks. 21 
and Its. 4 (the maximum and minimum rates) was about 70 maunds, 
the value at existing }>rice8 was only Its. 30, out of which the 
revenue demand would be Es. 25, and that consequently land was 
going out of cultivation. Orders were accordingly issued that a 
revision might be commenced on the ])asiH of the demand not 
exceeding th<3 value of half the gross produce, and measures 
might be taken to bring the wash.? lands into cultivation by 
Idling tlicmi out ai. low rat(‘S, but not so low as to induce the 
ryots to abamlon their old cultivation for new. Any detailed 
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information bejond what was contained in the records of tlie 
Survey already carried out did not appear necessary to enable 
people of experience to judge of what would be fair rates of 
assessment. The Collector having recommended a general re- 
duction of 25 per cent, on garden and 12| per cent, on dry-crop 
lands, it was directed that the abatements to be made were to be 
local and specific. A per-centage reduction might be carried out 
in a single village or group of villages, but could seldom be applied 
even to a whole subdivision without causing an unfair inequality 
of assessment. 

Particular inquiries into the necessity for reducing the assess- 
ments were directed to be made in the Olpad subdivision, where 
some of the leases already mentioned as having been granted had 
been given out without a proper explanation of their terms to the 
lessees, and it was clear that the rents were in some instances 
heavier than the people could afford to pa.y. In the levy of these, 
unusually harsh measures, such as the sending of the lessees to 
jail — measures that should never be resorted to, except in cases 
where payments were evaded on frivolous pretences, or where 
farmers had realised their rents and not j)aid them themselves — 
had been made use of. A further Eeport, in 1830, showed the 
failure of these leases to be due partly to the fall in the prices of 
grain and land being thrown out of cultivation, to people of in- 
ferior raiih to the Patels having been admitted to hold the leases, 
which led to misunderstandiugs as to the payment of shares, and 
to disputes with the Mjimlatdar. The Desais at this time were in 
favour of the abolition of the leasing system, and of a survey to 
ascertain the actual state of cultivation with a view to the levy of 
assessment accordin gly. 

It was in this year that the office of Eevenue Commissioner was 
created, under Eeg. TV. of 1830. His duties were prescribed to 
be the general superintendence of the x>i^oceedings and arrange- 
ments of the Collectors and subordinate Eevenue authorities, and 
to suggest improvements; to jmevent the infringement of esta- 
blished rights and customs, whether real or conventional, and 
receive appeals against acts of the Collectors ; to fix, under the 
orders of Government, the periods for annual revenue settlements, 
and forward the Eeport s of the Collectors on these and other 
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subjects ; to advise the Collectors in matters of difficulty ; gene- 
rally to promote economy in establishments, and to visit the whole 
of his charge once a year, if possible. It may be mentioned here 
that in 1830 a second Eevenue Commissioner was appointed, and 
in about 1880 the number was increased to three, in charge re- 
spectively of the hTorthern, Central, and Southern Divisions of the 
Presidency. 

One of the first noteworthy proceedings of the Eevenue Com- 
missioner with regard to Surat was to object to a proclamation 
the Collector proposed to issue requiring security for the revenues 
of their villages from the Patels, and threatening the attachment 
of crops if it were not given. Various suggestions were made for 
the more effectual security of the collections, such as that each 
ryot’s holding should be clearly ascertained at the annual revenue 
settlement ; that the instalments should be fixed according to the 
seasons when different crops ripened ; that the Talati and Patels 
should be made responsible for pointing out which of the holders 
could be relied on to pay up, and in what cases it would be ad- 
visable to take security, or adopt other precautionary measures for 
realising the revenue. The suggestions were approved by Govern- 
ment, but further instructions given, which would have led to 
mischievous consequences if strictly carried out, to the effect that 
a ryot’s payments in place of being credited in his current year’s 
accounts, should be used in the first instance to wipe off arrears 
of previous years. 

A Minute by Sir John Malcolm, dated 11th November 1830, 
did not give a favourable account of the condition of Surat. It 
stated that the influence of the Desais in the early days of British 
rule had destroyed the authority of the Patels and prevented the 
benefits that would otherwise have arisen from the introduction 
of village accountants. A succession of expedients to improve 
matters had been tried, and the system of direct settlements with 
the ryots (myatvari) introduced ; but nothing could, in his opinion, 
succeed as long as the village communal system remained disorgan- 
ized, and Patels were mere nominees of the Collector in place of 
being hereditary. The instance of the subdivision of Olpad was 
given as one of a district formerly lightly assessed and well 
governed by the Chief of Vinchur, but now in such bad condition 
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that the attempt to give Tillage leases to the Patels had failed. 
At this time some idea seems to hare been entertained of carrying 
out a permanent settlement of the revenue, for in the reply of 
Government to the Eevenue Commissioner’s Circuit Report of 
the year it is stated that the attention of the Collector of Surat 
had been called to previous orders laying down that IcMtabandi 
settlements should be made in surveyed villages every year when 
the circumstances appeared favourable, with a view to permanent 
settlements as soon as the area and value of land had been suffi- 
ciently accurately ascertained to admit of a moderate fixed assess- 
ment being determined. Fortunately for Government and the 
ryots, the idea proceeded no farther. 

On the Collector in 1831 proposing a general reduction of three 
annas in the rupee on account of the fall in prices, the Revenue 
Commissioner was directed to visit Surat and make personal 
inquiries. His Report after doing so is worth quoting to show 
on what crude data the existing assessments were made. In 
Olptid, notwithstanding a survey made for the Chief of Vinchur 
when he held the subdivision, when the total rental of a village 
had once been fixed it was levied irrespectively of any increase or 
decrease o£ cultivated area. In the settlement made by Mr. 
Morison in Chorasi the rent entered in the village books in dsrct 
or estimated highas was divided by that area, and the quotient 
thus obtained simply applied to the area ascertained by measure- 
ment. Thus, if a field of four estimated highas was entered at a 
rental of sixteen rupees, the rate per higha (four rupees) was 
retained ; and if by measurement the field contained five highas, 
its new rent was put down as twenty rupees ; or if it measured 
only three highas, at twelve rupees. In Supa and Parchol the 
same method of re-assessment was adopted. In the wilder 
districts of Karod, Sarbhan, Yalod, Buhari, &c., the old system 
of looking to previous years’ collections was still continued. 
The Revenue Commissioner recommended the substitution for 
this of the hunddhandi system (payment in the lump on the 
holding inclusive of lands left fallow or waste), or, if a more 
detailed settlement at fixed rates per higha should be considered 
necessary, that all lands should be re-classified with the assistance 
of experts from Northern Gujarat. For the present he recom- 
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mended a general reduction in the rates of javari and sugar-cane 
■of one to two annas in the ru 2 )ee, of rice of two to three aiiiuis, 
and of hdjrl of three to four annas. These proposals were only 
meant as a general guide, and the suggested reductions w’ere not 
to be rigidly adhered to, as ryots seldom cultivated only one hind 
of crop. The general reduction proposed, inclusive of remissions 
for land rendered unarable by salt efflorescence, or waslied away, 
or overgrown with noxious grasses, came to rather over one and 
a half hxl’h of rupees out of about fifteen laJchfi, and was sanctioned. 
Instructions were issue<l that leases were not to be granted ])end- 
iiig the revision of assessment, except in case of deserted villages 
•whicli it was desired to re-establish. 

In the course of the inquiries necessary for tins revision it was 
found that, in consecpience of the practice of keeping up cultiva- 
tion sometimes by a reducti(m of rents and sometimes by letting 
out lands at lump rentals, the numbers of fudds were noi< trace- 
able in the village accounts. Orders were aitcordingly issued tliat 
the numljers were to be strictly adlieriMl to, and a revision of 
holdings undertaken with the assistaiuio of respectable peoph*. 
For the current year (1832) the revenue collections were to b(‘ 
suspended in Olpad u]) to one and a half anna in the rupetg and 
in the remainder of the Collectorate up to two annas. 

In 1838, Rs. 2,16,227 outstanding as balances against the ryots 
were written off the accounts in this Collectorate. The numl^ers 
of fields in the village registers were reported to have l>ei*n 
restored and the accounts generally to be better kept. Bome 
difficulty at first experienced in re-introducing tlie htmddbaruU 
system into Bagvada,in consequence of the ryots not being willing 
to give up rice lands of which they Iiad become possessed from 
other cultivators having died or absconded, was at last solved by 
the pGO]>lc themselves agreeing that each man sliould retain the 
rice land in his own possession, and have included with it in 
his hmulu as large a proportion of dry-crop land as tliv, village 
area "would admit of being allotted to him. A tera|K)rary revision 
was also carried out in Chikhli and Valod, whiles in the remainder 
of the Collectorate leases on the khdidhandi and hnndnbandl 
systtmia were given for five years. These* r<,!viBionH caused a 
considerable decrease in the land revenue, as in Supa fioin an 
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average of Es. 1,26,826 for the last ten years to rentals rising from 
Es. 85,388 to Es. 89,882 ; in Parchol from an average of Es. 1,61,047 
to Es. 1,16,808-1,17,055 ; and in SarblLan from an average of 
Es. 80,947 to Es. 54,404-56,349. 

A Eeport from Mr. Chambers, Assistant Collector, submitted 
in this year, gives a detailed and interesting account of the 
revenue history of Valsad from before the introduction of British 
rule, but is too long for quotation. A similar account of Supa 
shows that the condition of that subdivision was very depressed, 
that prices had fallen by fully two-fifths, and the area under the 
plough decreased by 6,000 bigJias in five years, and, had it not 
been for the revision, a fourth of the people would probably have 
emigrated into the neighbouring Gaikvari territory. It was evident 
that of late years the revenues had been only paid out of the 
proceeds of surreptitious cultivation. Mr. Chambers has also 
left on record an account of the way in which the pernicious 
effects of the exorbitant rents charged in 1827-28 in the leases 
of the Olpad subdivision, which have been several times alluded 
to, resulted. The first year passed without any material breach 
of the conditions of the leases, except in six villages, but their 
management left the lessees very small profits, if it did not 
involve them in actual losses, and it became evident at the close 
of the year that many of them were on the verge of ruin. In the 
next year commenced a series of annual remissions, which had a 
demoralising effect on the cultivators, and led, after some of the 
farmers had been imprisoned and some of the leases cancelled, 
to these being broken up and a Jchdttlhandi settlement being 
made. The remissions were as follows : — 


Gross Kental. Remissions. 

Rs. Rs. 

1828- 29 . . . 5,72,446 2,06,447 

1829- 30 . . . 5,76,373 91,289 

1830- 31 . . . 5,48,383 29,225 

1831- 32 . . . 5,31,690 85,402 

1832- 33 . . . 5,76,136 1,42,521 


Even when the new settlement was put in force, however, a 
reduction of rates of assessment, which had been authorized by 
Government, does not appear to have been carried out. 
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In a Eeport made by the Collector in 1835 on the revision in 
the Chihhli subdivision, the following account of its revenue 
management is given: — From 1801-2, when it came into the 
possession of the East India Company, the farming system was 
continued for eight years. At that time the Collector fixed the 
total rental of the subdivision with reference to the general 
condition of the season and ruling prices of produce, and the 
Kumavisdar distributed the rental, with the assistance of the 
Desais, on the several villages. In 1809-10 the whole was leased 
to the Desais for three years. Fp to 1812-13 no general re- 
measurement of the lands had been made, but only partial ones 
when disputes had arisen among the Desais. From 1813-14 to 
1815-16 fifty-eight villages were let to Desais, and of the rest 
some to permanent tenants and others to ^i^parvdrias. In 1816-17 
the Desais and Talukdfe (Desjii Patels) had leases of thirty- 
five ; in twenty-one hlmtabandi settlements were carried out, and 
in the remainin g twelve the old rentals were continued. From 
1817-18 to 1831-32 triennial kMtdbandi settlements had been 
made. The average revenue of the whole subdivision for the fifty 
years from 1781-82 to 1831-32 had been Es. 1,32,887 ; the years 
1817-18 had the highest revenue, Es. 1,90,405 ; and 1790-91, a 
year of famine, the lowest, Es. 41,357. JSTo records of the old 
assessment rates were forthcoming. The Desais produced some 
old papers, from which it appeared that good rice was moderately 
assessed at Es. 8 or 9 the ligha, and common rice at Es. 5 to 6 ; 
but 25 per cent, was always added on to these, and the per-centage 
was afterwards doubled. Kali paraj (low caste or black tenants) 
generally paid a fourth less than 'iijU ^mraj (high-caste or white 
tenants). After the introduction of British rule no change was 
made in the rates till 1816-17, when Mr. Morison revised them 
preparatory to applying the Widtdbandi system. At this time the 
highest rates the Desais had ever paid were assumed as the basis, 
and rates for sugar-cane were doubled, the relative proportion 
between Icdli and njli ^araj being preserved. The rates were 
subsequently lowered at various times, and in 1833 the Collector 
decreased them from one to five annas in the rupee. These 
reductions gave general satisfaction, but the distribution of 
assessment still remained very uneven. In Mr. Morison’ s 
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revision a certain amount of classification of di:ffierent soils was 
carried out, and a more minute subdivision in the more recent 
revision. Bates were raised to what was considered a proper 
standard, except in some cases where the cultivators were in a 
state of great poverty. Some of the ujli paraj were found to be 
assessed at Mli paraj rates, and their assessments were revised 
accordingly. It was proposed, with regard to the former class, to 
fix rates to be generally levied on dry-crop lands in place of rates 
varying with the crop, with a view to make the revenue less 
fluctuating, to give the ryots more independence in the disposal 
of their lands, and to simplify the village accounts. A general 
re-measurement of land by native measurers (moonsiffs) was advo- 
cated with a view to vddd (pasturage and grass) lands being fairly 
distributed, and to bring to account the various changes that had 
taken place since 1825-26, the date of the last measurement. For 
this purpose all holdings had been renewed for one year only. 
These proposals met with the approval of Grovernment. 

From these details it is clear that a glimmering of light had 
begun to dawn upon the minds of the authorities in Bombay that 
the state of revenue matters in Gujarat was unsatisfactory. It 
will be seen hereafter that in the Deccan and those parts nearer 
the head-quarters of Government a rather earlier awakening had 
taken place, but even there the steps taken towards reform were 
for some time like those of men groping their way in the dark. 
It seems strange that it should not have been sooner perceived 
that nothing could be more calculated to retard the progress of 
the country than uncertainty of tenure of land, uncertainty • of 
assessment owing to absence of information as to area of fields 
and quality of soil, and discouragement to the investment of 
capital and labour in improvements by the levy of heavier crop- 
rates on superior than on ordinary produce. But that at the 
bottom there was a real desire not to oppi-ess the people is shown 
by the fact just recorded that at the revision of assessment poor 
tenants were let oft more cheaply than rich, although this was at 
the expense of the principle that the area and natural qualities of 
soil alone can be the basis of equitable assessment. One cause at 
about this period probably led specially more than others towards 
the introduction of salutary reforms of different kinds : this was 
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the appointment of a Eevenue Commissioner, whose duty it was 
to go about to the different Collectorates and see things for 
himself. To this may he traced an order to Surat, confirmed by 
Government, that village accountants’ salaries should be regularly 
paid ; that the practice of employing Mohsuls (men sent to live 
upon a village) by way of enforcing revenue demands should be 
sparingly resorted to ; that the hJiali system, by which all crops 
were obliged to be brought to and kept in the public crop-store 
of the village until the revenue was paid, should be gradually 
abolished, an experimental trial of the effect of this being at once 
ordered for a few villages ; that receipts to ryots should be given 
at once in place of when an answer acknowledging a remittance 
of money had been obtained from the subdivisional officer ; that 
the proper rate of exchange should be given to a ryot paying 
in money in any currency that suited his convenience, and 
that an account current should not be opened with a banker 
for the payment of village revenues. In the sister Presidencies 
the duties of the Bombay Eevenue Commissioners are performed 
by stationary Eevenue Boards, but the supervision of details by 
the latter cannot possibly be so close or efficient as those of the 
former. A Collector may report as much or as little as he thinks 
proper, and in many instances a Eevenue Board would be none 
the wiser if he omitted to furnish information on really essential 
details of system. He might even win their approbation if he 
did not trouble them with any details, as long as he showed a 
fairly flourishing revenue balance-sheet. Hot one of the par- 
ticulars just mentioned would probably have been reported to a 
Board, all essential as their correction was to a proper administra- 
tion of the revenue; they owed their discovery and immediate 
rectification to the visit of a Commissioner who went through 
each of his subordinate Collectorates with his eyes and ears 
02)en. It may be said that there is no reason why the members 
of a Board should not go on tour, or pay occasional visits to 
districts where their presence might be particularly required, 
but there can be no doubt that the prospect of the annual arrival 
of a supervising authority must tend to keep local subordinate 
officers up to the mark, and prevent them falling into slovenly or 
detrimental methods of conducting a:ffairs. 
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The revision of assessments in 1835, confirmed by Government 
in 18C6, led, on the whole, to an increase of nearly 3|- lakhs of 
rupees, in consequence, probably, of their more equitable distri- 
bution. Although, however, an advance in principle was made 
in the revision of Chikhli by fixing general rates to be levied on 
dry-crop lands irrespectively of crops, differential assessments 
according to the caste of the cultivators were still continued ; 
Kunbies, Kolis, Bhatelas and others of the superior castes were 
charged 25 per cent, more than Dhondias and Dublas, and the 
benefit of the lower scale was extended to the Desais. Special 
rates were fixed on rice lands after inspection by experts, and 
resulted in an increase in some cases where land had been under- 
assessed without adequate reasons. Hundd settlements for five 
years were, however, only carried out in thirty-three villages, the 
cultivators in the remainder, probably persuaded by the Desais, 
having refused such settlements. 

In 1836-37 a continuous improvement of over Es. 30,000 in 
revenue in consequence of the revision of assessment was reported, 
and in the following year various taxes, such as one levied before 
leave to cut crops could be obtained, objectionable in their nature, 
to the amount of over Es. 10,000, were abolished ; a grazing tax 
on professional shepherds, although not done away with, was 
ordered to be regulated by the numbers of their flocks and 
herds, <&c. 

In 1838-39 there was, on the whole, a decrease in revenue, but 
the collections were satisfactory, and outstanding balances were 
realised in the revised districts. It was reported that immigra- 
tion from neighbouring foreign territory was taking place, and 
that a good many old wells had been repaired and new wells 
built. Eemissions to the amount of nearly five lakhs of rupees 
had, however, to he given on account of the failure of the 
monsoon. 

Eor the next three years, up to 1841-42, no great change was 
made in this Collectorate. Ee vision of assessments proceeded on 
the same lines as those already inaugurated, and the leasing 
system adopted appears to have proved satisfactory. In 1843 the 
Collector pro^^osed the imposition of a light assessment on the 
extra land that had been thrown in reut-free into holdings to 
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allow for fallowing (badldn), and the Eevenue Commissioner 
suggested that the same course should be followed with regard 
to lands appropriated for pasture, disapproving of a proposal that 
such lands should be put up annually for sale bj auction, as 
the custom of allowing land rent-free for such purposes was very 
ancient. The Government directed that all land taken up for 
pasturage purposes, beyond what was usually allowed rent-free, 
must be paid for at full rates. 

In 1844 it was reported that there were still forty-five villages 
in Bagvada and twenty-five in Yalsad in which revised leases 
had not been granted. In fifteen of these, in which a classifica- 
tion of rice and garden lands had been made by juries (Pan- 
chayats) under the supervision of the Collector, sanction to the 
proposed rates was given. With regard to [revision in dry-crop 
lands and the difficulty arising from fallow and pasturage lands 
being thrown in free of rent, two methods of settlement appear 
to have been adopted, one to place a reduced general rate on the 
whole, and the other to give each cultivator a certain area of land 
rent-free in proportion to his cultivation : the former of these was 
carried out in the majority of cases. hTothing remarkable appears 
to have taken place in 1845, except that Government, on the 
recommendation of the Collector and Eevenue Commissioner, gave 
permission for ryots to extirpate liquor-producing trees from their 
cultivated lands, the value of the trees being deducted from the 
toddy-farmer’s lease. A farm of the right to collect dung from 
the encampments of wandering Brinjarries in the Collectorate, 
hitherto sold by auction, was also abolished. In 1847 a question 
arose as to the propriety of remitting for a year the assessment 
on waste lands brought into cultivation : the Collector in the first 
instance had discontinued the practice, but subsequently allowed 
it if the land had been waste for three years or more. The 
Eevenue Commissioner proposed to limit the rent-free tenure to 
cases in which the land was in such a state as to require extra 
labour to bring it again into cultivation, and Government directed 
that caution should be exercised in interfering with the existing 
custom. 

In 1849 a revision of assessment was proposed for the Olpiid 
subdivision. When detailed field-registers -were first introduced 
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liere, the separate fields had to he measured in detail hy the 
village accountants, the measurements of the Survey having been 
confined to that of large blocks ; assessment had been imposed 
on the fields without any regular classification of soils. For the 
purpose of revision, juries had gone through the lands field by 
field, supervised as far as possible by the Mamlatdar. The state- 
ments made out by them were forwarded to the Collector, who 
assembled the ryots, and after hearing any objections they had 
to make, passed final orders. The financial result in twenty 
villages reported as settled on this plan was slightly to increase 
the assessment, the average assessment for ten years having been 
Es. 47,106, and that under the new rates for 1846-47 Es. 48,830. 
With these twenty villages were included five revised by the 
Collector in 1842 at one general rate of Es. 4| per higlia, but sub- 
sequently modified, into three rates of Es. 3|, 3, and 2|. The 
proposals were sanctioned by Government, who ordered the- 
revision of the remainder of the subdivision to be proceeded with 
on the same method. 

In 1581 the revision of twenty-six more villages in Olpad and 
Kursad, carried out in the usual manner by means of juries, was 
sanctioned, as well as that of sixty-one villages in Valsad, Bag- 
vada, Parnera and Parchol, apparently revised under the old 
system without such aid. 

For the next few years no revisions of assessment were carried 
out in this Collectorate. The results of the revision in Olpad and 
Kursad continued to be favourably reported on up to 1853. The 
operation of revising the assessments on all lands in the Province 
according to the principles of the Bombay Eeveiiue Survey having 
been commenced in tbe Ahmadabad Collectorate in 1851, and the 
new system, which will be described in detail hereafter in dealing 
with the Deccan, having been successfully introduced into several 
subdivisions, the new measurement was extended in 1857 to the 
Surat Collectorate in the subdivisions of Valod, Sarbhan, and 
Karod, and gradually extended to the remainder ; but it was not 
till 1866 that any actual revision of rates was carried out. In 
the meanwhile the revenue administration was carried on almost 
entirely on the existing system, it being considered unadvisable 
to attempt to amend matters here and there by caiTying out 

13 ^ 
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temporary revisions, wlien measures for a complete reform 
througliout tlie Province liad actually been undertaken. 

It will be appropriate, before entering upon tlie period relating 
especially to the most recently introduced and existing system of 
revenue management of tbe district, to show the manner in which 
the land has developed under British rule. 

A.D. 1800 to 1808, no returns available. In the Bombay 
Revenue Diary of the 2nd of Pebruary 1808 the receipts in Surat 
are said to have increased from Es. 6,24,463 to Rs. 7,28,122 in 
four years, but to which four years this entry refers is not quite 
clear. That of 1800-1 is given at Rs. 4,04,583, which is probably 
exclusive of Chorasi, ceded in 1801. The subsequent large increase 
was due to the cessions under the treaty of Bassein on the 31st 
of December 1802. Prom 1808-9 up to the date of the new 
.survey the land revenue has been as follows : — 


Rs. 

1808- 9 9,17,820 

1809- 10 9,13,111 

1810- 11 8,88,336 

1811- 12 9,11,124 

1812- 13 9,18,359 

1813- 14 9,81,448 

1814- 15 10,24,958 

1815- 16 10,47,369 

1816- 17 11,22,105 

1817- 18 15,85,233 

1818- 19 16,40,186 

1819- 20 15,63,799 

1820- 21 15,05,273 

1821- 22 14,79,529 

1822- 23 12,65,014 

1823- 24 14,08,827 

1824- 25 10,90,411 

1825- 26 14,02,902 

1826- 27 18,92,580 


Rs. 

1827- 28 18,76,522 

1828- 29 12,59,432 

1829- 30 15,03,661 

1830- 31 14,18,970 

1831- 32 11,77,300 

1832- 33 10,77,890 

1833- 34 14,39,180 

1834- 35 15,08,450 

1835- 36 15,09,400 

1836- 37 15,15,800 

1837- 38 15,18,820 

1838- 39 14,78,880 
1889-40 15,14,070 

1840- 41 15,35,450 

1841- 42 15,62,520 

1842- 43 15,93,200 

1843- 44 16,16,670 

1844- 45 15,95,850 
1815-46 15,03,490 

1846-47 16,24,620 


Rs. 

1847- 48 16,25,000 

1848- 49 14,15,020 

1849- 50 15,15,000 

1850- 51 16,56,440 

1851- 52 16,56,440 

1852- 53 16,93,500 

1853- 54 17,00,000 

1854- 55 17,16,710 

1855- 56 16,93,910 

1856- 57 20,20,490 

1857- 58 20,73.770 

1858- 59 21,14,260 

1859- 60 21,57,980 

1860- 61 21,52,480 

1861- 62 22,45,370 

1862- 63 23,64,430 

1863- 64 24,09,380 

1864- 65 23,93,930 

1865- 66 25,22,110 


Apart from increases consequent on cessions of fresh territory, 
as those in 1817-18 and 1818-19, the great fluctuations ohservahle 
in some years have been owing to large remissions having had to 
he given on account of bad seasons, as in 1824-25 and 1828-29. 
On the whole, there can be no doubt that the return speaks 
favourably for the general system of British administration, 
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which had led to the great extension of cultivation to which 
the large increase of land revenue was mainly due. 


BA'RDOLI. 

In 1866 the first Eevenue Survey settlement was introduced 
into the Bardoli subdivision, which comprised the old subdivi- 
sions of Karod, Sarbluin, and Valod, to the east of Surat. It is 
bounded on the north by the Taptee river, which flows between 
it and the Mandvi subdivision. It touches the Jalalpur sub- 
division on the south-west, but with this exception is surrounded 
by Gaikvar’s territory. The western and south-western portions, 
in addition to possessing the most fertile soil and the densest as 
well as the most industrious and skilful agricultural population, 
has a great advantage over the eastern 23ortion, mostly comprised 
in the old subdivision of Valod, in being much nearer to the 
markets of Surat and Nausari. In Sarbhan the pressure of 
population was 398 to the square mile (that of Belgium being 
about 380), in Karod 317, with an average of 19 and 17 acres to 
the plough respectively ; whilst in Valod population was 218 to 
the square mile, and there were 30 acres to each plough. The 
p>roposals first sent in by the Superintendent of Survey threw 
the subdivision for maximum dry-crop rates into no less than 
fourteen groups, often of one and two villages only, fixed as much 
on consideration of the former low assessments paid by MU iparaj 
(literally, “black subjects”) or inferior cultivators as on accessi- 
bility to markets. After consultation with the Eevenue Commis- 
sioner, however, the groups were reduced to seven. There were 
138 Jclidlsd or directly-managed Government villages; and there 
being but little difference in climate and rainfall throughout 
them, except that the more easterly Valod villages were somewhat 
more feverish than the westeim portion, the grouping was made 
dependent on the distance of the several villages from Kausari 
and Surat, the two nearest markets and railway stations on the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway. There was no made road in the sub- 
division, cleared tracks, but little better, from being more direct, 
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than the old country cart tracks, being the only means of com- 
munication with the markets. The poorer classes took their 
produce mostly to the local markets of Bardoli, Karod, Mota, 
Vankaner, andBuhari; but with this exception three-quarters of 
the produce found its way to Surat. Some of the black soil was 
superior, and the besar^ a kind of mixture of black and gordru 
(white) of which most of the rice lands were composed, was 
almost all capable of producing second crops of castor-oil. There 
was but little alluvial soil (hMtd), The assessment had pressed 
hitherto very unequally, in consequence of far larger quantities 
of vddd (grass-preserve land) having been allowed rent-free in 
some than in other villages, and in [some places having been 
monopolized by the headmen of villages, Desais, and others to 
the exclusion of the poorer classes. In 1839 the occupied area, 
inclusive of vddd, had been (according to estimated bighas) 61,564 
acres, and in 1865-66 this had increased to 89,188, an increase of 
45 per cent, in twenty-five years. In the same period the collec- 
tions had risen from Rs. 2,63,823 to Rs. 2,95,797, or 10 per cent., 
remissions having averaged only Rs.58, 10a. 2p. on Rs. 2,52,490. 
The prices of some of the principal grains had risen as follows : — 




1832-33. 

1864-65. 



Seers per 

Seers per 



Rupee. 

Rupee. 

Javdri 


. 50 

26| 

Bdjri 

. 

. 48 

29 

Grain 

. 

. 64i 

17i 

( Suhhvel . 
Eice ] , 

L Kara 

, 

. 66f 

17i 


. 80 

30i 


The ryots were said to be out of debt, and to reap all the profits 
of agriculture themselves. Great fault was found by the Revenue 
Commissioner with the way in which waste land had been thrown 
in by the Survey measurers to make up Survey numbers of a 
theoretically correct size. This had been done to the extent of 
37,730 acres, at least Rs. 30,000 of which were ordered to be 
thrown out and made into separate numbers, to be taken up or 
not at the 02 }tion of the people. 

Under the revised grouping the comparative assessment in the 
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different groups before tlie deduction of waste which was ordered 
stood as follows : — 




Assessment 

Assessment 




of 1863-64 

of 1865-66. 


Glass. 

Villages. 

Old. 

New. 

Increase. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

15 

68,458 

74,555 

6,102 

2 

19 

41,663 

48,007 

6,344 

3 

22 

49,328 

59,271 

9,943 

4 

20 

57,300 

61,432 

4,132 

5 

27 

54,500 

58,678 

4,178 

6 

28 

37,970 

46,790 

8,820 

7 

7 

15,515 

16,742 

1,227 


138 

3,24,734 

3,65,475 

40,746 

After the deduction of the Es. 30,000 on i 

account of waste, 

there would be an increase in assessment of only Es. 10,750 or 3*3 

per cent. 

There was 

rice land in 

only forty-three villages. The 

maximum 

water rates 

were fixed according to the situation, the 

general fertility, and area under cultivation, at rates varying from 

Es. 15 on a 24-anna classification down to Es. 2, 

as follows : — 


Average. 


Average. 


Rs. 

a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

1st class . , 11 

5 7 

6tli class 

. . 5 9 11 

2nd 


8 0 

7th „ 

..543 

3rd 

„ . . 8 

6 10 

8th „ 

. 4 13 0 

4th 

„ . . 6 11 11 

9th „ 

. . 4 11 5 

5th 

„ . . 6 

9 3 




There was in thirteen villages what was called natural garden 
land, i.e. land where water was procurable so near the surface 
as to be always available for garden crops by merely digging a 
pit. On this a maximum rate was fixed, on a 24-anna classifica- 
tion, of Es. 17 4a., which gave an average of Es. 12 Oa. Ip. There 
was also a little land watered by lift from streams. On this a 
maximum of from E. 1 to Es. 2 per acre was fixed ; and in the 
Sarbhan and Karod villages, on land watered from wells, rates 
per water-bag varying from Es. 21 for sweet down to Es. 5| for 
brackish water. On the whole, the new average rate per acre was 
Es.4 la., as compared with Es. 3 10a. 3p. under the existing 
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system. The general result will be seen from the following 
statement : — 

Area of cultivation, 89,185 acres ; ten years’ collections, 
jSs. 2,52,490 ; assessment at old rates in 1863-64, Es. 2,91,622 ; 
on cultiration in 1864-65 at old rates, Es. 3,24,730; new system 
on the same area, Es. 3,62,440 ; on waste, Es. 36,745. 

Of this the dry-crop assessment was Es. 2,61,541, average 
Es. 2 14a. 8p. ; rice ditto, Es. 1,13,348, average Es.8 11a. 9p. ; 
garden ditto, Es. 25,282, average Es. 10 10a. 7p. 

With regard to Mchd, or enclosed land round houses or home- 
steads, the following rules were passed : — 

In village sites, up to an acre to be allowed rent free. Out in 
the fields, if round inhabited houses, the same allowance to be 
made ; this would apply to huts occupied by the Halis, or servants 
of Desais and superior holders. In other cases, where such en- 
closures were used for cattle, farm- servants, &c., the area not 
generally under tillage was to be deducted as unarable from the 
number in which the enclosure was situated, and the rest assessed. 

It amounted to 8,704 higlias. It will be seen that there was 
still waste of the value of Es. 36,745 that would help, when cul- 
tivated, in raising the assessment. 


JALALPUE. 

Jalalpur, comprising the two old subdivisions of Supa and 
Parchol, had revised rates sanctioned for it in July 1869. It lies 
on each side of the B. B. <fc C. I. Eailway southwards from the 
Nausari station as far as the Ambi'ka river, extending on the west 
to the sea. When it came into British possession by the treaty of 
Bassein, on Dec. 31, 1802, both the Siipa and Parchol portions 
were in fair condition, the former being then valued at an annual 
revenue of Es. 51,000, and the latter at one of Es. 1,07,000. The 
chief land tenure was the Jiunddhandiy a lump assessment on 
holdings. In the early years of British rule little was done to 
change the system of revenue administration ; but although the 
farming of villages was continued, the farms were gradually taken 
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out of the hands of the Desais, whose influence, as shown aboYe, 
was too great. In 1817, when Mr. Morison introduced triennial 
ryatvdri settlements, a rough measurement was undertaken, hut 
the basis of the revision was an estimate of the crop-produce of 
fields, from which average rates per highd were deduced. The 
measurement brought a large excess of unrecorded and imassessed 
land to light, and the crop estimates doubled the rice rates and 
increased those on dry crop 50 per cent, beyond what they had 
been in the time of the Mahrattas. Hence the prosperity of the 
district declined. The more scientific measurements carried out 
subsequently by Capt. Newport’s survey were of little use, as no 
boundary marks were erected. The pressure of assessment in 
1817 was in Siipa Es. 10 13a. lip., and in Parchoi Es. 14 la. 7p., 
or, including rent-free vddd (grass preserves) amounting to 14,510 
acres, Es. 7 10a. 9p. These heavy rates, levied notwithstanding 
falling prices, amounting to two-fifths in the ten years before the 
crisis, necessitated the grant of large annual remissions. The 
instalments at this time were levied before the crops were sold, 
or' in some cases even before they ripened. This system was 
changed in 1831, and the security of Patels in place of money- 
lenders was ordered to be taken for payment of revenue. In 
1822-23 tbe average rate per acre had risen to Es. 7 14a. 9p., but 
this was reduced by Mr. Chambers’s revision in 1833 to Es. 5 7a. 4p. 
The re^lt of this, in 1838, was found to be that the outstanding 
balance of Es. 79,689 had been paid off, and the cultivated area 
had increased by 10,000 highas. Meanwhile irrigation had risen 
from 708 highas in 1833 to 1,634 in 1838, and 107 new wells had 
been built. There were also 250 new houses, and 124 families 
had immigrated into the subdivision. 

By Mr. Liddell’s revision in 1837-38, the average rate, inclusive 
of vddd, fell further to Es. 4 7a, 6p. In 1844-45 the rates in 
Parchoi were supposed to be lowered 25 per cent., but the average 
rate came to Es. 5 13a. 5p., and the average on the whole sub- 
division rose to Es. 4 15a. 9p. Prom this time up to 1861 annual 
settlements were made on the TaMtis’ (village acconiitants’) 
reports of new land taken up, the assessment on the old remaining 
as before. By the Survey measurements an increase of 4 per cent, 
in the cultivated area over that recorded for 1866-67 was brought 
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to ligiit, and 28 per cent, in vddd. The villages were grouped for 
maximum dry-crop rates in five classes, as follows : — 


First . 
Second 
Third . 
Fourth 
Fifth . 


Tillages. Situation. Maximum. 

Es. a. 

5 jSTear two railway stations ..64 

5 In the neighbourhood of these 6 0 

22 Farther from railway ... 5 8 

24 Still farther 5 

28 Farthest from railway ...48'^ 


The average assessments for twenty years had been Es. 2,31,003, 
and the realisations Es. 2,29,125 ; so that the remissions had been 
nominal (2| pies per rupee). The average acre rate by the 
Survey came to Es. 5 Oa. 9p., which compared with other settled 
subdivisions as follows : — 

Es. a. p. 

Borsad (Kheda) . . . . 4 14 2 

Nadiad do. . . . .446 

Chorasi (Surat) * . . . 5 13 6 

Chikhli do 2 8 2 

Bardoli do. . . . . 3 10 3 

Eice water rates were fixed at from Es. to Es.l2, in addi- 
tion to the soil rates. There was natural garden, as explained 
above, in forty-seven villages, for which maximum rates of from 
Es. 22 J to Es. 14 on a 24-anna classification were fixed, the aver- 
ages coming to Es. 7 Oa. 7p., Es. 25, Es. 21 6a. 2p., Es. 26 5a. 7p., 
down to Es. 4 13a. 2p. in di:fferent classes. The averege maximum 
on well- watered land came to Es. 7-|. The general result was as 
follows : — 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Class. Class. Class. Class. Class. 

Es. Rs. Es. Es. Es. 

10 years’ average . 28,723 21,899 71,272 60,808 42,715 

Assessment of 1867-68 28,907 23,115 75,316 67,252 50,703 

By Survey . . . 32,615 25,913 91,633 86,049 65,699 

Increase 

19 years. 1867-68. Survey, over 1867-68. 

Es. Es. Es. Es. 

Total . . 2,25,417 2,45,393 3,01,526 22*9 p. c. 

E.B. — The real total is Es. 3,01,909, but Es. 283 have to be 


* The soil in these was a good deal impregnated with salt. 
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deducted for fractions thrown out in the settlement of three 
JiTarva villages, and on account of favourable leases for wells that 
had not expired. 

The increase is almost entirely accounted for by lands found 
in excess of the recorded area, of the assessed value of Rs. 20,100, 
and Es. 36,123, the diference between Es. 9,856 paid for uddd, 
and Es. 45,979, its full assessment: this gives a total of Es, 56,223, 
whereas the total increase by the Survey over the rental of 
1867-68 was Es. 56,233. 

ITotwithstanding the excessive assessments described, the sub- 
division had made great strides since the introduction of British 
rule. In 1823 the population had numbered only 173 to the 
square mile ; in 1867 it was 332. Houses had risen 68 per cent., 
cattle 55 per cent., ploughs 26 per cent., carts 22 per cent., and 
wells had increased by 1,799, of which 932 were permanent and 
867 temporary. There were at the time of settlement only 1,766 
acres of assessed arable waste, all of which had since been 
taken up. 


PA'EDI, 

The subdivision of Pardi, comprising the old divisions of Baida 
Pardi, and Bagvada, the most southerly portion of the CoUec- 
torate, was revised in 1871, It was bounded on the north by 
Yalsad and Chikhli, on the east by Bharampur territory, on the 
south by the Portuguese territory of Daman (Damaun) and the 
Thana Collectorate, and on the west by Daman and the sea. 
It was traversed from south to north by the B. B. & C. I. Rail- 
way, which had two stations within its limits, viz. at Pardi and 
Yapi, or Damaun Eoad. Its chief markets were at Pardi and 
Yalsad, and timber from the Dharampur forests and firewood were 
exported from the harbour of Kolak to Bhaunagar and Bombay. 
It was the connecting link between the Province of Gujarat on 
the north and the Eonkan on the south, and its soil partook of 
the nature of that of both provinces, merging to the south of the 
Eolak river into the shallow trap soil of Sanjan in Thana. The 
dry-crop soils, probably more on account of the scantiness of the 
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populatioEL than the poverty of the soil, had constant fallovs^s 
given them. In the rice lands two crops were generally taken, 
and no fallows were allowed. There was plenty of sweet water 
available from temporary wells within easy distance of the surface, 
but the majority of the agriculturists being Bhondias, Dublas, 
and Naiks, who were unskilful and otherwise wanting in energy 
and agricultural capital, this natural resource was made very 
little use of. The Bhatela Brahmins and other higher castes 
preferred a life of ease and cultivating by means of Halis (here- 
ditary servants or dependants) to tilling their lands them- 
selves. 

The subdivision was ceded, with other territory, by the Peshva 
in 1817, and included five villages shared with the Eaja of Mandvi 
from 1810, which finally lapsed in 1841. Before British rule a 
crop-rate per ligha had been established in 1?38~39, in which 
that for rice was nominally Rs. per but . this rate was 

really nominal, as three higJias of dry -crop were thrown in gratis 
for every one of rice. In 1819-20 a rough survey was carried 
out by native measurers, and a JcMtabandi (lump assessment on 
the holdings) introduced into some villages, and crop-rates into 
others. In 1827-28 a new rough survey was made preparatory to 
the introduction of a Titmddhandi (lump assessment), but as the 
higJia varied greatly, from the theoretical four-sevenths of an acre 
to 1| acres, matters were not much improved. In 1841, again, the 
Collector’s surveyor measured seventeen villages, in which dry- 
crop rates were fixed on an average of the previous ten years’ 
realisations, and 1 f acres of hadldn (exchange land for fallow) 
was given in with each holding, and Rs. 10 were ordered to be 
levied for every 100 liquor-producing trees. 

In 1832-33 the hundabandi system was restored as far as pos- 
sible, but was found impracticable in many cases, as the redistri- 
bution of land to form the limidds would have deprived many 
of the ryots of their rice lands. There were at that time one 
hundabandi village, thirty-six mixed hundabandi and Tihdtdbandi^ 
and seventeen entirely Ichdtdhandi villages. 

Between 1835 and 1843 several of the Collectors introduced 
settlements on higha rates in thirty-six villages, but forty-four 
were continued on the old systems. In all of these a deduction 
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of 10 per cent, was made in tbe rates for hlli paraj, or Ioy 
cultivators, and this distinction was preserved till 1862. In 186B 
liglia rates were introduced into forty-two villages based on 
average past realisations, but no allowance was made in tbe 
assessment of tbe hdli pardj, tbe consequence being that a great 
deal of land was left waste, and Es. 5,000 of remission bad to be 
siven. 


l^otwithstanding these patchwork revisions of assessment, tbe 
country progressed of late years notably on account of tbe advent 
of the railway ; and whereas the cultivation in 1849-50 bad been 
50,906 acres, assessed at Es. 82,301, in 1868-69 they bad severally 
risen to 62,274 acres and Es. 1,08,115. Tbe average of twenty 
years’ cultivation had been 58,490 acres, on which Es. 95,398 bad 
been collected ; and for ten years the area bad been 61,378 acres 
and the realisations Es. 1,08,384. 

Pardi was thrown, for maximum dry-crop rates, into five .groups. 
Tbe first of these contained only Pardi itself, which bad a station, 
with a maximum of Es. 2. Tbe second consisted of Vapi, in which 
the other station was, and nineteen other villages nearest tbe Pardi 
station, with a maximum of E. 1 12a. Tbe third bad a maximum 
of E. 1 8a., and contained twenty-nine villages about eq^uidistant 
from tbe two stations. The fourth and fifth, with maximum rates 
of E. 1 4a. and E.l, contained seventeen and thirteen villages 
respectively, and lay to the east, comparatively distant from both 
railway stations. 

There was a little alluvial soil (bJidtd) on which inferior sugar- 
cane could be grown without irrigation. For this it was proposed 
to treble tbe dry-crop rate, in addition to levying an extra rate if 
a temporary well was made use of. For lands watered by lift 
from streams an extra rate of from Es. 6 to Es. 4 was to be levied 
according to the nature of the water, some of which was brackish. 
In lands under permanent wells, Es. 26 per water-bag, or about 
Es. 7 per acre was to be levied. This it was proposed to levy over 
and above the rice water-rate on rice lands, but on the Eevenue 
€ommissioner’s recommendation the proposal was negatived. 

According to old averages deduced . from the accounts of forty- 
five villages, the new rates compared with the old as follows : — 
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Dry Crop. 
Bs. a. p. 

14 3 


Old. 

Bice. 

Bs. a. p. 

3 14 0 


Garden. 
Bs. a. p. 

4 13 5 


Dry Crop. 
Bs. a. p. 

0 13 10 


New. 

Bice. 

Bs. a. p. 

5 13 6 


Garden. 
Bs. a. p. 

4 11 4 


The general result will be seen in the annexed table : — 



1st 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

3rd 

Class. 

4tli 

Class. 

5tli 

Class. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Survey settlement 

4,758 

32,602 

40,796 

30,183 

16,644 

1,24,988 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es 

Ten years’ average . 

3,296 

25,572 

26,786 

35,878 

25,094 

13,543 

14,107 

1.03,384 

Be venue of 1868-69 . 

3,637 

36,818 

26,768 

1,08,116 


The Survey settlement on cultivation, inclusive of waste in 
Survey fields, was Es. 1,24,984, or 16 per cent, above the assess- 
ment on the old system of 1869-70, and 20 per cent, beyond the 
average of ten years’ realisations. At the settlement the whole 
of the old assessed land was taken up. 

A difficulty connected with this settlement arose from the 
question of the treatment of liquor-producing trees. The trees 
had been counted in 1828-29, and assessed at the rate of Es. 10 
for every hundred trees. The assessment had not since been 
reduced, unless the trees then assessed in a holding had all 
died ; nor had it been raised, although there had in the meantime 
been a very great increase in their number, viz. from 93,530 to 
2,42,650. This assessment had hitherto been credited to ‘‘Land 
Eevenue.” The Superintendent of Survey proposed to assess 
the trees at Es. 6 per hundred, according to tlie system that had 
been adopted in Sanjan (Thana), but Government in their 
Eesolution directed that, as a special inquiry was being made 
into the dbMri or liquor-taxing system, matters should remain as 
they were until a decision had been come to on that inquiry. 


MA'NDVI. 

The subdivision of Mandvi was revised in 1872. It had lapsed 
and been annexed to British territory by Act X. of 1848 in con- 
sequence of ,the death of the last Eaja without heirs. It is 
situated in the north-east of the Collectorate ; and although the 
revenue had risen from Es. 64,742 in 1856-57 to Es. 1,32,555 in 
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1866-67, it was at tlie time of settlement tlie most backward and 
jungly portion of the Collectorate. An exception must be made 
to this in the case of the western portion and a few villages 
towards the Bardoli subdivision to the south of the Taptee river. 
It was surrounded on the west, north, and east by Gaikvar’s 
territory. During the time of the Eaja’s management the 
farming system had mostly prevailed, but since the introduc- 
tion of British rule the systems of bigJia rates or plough tax 
or crop-rate levies had been gradually substituted on no fixed 
rules. At the time of settlement the population only amounted 
to 169 to the square mile, and to the same area there were only 
36 houses, 68 farm cattle, 22 ploughs, and 9 carts, showing a 
great want of agricultural capital and stock. There had never 
been a survey carried out in the subdivision, so that the statistics 
of revenue, &c., based on the village accounts, were not to be 
relied on. There were nominally 154 Government villages to 
be assessed, but six of these were in the jungle, and their sites 
were not traceable. For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
they were divided into five groups, as follows : — 

First. — Thirteen villages. These included Bodhan and four 
villages immediately round it. The rest were also in the west, 
in the least wooded part of the country, and nearest the B. B. & C. I. 
Eailway. 

Second. — Eight villages, on the south bank of the Taptee, 
adjoining the villages of the Bardoli subdivision, and having 
their chief market at Surat. 

Third. — Thirty-seven villages. This included the remaining 
villages in the neighbourhood of Bodhan, Mandvi itself, with all 
the rest of the villages in the west and south, except the eight of 
the second group. 

Fourth. — Thirty-nine villages. The whole of the villages to 
the north and east of the third group, except those of the fifth 
group. 

Fifth. — Fifty-seven villages. The whole of the east and north- 
east of the subdivision, mostly covered with jungle, with bad 
water, and sickly. 

The maximum rate proposed in the first instance for Bodhan 
and the first group was Es. BJ, but in deference to the Eevenue 
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Commissioner’s opinion an exceptional maximum of Es. 4| was 
subsequently proposed; finally, however, the original rate was 
sanctioned by G-overnment, as the extra prosperity of the group 
had been created by the industry of the people themselves. For 
the second group the maximum was Es. 3^, and for the third 
Es. 2f, descending by differences of 12 annas each in the two 
last groups to Es. 2 and E, on account of the jungly character 
and unhealthiness of the region. Maximum water rates were 
proposed for the several groups at Es. 5 4a. and Es. 4 14a. for 
the first two groups, at Es. 3 for the second two, and at only 
Es. 1^ for the last jungly group. 

The general result was as follows : — 


Group. 

10 Years’ 
Average. 

Last Year’s 
Collections. 

New 

Settlement. 

De- 

crease. 

la- 

crease. 

Waste 
included 
ill Fields. 

Total, 
inclusive 
of Waste. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

30,731 

34,182 

28,250 

6,932 

— 

2,716 

30,966 

2 

9,276 

10,352 

10,941 

— 

589 

1,515 

12,456 

3 

44,290 

48,332 

53,726 

— 

5,394 

11,7] 6 

65,442 


28,670 

30,329 

32,155 

— 

1,826 

10,846 

43,001 

5 

5,288 

0,388 

5,50o 

— 

117 

6,072 

11,577 


1,18,255 

1,28,583 

1,30,577 

5,932 

7,926 

32,805 

1,63,442 





1,994 




The increases on the average of ten years and on the revenue 
of the year preceding the settlement were thus, if the waste 
thrown in to form Survey fields is excluded, only 14*7 and 5*5 
per cent, respectively. From the returns of 1872-73 the follow- 


ing particulars have been ascertained : — 

1871-72. 1872-73. 

Rs. Rs. 

Gross revenue . . 1,48,729 1,41,735 

Eemissions . . . 25,822 2,154 


For collection . . 1,22,907 1,39,581 


There was a decrease of 6,099 acres from numbers in which waste 
had been included being thrown up, as might have been expected 
in a jungly tract of country. 
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CHIKHLI. 

Proposals for the revision of assessment in the Chikhli sub- 
division were submitted by the Superintendent of Survey in 
September I860, and modified rates were finally sanctioned by 
Government in February 1867. 

Chikhli lies in the south-east of the Collectorate, being bounded 
on the north by Supa (Jalalpur) and Gaikvar’s territory, on the 
east by the latter and the ITative States of Vasda and Dharampur, 
on the west by Yalsad (Buisar), the Gaikvar’s Taluka of Gandevi 
and part of Siipa, and on the south by the Auranga river, which 
separates it from the late Parnera division of Yalsad. At the 
time of settlement it contained 73 villages, 68 of which were 
hhillsd. It is intersected by the Ambika, Kaveri, Karera, and 
Auranga rivers, rising in the hills to the east and flowing into the 
Indian Ocean. In the low-lying lands and valleys the land is very 
fertile, but between the valleys the soil is comparatively shallow 
and unproductive. The rainfall averages 71 inches, and the fall 
is very uniform, but rather increases towards the hills. The 
climate is very favourable for the growth of rice and sugar-cane,, 
for which Chikhli is famous. 

Although the railway stations of Amalsad, Bflimora, and Dungri 
are within easy distance of the western boundary, the intervening' 
tracts of country are destitute of made roads, which, from the 
nature of the soil and the hindrance caused by the Gaikvar’s 
territory and unbridged rivers coming between, it will probably 
take a long time to overcome the difficulty of making. It contains 
no large markets within itself, but Gandevi, in the Gaikvar’s 
Taluka of that name, and Yalsad, are within convenient reach. 
Since the opening of the railway the molasses of Chikhli has been 
largely exported to Gujarat. The population is almost entirely 
agricultural, and is divided into two chief divisions of iijli-jparaj 
(fair) and hcili-])araj (black), the former being skilled agricul- 
turists, and consisting of Brahmins, Kunbis, Yohras, <fcc., and the 
latter very unskilled, consisting of Dhondias, Kolis, Bublas, 
Haikas, &c. Many of the Bublas were until lately hereditary 
bondsmen of the Besais and Bhatela Brahmins. The ujlUpamj 
form about one- sixth only of the population, and alone have 

14 
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agriciilturgbl stock and capital. On tke whole there was a plough 
to every twenty acres of land at the time of settlement. 

Prom 1756, when the conntiy fell into the hands of the Pcshva, 
the farming system with all its evils prevailed. The revenues 
were collected on the crop-rate system (hilvdr-biglioti), until it was 
set aside under Mr. Chambers’s settlement in 1836. In this, the 
system of what were called the Bamania and Doria rates, i.e. double 
and 50 per cent, less, the proportion being roughly as four to 
three, the former on ujli-jparaj and the latter on hdli-jpciraj culti- 
vators, was substituted for crop-rates, and continued in force 
till the Survey settlement. After 1802, when Chikhli was pre- 
sented by Anandrao Gaikvar to the East India Company, the 
revenue increased rapidly, in consequence of the abolition of the 
farming system. From Es. 90,000, at which it had been farmed 
out, it rose in two years to Es. 1,12,993, and in two years more to 
Es. 1,47,001. In 1809-10 the whole of the villages were leased 
for three years to the Desais, and on the expiration of thellease a 
general measurement was carried out by Mr. Morison, the Col- 
lector, preparatory to the introduction of a ryatvdr-Jchdtdhandi 
system, which was brought into force three years afterwards in 
twenty-one villages, and in the next year into the whole sub- 
division. The settlements were at first triennial, but from 
1832-33 became annual. These measures proved fatal to the 
influence of the Besais, and their share in the revenue manage- 
ment became thenceforward nominal. Various modifications of 
rates were made, and by Mr. Morison’s revision in 1816-17 the 
revenue rose to Es. 1,90,405. In 1833 a partial revision by Mr. 
Stubbs, and another in 1834 by Mr. Law, were followed in 1836 
by that of Mr. Chambers, the principal features of which were 
the abolition of crop-rates and the measurement and adjustment 
of the vadd or hadldn lands grass preserves ” and “ exchange ” 
for fallow). Two sets of rates were fixed in dry-crop soils for 
'u-jU and Tcdli^araj respectively, but rice lands were re-classified 
and assessed at difierent rates according to quality. The vddd 
lands were settled on the principle of giving fiundd (lump) settle- 
ments of their holdings to ryots for five years, by which they 
were authorised to retain in their possession varying quantities 
of waste in proportion to the cultivated area in each man’s 
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holding. As a rule from one to three highas were allowed. In 
about half the Tillages, however, this was objected to at the icsfci- 
gation of the Besais, and the old system was allowed to continue. 

Since 1836 partial hunddhandi settlements had been introduced 
into almost all the Tillages of the subdivision, and, with partial 
modifications, the same system was maintained in force till the 
Survey revision. From- the unequal way in which mdd lands 
were held in different villages, owing to the influence of the 
Besais, it would be impossible to arrive at a fair estimate of the 
average pressure of the old assessment, but it may be stated, for 
what it is worth, that for the ten years preceding the Survey 
the cultivation, <fec., had been as follows in 64 out of the 68 
villages : — 



Bighas of 
Government Land. 

Collections in- 
clusive of Cesses. 

Remissions. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1854-55 

102,909 

167,864 

— 

1855-56 

100,900 

166,632 

— 

1856-57 

101,218 

168,306 

84 

1857-58 

102,299 

170,402 

90 

1858-59 

104,811 

173,193 

7 

1859-60 

106,470 

175,869 

— 

1860-61 

108,457 

178,370 


1861-62 

110,357 

181,137 

— 

1862-63 

110,594 

183,068 

— 

1863-64 

110,543 

184,294 

— 


At the Survey settlement a maximum dry-ci*op rate of Fs.5 
for the best villages was at first proposed, but after introduction 
it was found that this would be too heavy, and one of Es. 3 8a. 
was substituted. This was finally changed by Government to 
one of Es. 3 12a. for a grouj) of five villages close to the Bili- 
mora railway station. The rate of Es. 3 8a. was confirmed for 
nineteen villages lying in the west of the subdivision near the 
railway, inclusive of three the maximum for which the Superin- 
tendent proposed at Es. 3 4a. (JST.B. — The Government Eeso- 
lution is ambiguous on this point.) The other groups were 
retained, as the Superintendent proposed, at rates from Es. 3 to 
Es.l 8a., mostly on account of unhealthiness of climate and 
distance from markets, and partly for such unusual reasons as 

14 
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that the soil was inferior (which the classification should. have 
provided for), or that the assessment of the villages would be 
too suddenly raised; a certain amount of discretion being left 
to the Revenue Commissioner, who had objected to some of the 
grouping, to re-arrange it with the Superintendent. The rates 
were to be considered experimental for a year, at the expiration 
of which they were to be confirmed for the usual period of thirty 
years if favourably reported on. With these several changes it 
is impossible to trace from the Settlement papers what the actual 
result of the revision was, but according to the Superintendent’s 
proposals, partially sanctioned by Government, the assessments 
were as follows : — 




Total 

Acres. 

Old System. 1864-65. 

New System. 1864-65. 

111- 



Dry 

Crop. 

Eice and 
Garden. 

Total. 

Dry 

Crop. 

Eice and 
Garden. 

Total. 

lier 

cent. 

1st class 

27,724 

Rs. 

39,417 

Rs. 

48,480 

Rs. 

87,897 

Es. 

46,105 

3,785 

Rs. 

51,138 

Rs. 

97,243 

10-6 

2nd 

i) 

1,94S 

3,148 

1,975 

8,082 

6,123 

1,773 

5,558 

8*4 

3rd 

i) 

7,413 

10,203 

18,285 

11,617 

8,535 

20,152 

10-2 

4th 


10,202 

10,773 

10,550 

21,323 

14,319 

17,970 

12,828 

27,147 

27*3 

5th 

if 

14,674 

16,471 

6,888 

18,518 

34,989 

12,939 

20,166 

6,668 

38,136 

8-9 

6th 

ti 

6,784 

6,051 

16,615 

8,472 

15,140 

17 ‘0 

7th 


11,756 

9,270 

25,885 

12,610 

15,690 

28,300 

9*3 

8th 

if 

1,332 

1,273 

1.069 

2,342 

1,474 

993 

2,467 

5-3 

9th 

if 

3,245 

1,933 

2,880 

4,813 

2,391 

3,794 

6,185 

28-5 

Total 

85,078 

99,376 

1,14,220 

2,13,696 

1,18,743 

1,21,685 

2,40,328 

12-4 


Water rates for rice were fixed at a maximum of Es. 12 in 
addition to the dry-crop rate, maMng the highest rate in a first- 
class village Rs. 16 12a. This was applied in only twenty-six 
villages ; in other groups of nine, seventeen, and eleven villages 
the maximum rates were respectively, exclusive of dry-crop rates, 
Es. 11 10a., Rs. 11 4a., and Es.lO 8a., and in three separate 
villages Rs. 10 2a., Rs. 9 4a., and Es. 9. In lands capable of 
being watered from temporary wells, where water was procurable 
within a short distance of the surface, various rates, ranging from 
Rs. 24 to R. 1 8a., were imposed. For water raised by lift from 
streams which were stated not to have shifting beds a maximum 
of Rs. 6 per acre was fixed, and graded downwards according to 
the facility of obtaining the water under different circumstances. 
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•On tlie whole, the average new rate on all lands, inclusive of 
waste land thrown in to make up Survey fields, was according to 
the new rates Es. 2 12a. ?p., whereas the old rate on cultivation 
was Es. 2 8a, 2p. The assessment on this included waste was 
Es. 8,885 on the whole subdivision, and the area 3,846 acres, the 
average being la. 8p. per cultivated acre, so that the real average 
increase was 2a. 9p. an acre. 


CHOEA'SI. 

The assessment of the Chorasi subdivision was revised in 1867, 
having been sanctioned by Grovernment and the usual guarantee 
for thirty years given in May of that year. It is that in which 
Surat itself is situated, and has the further advantage of being 
traversed almost through its centre by the B. B. & C. I. Eailway, 
of which there is one station within its limits, and a second in 
the territory of Sachin close to some of its villages. With the 
exception of two villages on the edge of the Olpad subdivision on 
the opposite bank, it is bounded on the north by the river Tapti, 
and on all other sides by G-aikvari and other foreign territory. 
It contains both black cotton soil (jegar) and gordru (here called 
gcibhdn) of good quality, and alluvial soil (bhdtd) of such a 
superior kind in five villages in a loop of the river as to require a 
special adjustment of the classification to meet its requirements 
in determining its value relatively to that of other soils. Surat 
is one of the most flourishing markets in Gujarfit, and of the 
greatest advantage to the ryots in disposing of their produce. 
The average number of people to the square mile, 335 exclusively 
ot Surat itself, may be taken at about 400, almost all the culti- 
vators of the surrounding villages living within its walls. There 
were at the Settlement twenty-three carts, twenty-seven ploughs, 
and 162 cattle of all sorts to the same area, but these have no 
doubt since increased largely. The population of the subdivision 
outside Surat is entirely agricultural : their houses are as a rule 
substantial, and they present the appearance of being well-to- 
do. Bor some time after the introduction of British rule the 
fanning system which had prevailed was continued, but was 
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gradually superseded by that of direct dealing with each ryot 
(rayatvdri), in the first instance in an imperfect and objectionable 
form, the rates being fixed by dividing the amounts realised 
under the farming system by the area of cultivation ; these rates 
apparently came to as much as Es. 12 to 14 per acre all round. 
In 1815-16 a survey, which was never applied to revenue pur- 
poses, was commenced, but gave way to that of Captain bTewport 
in 1823-24. His measurements were adopted in 1827, and formed 
the basis of settlement until the introduction of the Eevenue 
Survey. In 1833-34 the soil was classified by Panchayats, and 
on the basis of this classification considerable reductions of 
assessment were made, and new settlements continued to be made 
in the same manner as leases of villages, to the number of twenty, 
fell in, up to as late as 1858. The assessment of the subdivision 
as a whole was thus left very uneven and inequitable, and could 
only have been borne in many cases through the alleviations 
afforded by grass lands (vddd) having been held at low rates with 
cultivated lands, thus allowing the ryots to j>i^ofit by the high 
rates they could obtain for grass sold in the town, by fruit and 
liquor-producing trees having been enjoyed without extra taxation 
beyond the assessment of the land, and by the great facilities for 
procuring manure, in addition to the unusual natural fertility of 
the soil. By the census returns of the Survey of 1823-24, for 
fifty-eight of the sixty -three villages of the subdivision compared 
with that taken at the Settlement, there had been an increase of 
36 per cent, among males and of 41 per cent, among females, a 
decided proof, in India, of advancing prosperity. In 1824 there 
were not fifteen women to twenty men, whereas in 1864 the popu- 
lation had become twenty -four of the former to twenty- six of the 
latter. There had been an increase of 34 per cent, in ploughs, of 
68 per cent, in carts, and of 18 per cent, in agricultural cattle. 
The area of G-overnment land in cultivation had also risen 35 per 
cent., and the collections from Es, 87,345 to Es. 1,11,190, or 
26 per cent., between 1845-46 and 1864-65. The proportion of 
cultivated land to the whole arable area was the high per-centage 
of 95, and remissions for twenty years had only averaged about 
3|- pies in the rupee, whilst the average realisations had .been 
Es. 7 la. per acre. Making allowance, however, for mdd lands 
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held at low rates, this would be reduced to Es. 5 13a. This was 
higher by Es. 1 8a. 6p. than the average collections in ITadiad, 
the highest hitherto found in the whole Province of Gujarat. 
The grouping proposed for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
was as follows : — 

First. — Eighteen villages within two miles of Surat, inclusive 
of deserted villages, the cultivators of which were inhabitants of 
the town. 

Second. — Twenty-four villages within four miles of Surat, and 
two miles of the Sachin railway station. 

Third. — Fourteen villages within six miles of Surat and four 
miles of Sachin. 

Fourth. — Seven villages isolated in the midst of foreign terri- 
tory in the south-east, with Eundh and Magdala, at some distance 
down the river. 

The maximum dry -crop rates proposed for the several groups 
were Es. 7, 6|, 6, and 5|. For rice the water-rate was fixed at 
one rupee less than the soil rate in the several villages, and for 
alluvial soil, which was very valuable, and was classed up to 
24 in place of 16 annas, rates of Es. 12 and Es. 10 were proposed. 
For garden lands under wells rates of Es. 33 12a. in black and 
Es. 27 in light soil per water-bag were proposed : this, on the 
calculation that a bag worked for nine hours would irrigate 
about 4| acres in black and 3| in gordru, would give a maximum 
of Es. 7 8a. per acre. For the small area of land watered by lift 
from the beds of streams an extra rate of Es. 3 per acre in addi- 
tion to the dry -crop rates was proposed. The general result was- 
as follows : — 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Old System. 

Survey. 

10 Tears’ 
Average. 

Tear 

before 

Settlement. 

Old 

Average 

Bate. 

Occupied 

Laud. 

Waste. 

Total. 

]Vew 

Average 

Bate. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

R. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R. a. p. 

1 

18 

39,643 

44,181 

8 0 1 

43,367 

1.740 

45,107 

8 2 2 

2 

24 

44,360 

53,505 

5 11 3 ! 

56,568 

1,770 

58,338 

5 13 6 

3 

14 

20,346 

26,663 

5 7 10 1 

26,465 

748 

27,213 

5 7 7 

4 

7 

9,005 

10,664 

4 6 3 i 

9,720 

341 

10,061 

3 15 3 


63 

1,13,354 

1,35,013 

6 14 ! 

1 

1 

1,36,120 

4,599 

1,40,719 

6 18 
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The total eulturable area was 23,544 acres, the total Survey 
assessment Rs. 1,40,?19, and the average per acre Es. 5 15a. 8p. 
A general cess of Rs. 33 6a. 2p. on shepherds was to he abolished, 
and lidclid, or enclosures round houses, were to be given rent-free 
up to one acre. In guaranteeing the rates for thirty years Govern- 
ment directed, as proposed by the Revenue Commissioner, that 
no extra assessment should be levied on any land in which liquor- 
producing trees were grown, reserving the right to assess sepa- 
rately the liquor when drawn for fermentation or distillation as 
dhhlri revenue. 


OLPA'D (OOLPAR). 

The subdivision of Oolpar (properly Olpad) came under British 
rule ill 1817, on the Peshvii’s final overthrow. The two Talukas 
of Kursad and Olpad were formerly united, but the latter was 
amalgamated with Tadkesar in 1833-34. On Tadkesar being x^i^t 
into the Maiidvi subdivision in 1861-62, Kursad reverted to Olpad. 
One or two other changes took place, and at the time of settlement 
in 1870, the total number of villages was 146 ; of these 183 were 
rayatvdri, 2 hJidgddri (held in shares), 7 Imnddhandi (lump assess- 
ment), and 4 alienated. 

Olpad is bounded on the noi'th by the river Kfm, on the west 
by the Gulf of Cambay, on the south by the Tax)ti, and on the east 
by Yasravi and Gala, belonging to the Gaikvar. On the west it 
contained a large area of salt, unarable land, hardly reclaimed from 
the sea, which bore a proportion of almost half to the arable land. 
The soil was black and lesar^ an inferior description of black. It 
had also some gored, which varied from a light sandy soil to 
gablidn, a rich kind of gordrii, the white soil of Gujarat. Its chief 
products are cotton, javdri, and hdjid. The B. B. & C. I. Railway 
runs along the eastern boundary of the subdivision, and has three 
stations, viz., Amroli, Saen, and Kim. A bridge over the Kim 
gave communication with the Hansot subdivision of Bharuch, and 
railway feeders connected Olpad with Saen and Yadoli with Kim. 
The railway, however, did not cany much of the exportable pro- 
duce of the district, which was mostly taken to the great market 
of Surat and the neighbouring town of Eander on the Tap)ti. 
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A year or two before tbe survey of the Collectorate was made 
by Capt. bfewport, in 1823-24, the old rayatvdri settlement, which 
had been previously in existence, the system of cash assessments 
having been introduced in 1803-4, was changed, and one of tri- 
ennial settlements with the ryots themselves substituted, the 
ryots’ security for each other’s payments being accepted. A re- 
duction of 5 per cent, in the assessments had lately been made, 
and, together with a further reduction, the plan of giving vMd 
(grass preserve) at low rates with every holding was adopted. 
In 1827-28 and 1832-33 further reductions were made, the vddd 
system being still continued. Between 1845 and 1850 the assess- 
ments were again revised with the aid of Panchayats, and the vddd 
lands were classified with the rest of the lands and assessed, but 
the assessments were not to be levied as long as the vddd remained 
uncultivated. A settlement by holdings [hhdtdhandi) was then 
fixed for five years, during which time the vddd lands were to be 
allowed rent free, the result being that a great impulse was given 
to cultivation ; and since 1857-58, when prices began to rise, the 
increase had been rapid. hTo remissions had been found necessary 
since 1860-61. The average rates of assessment for the twenty 
years before 1868, when the Survey settlement was introduced 
experimentally, had been as follows ; — 

Acres. Assessment. Average per acre. 

Rs. Rs. a. p. 


On cultivated land . 87,000 4,47,473 5 2 4 

On vddd . . . 12,393 25,143 1 15 2 


99,393 4,72,616 4 11 11 


The same maximum rate for dry -crop, Es. 7, was adopted as in 
Chorasi, and the villages were grouped in five classes, in gradations 
of half a rupee for each group, down to Es. 5. 

Pirst group. — Twenty-six villages near Surat and Eander, and 
within two miles of Surat and Amroli railway stations. 

Second group. — Twenty-six villages near the Sayen and Eim 
stations. 

Third group. — Forty -two villages farther from the Surat market, 
and some near Olpad itself, which had an inferior market ; also 
near the port of Bhagva, from which grain was exported to Bom- 
bay and Bhaunagar. 
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Fourth group. — Thirty-four villages on the coast, far from 
markets, and with soil more or less impregnated with salt. 

Fifth group. — Fourteen villages ditto. 

There was but little garden land, which was irrigated from 
wells. A maximum of Es. 10 was proposed for this ; and in hJidfd 
(alluvial), as in Chonisi, one of Es. 12. For rice water the plan 
of fixing it at a rupee less than the dry-crop rate, in addition to 
the latter, was adopted. The area was small. The general result 
of the revision will be seen from the following statement : — 




Cultivation of 1868-69. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

By Old Rates. 

By 

New Rates. 

Per- 

centage 

Increase. 



Area. 

Assessment. 

1 

26 

Acres. 

16,972 

Rs. 

1,08,639 

1,23,274 

18-4 

2 

26 

20,313 

90,107 

1,10,692 

22*8 

8 

42 

25,998 

1,16,838 

1,40,851 

20-5 

4 

84 

27,301 

1,18,247 

1,34,610 

18-8 

5 

14 

9,402 

37,299 

38,202 

2-4 


142 

99,986 

4,71,130 

5,47,629 

16'2 


About half of this increase was due to the full in place of the 
partial assessment of video lands. The old average rate having, as 
shown above, been Es. 5 2a. 4p., exclusive of vidi, the new average 
of Es. 5 7a. 7p., inclusive of it, must be considered very moderate, 
when the enhancement of prices, the construction of the railway, 
and other circumstances are taken into consideration, together 
with the improvement in the material resources of the subdivision 
shown in the following statement for 140 villages. 

Agricul- 

“• Caul C°Ul“ C-ts. 

At the Surrey of 1823-24 . 47,519 10,592 12,627 16,652 4,889 2,718 

At the New Survey . . 57,396 15,370 13,775 26,793 6,400 3,996 

Increase per cent. . 20*7 35*6 9 60*9 30*9 47 

There were thus only 15-6 acres to each plough, and a pair of 
bullocks to every 3|- acres of arable land, proving a very high 
state of cultivation of the soil. 
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YALSA'D (BULSAR). 

Experimental revised assessments were introduced into tlie 
subdivision of YalsM (Bulsar), including Parnera, in 1868, 
and finally guaranteed for thirty years by G-overnment in 1870. 
It is separated from Gaikvari territory and the Sdpa subdivision 
on the north by the river Kaveri ; Chikhli lies to the north-east 
and east, and Dharampur territory to the east of the Parnera 
portion ; the Par river separates it from Pardi on the south, and 
on the west is the sea. It contained at the time of settlement 
ninety-five villages, and two already settled had been transferred 
from Chikhli. The Kaveri, Auranga, and Par rivers, which with 
the Yanki and Bam traverse it from east to west in their course 
to the sea, always contain water all the year round, but the last 
two only after heavy monsoons. The country is level except 
where seven small trap hills have been thrown up near the 
Bungri railway station, and the hill of Parnera in the south 
rises rather abruptly 625 feet above the level of the sea. The 
soil is good on the banks of the rivers, but in the south de- 
teriorates where trap comes to the surface. This part is chiefiy 
inhabited by Bhondias and Bublas, probably the aborigines of 
the country, who are very poor cultivators. In the more northern 
part the agriculture of the Bhatela Brahmins and Talabda Kolis 
is of a far [more skilled character. Frequent fallowing was said 
to be required in consequence of the presence of iron in the soil. 

The average fall of rain for ten years has been 71 inches. Of 
the 1,362 wells in the subdivision in working order 205 were used 
for drinking purposes ; 165 were used for ordinary irrigation in 
land in which water was not always procurable near the surface, 
and were to be separately assessed ; and the assessment of the 
remaining 252 would be included in the land rates in what was 
termed natural garden land. A circumstance of vital importance 
to the welfare of the subdivision was brought to notice by the 
Superintendent with a view to engineering measures being taken 
to mitigate its effects. This was that the sea was gradually 
widening, by the erosion of the tides, the mouths of the rivers 
and creeks, and allowing salt water to penetrate farther and 
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farther inland, so as to render brackish or salt the water of 
many wells used until lately for the raising of superior crops. 
One village was instanced that had already been broken up into 
five islands: there remedial measures would of course be too 
late, but they were advisable elsewhere to prevent the mischief 
going farther. There were no made roads in the subdivision, 
but several cleared roads that were useful. The chief means of 
communication was the E. E. & C. I. Eailway, which passed 
through it from south to north, and had the Biilsar and Boongree 
stations within its limits, with that of Bilfmora just [outside. 
The chief market was Yalsad (Bulsar), a sea-port town, from 
which chiefly timber and bamboos, brought from Bharampur and 
the Dang jungles, were exported to Kathiavad. The Gaikvar’s 
town of Gandevi was also within reach of the northern villages. 
There was a large area of land in which water was so near the 
surface as to enable crops of superior descriptions to be raised 
with ease. In this natural garden land there were 2,420 acres of 
sugar-cane, 12,251 of rice, and 11,104 of hodm. More sugar was 
exported than even from Supa. The grass land, 43,227 acres, 
was also as valuable as much of that on which cereal crops were 
raised, the grass being sent to Surat and elsewhere at a large 
profit. The rise in prices of late years had been considerable ; 
they had been in 1857-58 and 1866-67 respectively as follows : — 

Seers per Rupee. 

Bdjri. Javdri. Kanwd'KieQ. Cotton. 

1857-58 ... 50 60 60 80 

1866-67 ... 32 32 30 40 

Prices of other products had also advanced in proportion. 

Of the total area 29,063 acres were unarable, and of the arable 
98,233 were occupied, and only 7,945 waste. Of the waste 1,698 
were in Yalsad and 6,247 in Parnera, corresponding to the two 
classes of good and inferior cultivators {ujli and MU jpamjy already 
described). In the former the population, exclusive of the town, 
numbered about 400 to the square mile, and in the latter 224. 
The latter were mostly improvident, ill-fed, badly clothed, and 
much given to drunkenness, and lived in detached huts in their 
fields. Eo statistics from the time of the old survey of the 
Province were to be found. Prom those collected by tbe present 
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survey it appeared tliat there were 6,636 ploughs, giving an 
average of 33 to the square mile, with 15 acres of cultivation to 
each, and showing a high state of tillage. In respect to the 
number of carts, cattle, population, and houses (with the single 
exception of houses in Chorasi), the subdivision showed a higher 
degree of prosperity than any of the subdivisions of Chikhli, 
Bardoli, Supa, and Chorasi. There were no manufactures of 
importance, but many of the inhabitants earned a good living by 
fishing in addition to agriculture, and bricks and tiles were made 
to some extent for export to Bombay. Valsad came into British 
possession twice for three years at a time in 1774 and 1781, but 
was given np again, and did not become British territory perma- 
nently till 1803 by the Treaty of Bassein. A crop-rate system 
had been introduced in 1738 by Sambaji Pant, the Feshva's 
Subahdar, and the farming system common elsewhere was never 
introduced. On the accession of British rule the whole of the 
villages were myatvari, but for four years were farmed out to the 
Desais at the following sums : — 


1804 . 

1805 . 

1806 . 
1807 . 


Rs. 

1,22,352 

1,28,071 

1,36,002 

1,38,001 


The same system was continued till 1814, when, owing to quarrels 
amongst the Desais, the Collector discovered that they, although 
bound to levy only 25 per cent, in excess of the crop rates, had 
been taking much more, and appointed Talatis (village account- 
ants), adding 50 per cent, on to an assessment called a glianwi 
(or ancient) higoti fixed by Anandrao Bhikhaji in 1784. This 
broke down the influence of the Desais. Two years later the 
lands were measured, and new rates fixed as far as possible at 
what had been taken by the Desais, and, where this *was not 
traceable, at 25 per cent, above i^nandrao’s rates. On these 
IcMtcilandi (lump holding) settlements were made with individual 
cultivators, and the villages being farmed out with these settle- 
ments the revenue rose from Es. 1,45,812 to Es. 1,53,630. This 
system was finally abandoned when Captain Newport's survey 
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was made in 1823, at which time the cultivation and revenue 
stood as follows : — 


Yalsad . 
Parnera 


Acres. 

. 77,095 
. 25,849 


1,02,944 


Es. 

1,47,764 

40,965 


1,88,729 


Average. 
Rs. a. p. 

1 14 8 
19 4 


1 13 4 


Annual settlements were then made with individual rjots till 
1833, when a new arrangement was made bj Mr. Chambers. He 
took the average of the old crop rates for his' new assessment, and 
allowed vddd (or hadldn, allowed for fallow) to be apportioned to 
each holding at the rate of 2-|- Ughas for every higJico of cultivation. 
On these terms lump settlements on holdings (hundabandi) were 
fixed for from five to ten years in all but four villages of Yalsad, 
the whole of Parnera being continued on the old system. 

The plan did not succeed, and in eleven years there was an 
increase of only Es. 4,996 in the revenue : it was said that the 
assessments were only paid by the ryots out of profits arising 
from the sale of timber brought from Dharampur. After this 
partial revisions were made from time to time by the aid of Pan- 
chayats, who classified the soil roughly as of the first, second, and 
third classes {aval, doem, soem), still allowing from to 2- highas 
of badldn for fallow in each holding. This fallow land became 
in course of time so mixed up with land paying regular assess- 
ment that the two could not be separated, and it had become 
customary in some cases not to allot the former separately, but 
to charge a proportionately lower average bigha rate on the entire 
holding. At the time of settlement, accordingly, it was found 
that to 74,685 acres of cultivation there were held rent-free 19,818 
acres of badldn and 24,702 of average rate land : this was equal 
to 61 per cent, of the culturable area held on this unusual tenure. 
That the plan was not successful was proved by the increase of 
revenue in the last ten years previous to the settlement having 
only been Es. 3,470, notwithstanding the great rise in prices of 
agricultural produce, and by Es. 1,460 on an average having had to 
be remitted. The average occupied area having been 90,892 
acres, assessed at Es. 219,611, the average assessment had been 
Es.2 6a. lOp., under which the district would probably have 
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advanced rapidly liad it not been for tbe drunken babits of the 
Dhondia and Dubla portion of the inhabitants. That drinking 
mast have been carried to excess in Valsad is shown by the 
revenue derived from the sale of spirituous liquors in it, in com- 
parison with the neighbouring subdivision of Siipa, in the year 
previous to the settlement, as seen in the following table : — 

Population. A'hhdri ro venue. 

Shpa . . . 55,412 59,058 

Valsad. . . 72,355 78,119 

Por maximum rates of dry-crop assessment the subdivision was 
thrown into six groups, as follows. The rates were calculated 
in consultation with the Eevenue Commissioner, so as to leave 
the assessment on dry-crop land nearly at the same level as 
before. 

Class 1, 3 villages, maximum rate Rs. 3 12a. — Including only 
Valsad and two adjacent villages, in the best position, having 
both a railway station and a sea-port for the disposal of pro- 
duce. 

Class 2, 20 villages, maximum rate Es. 3 8a. — Four of these 
were near the market of Gandevi, and the Eilimora railway 
station, and the rest not far from Valsad. 

Class 3, 34 villages, maximum rate Es. 3. — ITot so conveniently 
situated for markets. 

Class 4, 19 villages, maximum rate Es. 2 8a. — The most 
southerly of Valsad and northerly of Parnera, with soil inferior 
from being near the trap formation. 

Class 5, 5 villages, maximum rate Es. 2. — More towards the 
trap and at a distance from markets. 

Class 6, 13 villages, maximum rate Es. 1 8a. — A group in the 
south-east corner of Parnera, with inferior soil and inhabited by 
a poor set of unskilful agriculturists. 

For rice water the Snpa rates of from Es. 11-| to Es. 9-| were 
adopted, as the land in both was of similar quality ; and for 
natural garden, much of which was recent alluvial, from Es. 15 
to Es. 10. The average rate on the whole arable area was 
Es. 3 14a. the acre. 

The general effect on the revenue from dry-crop land of the 
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two portions of the subdivision as compared with that under the 
old system is shown in the following statement : — 


Number of 
Villages. 

Old System. 

Survey System. 

In- 

crease 

per 

cent. 

Occupied Laud. 

1 Waste. 

Total. 


Area. 

Eupees. 

Area. 

Eupees. 

1 ! 

iArea. 

Es. 

Area. 

Eupees. 


Valsad . 59 

49,748 

1,56,752 

49,748 

1,66,535 

361 

783 

59,109 

1,67,318 

6*2 

Parnera . 36 

37,658 

64,197 

37,658 

69,905 

669 

634 

38,327 

70,539 

8-8 

95 

87,406 

2,20,949 

87,406 

2,36,440 

1,030 

1,417 

98,436 

2,37,857 

7-0 


The difference in the average rates, according to the two 
systems, taking in both cases the area as ascertained by the 
survey measurement, was 2a. lOp. the acre. The rates were 
sanctioned by Government, and their duration guaranteed for 
thirty years in a Eesolution dated 4th July 1870. 

The thirty years for which the Survey settlements were guaran- 
teed not having expired, no revision has as yet taken place in any 
of the Gujarat Gollectorates bnt that of Ahmadabad. 
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The district of Tliana, or, as it is sometimes called, the ITortliern 
Konkan, lies along the Indian Ocean to the south of the Proyince 
of Gujarat, between 18° 42'' and 20° 20" hT. Lat., and 72° 45" and 
73° 48" E. Long. Its extreme length is about 105 miles, and its 
breadth varies from 65 to 37 miles. With the exception of 
the Native State of Jawar, it includes the whole belt of land 
between the Sahjadri range, the Western Ghats, and the sea. 
It has an area of about 4,250 square miles, and has a population 
of about 900,000 souls, or 212 to the square mile. Its language 
is Mahratti, although many people along the coast still speak 
Gujarati. It contains the subdivisions of Dhanu, Mahim, Yadti, 
Bassein (Yasai), Bhiundi, Shahpur, Sashti (Salsette), Kalyan, 
Murbad, Panvel, and Karjat. Bordering on the Western Ghats 
all the inland portions are hilly and rugged, and a good deal 
intersected by small rivers, which run a short course from the 
hills. Its rainfall as a general rule is abundant for the growth of 
rice, which is its chief crop. 

The island of Salsette, in which the town of Thana (Tanna) is 
situated, came into possession of the British by conquest from the 
Mahrattas in a.i>. 1774, together with Hog Island, Elephanta, 
Kai’anja, and Khanderi (commonly called Hennery), a small island 
just outside the harbour of Bombay. Bassein, which was taken 
about the same time, was soon afterwards restored. It was, how- 
ever, again taken in 1780, and remained in our possession until 
the Treaty of Salbai of 1782 restored it to the Peshva. In 1817, 
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bj tbe Treaty of Poona, tlie remainder of the present district was 
ceded. In 1820 the southern portion, now included in Kolaba, 
was added to the Eiatnagfrf Collectorate, formerly known as the 
South Konkan ; but in 1830 the three subdivisions of Sanksi, Eaj- 
puri, and Eaigad, north of the Bankot creek, were transferred 
thence to Thana as a Sub- collectorate. In 1833 Thana and Eat- 
nagiri were formed into two Coliectorates again. In 1853 the 
three subdivisions mentioned, together with the Agency of Angria’s 
Kolaba, once more became a Sub-collectorate, and finally, in 1869, 
Kolaba became a full Collectorate. Meanwhile sundry changes 
in the area and names of the various subdivisions took place, 
which it is unnecessary to specify more in detail. 

In the Ee venue Diaries of the Bombay G-overnment, from which 
most of the following notes have been taken, there are returns of 
the revenues of Salsette and Karanja from the year 1808-9, but 
no account of the system of revenue administration. 

The revenues of the Eorth Konkan appear separately for the 
first time, in 1817-18, at Es. 11,64,271, and in the following year, 
in which Salsette is included in the Collectorate, at Es. 13,47,871. 
After the latter year no separate revenue is recorded for Karanja, 
so that its revenues were probably administered from that time 
with those of the rest of the Northern Konkan. 

The first notice of the existing revenue system appears in a 
despatch to the Court of Directors of the 19th April 1820. In 
this the Collector of the ETorthern Konkan is reported to have 
proposed to abolish the Mahratta system and substitute one more 
consonant with British ideas. He desired to get rid of all cesses, 
and put a rate of assessment on the land itself. He favoured the 
zammddri system, because in the myatvdri all the surplus produce 
was taken by the State, and no margin was left to provide for 
improvements. The proportion of the Grovernment demand should, 
he thought, be fixed at one-third of the produce in good, and at 
less in inferior, lands, so as to leave a surplus beyond what would, 
suffice for the support of the cultivator and the maintenance of 
cultivation. This surplus would form a rent, and the cultivators 
would find that they could maintain other cultivators instead of 
working for themselves. The properties of several individuals 
would thus gradually fall into the hands of a few, who would 
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become landholders. No rent was to be levied in kind, but a 
commuted money payment was to be fixed for six years, with a 
liability to revision every twelve. Eights of mortgage and 
transfer by sale were to be acknowledged. This programme, 
which was much in advance of the general ideas of the day, had 
been authorised in 1818 ; but the operation of the order was soon 
afterwards suspended, the Collector being directed, however, to 
commute all oppressive cesses into a fixed assessment on the land. 

In a despatch to the Court of Directors of the 27th of November 
1822, a description of the land tenures of the North Konhan by 
the Collector is quoted. In this the right of property in the 
soil is said undoubtedly to vest in Government, but the right of 
transfer subject to payment of the dues of the State, which are 
liable to increase to any extent, is conceded. Tinder what were 
called the cJiicJcul and doolundee (cMJchal and dulandi) tenures 
land was taken up for cultivation from the waste at low rents 
from year to year. Sooiee {suti) or witUun (vatan) was described 
as the same as the mints or hereditary cultivating tenure, which 
will be mentioned more in detail under the Deccan Collectorates. 
The Portuguese system, which still prevailed to a certain extent, 
was to leave large estates to proprietors called Fazendars, who 
only paid a quit-rent of from 4 to 10 per cent. They lived on 
their estates in fine mansions, and the country apparently pros- 
pered under them. When the country was taken from the 
Portuguese by the Mahrattas, these Fazendars left it, and the 
full in place, of only a quit-rent was levied, so that the country 
became impoverished as cess upon cess was added. Bassein only 
escaped in consequence of its valuable sugar-came production. 
This even was found to have been brought about by fraudulent 
collusion between the ryots and officers of Government. The 
methods of assessment were the higownee, or rate per higlia; 
dhem;p, or lump grain payment on a definite piece of land, which 
was not measured, a system established by the Portuguese ; mogam, 
which was much the same as dhemp ; ardJiel, or levy of half the 
produce of grain, and fluctuating accordingly, mostly prevailing 
in the salt rice lands near the sea; mmgar and Jcoita Jcoordd 
(plough and sickle and pickaxe), in the shape of cesses paid by 
individuals, only prevailing in jungly parts of the country. The 

15 ^ 
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Oollector was in favour of the first of these, but this could not 
be satisfactorily carried out without a survey. A survey had been 
made in the time of Nana Faduavis, about thirty years previously, 
but it had only been acted on for about ten years when the 
farming system was introduced : this had so changed the state 
of afiairs that the measurements could no longer be acted on. 
He proposed to carry out a new survey, under which rice lands 
■should be divided into four classes, to be assessed at one-third of 
the gross produce, as in Nana Faduavis’s time, and that in garden 
lands there should be a fixed rate per bigliay irrespective of crop 
raised, so that the ryots might grow what they thought best, in 
addition to a tree tax. From this he would deduct 12 per cent, 
•on account of the poverty of the country, and make a settlement 
for six years. On this Eeport information was called for as to 
the supervision to be exercised in carrying out the operation, and 
•whether in what had been already done in the way of classing 
land according to its fertility the distance of fields from their 
villages and other circumstances had been taken into considera- 
tion ; whether a division into four classes of soil was sufficiently 
minute; by what process the gross produce in each class was 
■ascertained; whether in the commutation of grain rents into 
money payments present prices only had been considered or 
those for a series of years had been taken as an average ; how the 
prices at different periods had been ascertained; whether the 
assessments were fixed by the surveyors or by Panchayats of 
■experts ; and how the amount of former payments by villages 
bad been traced. The Collector replied that the agency employed 
had been too large, and the survey too quickly carried out, to 
admit of thorough supervision. He was of opinion that one sul>- 
division should be taken at a time, and the opinions of tlie people 
themselves taken as to the rates. Government directed that this 
course should be followed, so that he might personally superintend 
the operations, and in the meanwhile test villages in other parts 
by measurements taken by i)eople who were not sxipplied with 
data froin the former survey. The people should be consulted as 
to the classification of soils, and Panchayats of experts employed 
ill its revision. After this had been done, Government would be 
in a position to give orders. In the meanwhile they doubted th (3 
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necessity for giving the 12 per cent, reduction proposed, as no 
further remission should be made than was requisite to remove 
inequalities of assessment, the assessments of Sir T. Munro in 
Madras, in which only from -J- to per cent, was reduced, being 
indicated as a guide. These proceedings of Government were 
approved by the Court of Directors. 

It is clear from the inquiries made by Government on this 
occasion that the futility of endeavouring to arrive at an equitable 
assessment by ascertaining, or trying to ascertain, the produce of 
individual fields was understood. This makes it the more 
astonishing that within a very few years, as will be seen in 
the history of the Puna Collectorate, the revision of assessment 
by Mr. Pringle upon this very principle should have been 
sanctioned and carried out. It is remarkable that in the early 
Deport on tenures quotc'd above no mention should have been 
mad(5 of a. question that was debated for many years in the 
Goricctorate, and was finally settled only on the introduction of 
the Survey settlements. This is the claim of the Pandharpeshas, 
privileged cultivators of different castes, to hold land at lower 
rates of assessment than ordinary ryots. They laid claim to these 
rates as being the descendants of those who had originally re- 
claimed the village lands from waste, the name being probably 
derived from ‘pmidhar, a Mahratta term for a village community, 
and a Persian word meaning profession or occupation. 

They did not cultivate the land with their own hands, but by 
nuains of hired labour, and on this account claimed to hold it at 
Bpeeially easy rates. The claim was allowed by Government in 
1820, and subsequently conceded, and the concession again with- 
drawn at various times, according to the opinions of different 
ofiicers. The privilege was continued only to a limited extent 
in the Survey settlement, and finally ceases on the revision of 
those setthunents which is now in progress. 

Ther(i are twelve villages called shardhafd, or shared, the revenues 
of which are dividend between Government and private individuals, 
the latter in some cases holding their shares on service tenure. 

Izdfat villages, of which there were found to be 121 on the first 
iiitroduclion of British rule, were hold on service tenure by heredi- 
tary district ollicers, chiefly iliistliuvxdchs and duslipx x-dis. They 
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were, in the first instance, resumed and managed by Government, 
as the duties of these officers had become useless during the con- 
tinuance of the Mahratta farming system. In 1831, on the Col- 
lector’s recommendation, they were ordered to be restored, but the 
original holders in most cases refused to resume charge of them, 
and the number of the villages in 1856 had fallen to sixteen. In 
1859 it was decided that the villages were liable to pay full 
Survey assessment, and in 1861 that, as the holders derived no 
benefit in villages in which the lands had been let to tenants at 
full Survey rates, the former might be allowed a deduction of 
10 per cent, to cover the expense of management. Some diffe- 
rence of opinion appears to have arisen as to the apjfficability to 
those villages of the terms of the settlement, by which the services 
of the hereditary district officers were to be dispensed with and 
a prop>ortionate deduction made from their emoluments of every 
description ; but the point was decided in favour of the holders, 
and no deduction made on account of the settlement. The vil- 
lages are thus all now held on the Survey tenure. 

Eeclamations of land along the sea-coast and salt-water creelcs 
in the Tliaiiu Collectorate are occasionally carried out by private 
individuals at their own expense, or by associations of ryots, on 
special terms made with Government, tlic former being termed 
diilotri and the latter Jcularg. In tlie former case the whole 
appears in the re venue records as the holding of the Shilotar, who 
is resj^onsilde for the re])airs of the necessary embankments and 
makes his own terms with tlie tenants ; and in the latter the 
tenants carry them out jointly, each having a share of the land 
and assessment recorded against his name. The term khot has 
been wrongly applied to the holders of fifty-three villages in 
Salsette, "wliich have all been granted on various considerations 
by the British Government, some in exchange for land in Bombay 
required for public x>ui’poses in the end of the last and commence- 
ment of tlie }>resent century, and others to encourage the invest- 
ment of cap)ital in land and the growth of valuafde crops. 
Some of tiies(3 are now held in fee simple, but in all eases the 
rights of the actual cultivators had been protected. Owing to the 
gi'eat value of grass ainl firewood in Bom])ay, the object with 
which tlie laltiu.' were granted has not been attained, as those 
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natural products pay the holders better than the growth of 
superior crops. The real Mioti tenure will be described in treating 
of the Eatnagiri Collectorate. 

Alienations of G-overnment land such as there were in Gujarat 
were not found to be so numerous in this Collectorate; the 
larger proportion consisted of grants for religious and charitable 
purposes. These have all been settled, as elsewhere, by the pro- 
cess of summary settlement and the issue of new title-deeds on 
payment of quit-rents, as described elsewhere. 

The survey suggested by the Collector in 1822 seems to have 
been persevered in for a time, but owing to the measurements 
being found to be untrustworthy, the attempt to carry out a 
settlement based upon them was abandoned. With the exception 
of granting a few leases on favourable terms for bringing waste 
lands into cultivation, nothing further seems to have been done 
to improve matters, and it appears doubtful whether at the end 
of the first ten years of British rule the area under the plough 
had not actually fallen off. 

Talatis, or village accountants, had been appointed, as in other 
places, and when their accounts for the year had been made up 
and examined by the Kumavisdar (chief [subdivisional reve- 
nue officer), the annual settlement was made by the Daftardar, 
the head native revenue official under the Collector. There 
appears to have been very little regularity in the system : a ryot 
generally paid what he had paid in the previous year, with some 
remission for land left fallow, and an addition of one-third of the 
estimated yield, commuted into a money rent, of any waste land 
he might have tahen up. The collections were made in three 
instalments, the first between the beginning of December and the 
middle of January, the second between the latter time and the 
end of February, and the third between the beginning of March 
and middle of April. The plan of taking the security of villagers 
for the payment of the demands of Government on each other, 
formerly in force, had by this time been given up, but there 
appears to have been no difficulty in realising the revenue. 

In 1830 Thana was constituted a principal Collectorate, in- 
cluding the three most northern subdivisions of the southern 
portion, and the five remaining in that portion were attached to 
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Eatnagiri. In the same year the Collector urged the granting of 
village leases on favourable terms, in order to attract capital to 
the soil, which the poverty of the ryots prevented all hope of their 
improving. With the sanction of Government a few such leases 
were granted in Salsette, hut the system was not extended. In 
consequence of the Collector’s again urging, in 1833, the necessity 
for some change, inquiries were set on foot by the Eevenue Com- 
missioner, who recommended that a revision should at once be 
carried out in the subdivisions of Kalyan, Panvel, and hTasnipur, 
which he was convinced, from the proportion the rent bore to the 
produce in consequence of the late fall in prices, from the yearly 
remissions that had to be given and the accumulated balances, 
from the large area lying waste and the wretched state of the bulk 
of the people, greatly required relief. 

The work of revision was, by order of Government, entrusted to 
Mr. J. M. Davies, who attributed the state of affairs to the fol- 
lowing causes. Before the overthrow of the Peshva’s power, the 
produce of the country immediately below the Western Ghats was 
in great demand in Puna for the largo bodies of troops concen- 
ti'ated there, and consequently commanded high prices. In the 
eighteen years of j)eace that had followed that event the demand 
from that quarter had ceased, and Bombay itself, which had 
become the nearest market, was not only reached with difSculty, 
in consequence of the badness of the roads, but was well supplied 
by sea communication with the Malabar coast. In addition to 
this, the transit duties that had to be paid left the ryot but little 
or no profit. Accepting the measurements made by Sadasiv Kesav 
in the time of Madhavrao hlarayen Peshva, he accordingly pro- 
posed a considerable reduction in the rates of assessment paid by 
all classes, including the Pandharpeshas and the Tluikurs and 
others who paid plough, hill-hook, or pickaxe cesses, together with 
the abolition of the transit duties. This led to a reduction of 
about one-fifth of the land revenue. 

These proposals were sanctioned, and in 1830-37 the revision 
of Panvel and Murhiid was taken in hand. Similar reductions 
were proposed and approved for these, and the levy of transit 
duties, which had been one of the causes that told most heavily 
against the ryots, was abolished throughout the Presidency. In 
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the same year the rates of garden lands in Bassein (Vasai) were, 
on examination by the Bevenue Commissioner, found excessively 
heavy, and were revised, together with those of Mahim, by the 
Collector and his assistant. A general reduction of rates, without 
further inquiry, was, in 1837-88, made in EZalyan and Bhiiindi,. 
and revised in 1840. The general result was a lowering ot the 
Government demand from Es. 29,64,000 in 1833-34 to Es. 17,04,000 
in 1837-38. Good efects, however, followed at once. In Murbad 
the increase in cultivation in five years more than made up for the 
sacrifice of revenue, and a corresponding rise took place in the 
other revised subdivisions. While this went on, however, in the 
south of the Collectorate, the old state of affairs was allowed to 
continue in the north. 

In the latter the systems of revenue management were the 
htindtibancli and Qnuclabandi, or dhem^), already described, the 
plough-tax (ndngarbancli)^ and the higlia rate (highoti). The first 
two differed from each other only in the former being a lump 
assessment on a measured, or at all events an estimated, area of 
land, and the latfer the same on an unmeasured plot of land sup- 
posed to yield a certain quantity of produce. These definitions 
were, however, more theoretical than real ; for, from the absence 
of records, and the manner in which all regular system had been 
set aside in the time of the Mahrattas, the measure of a mudd, or 
what land should represent a mudd, had been entirely lost sight 
of, and the dliem]) assessments merely represented customary and 
established payments. There could be no doubt that reform was 
urgently needed, but an insuperable difficulty in the way of 
carrying out a survey and revision of assessment lay in the want 
of ofiicers qualified to carry them out. 

No permanent step in this direction was made nntil 1854, but 
minor attempts at reform were in the meanwhile not neglected. 
In 1829, for instance, leases of villages were ordered to be given 
to Pandharpeshas and other respectable persons on favourable 
terms, but with clauses inserted to protect the interests of the 
cultivators and prevent injury being done to the villages. As it 
was proposed to fix a gradually-increasing rental on land that had 
lain waste for some time, and an opportunity for fraud would thus 
be afforded, Government were of opinion that the amount of the 
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leases should be fixed beforehand on a consideration of former 
realisations, to prevent such fraud and encourage the investment 
of capital in improvements by which the lessees would benefit. 
No guarantee, however, was to be given for the continuation of 
leases after their expiration. Orders were issued to prevent ryots 
being harassed by the collection from them of their dues directly 
by the hereditary revenue officers, and the payment of such dues 
from the Treasury. This was found, however, impracticable to 
some extent, as many of these dues consisted of the levy of such 
things as goats, eggs, and fowls. These levies, already once for- 
bidden in 1826-27, were put a stop to in 1837. 

In 1835 a petty tax levied on wood used for propping up plan- 
tains and pan trees, and later on, in 1838, a petty tax called slierio, 
yielding only about Es. 35, and other objectionable taxes, were 
ordered to be abolished. The system of giving farms of trees 
separately from the land in which they were situated was in 1836 
ordered to be discontinued. In 1837 a rough revision in a por- 
tion of the San j an subdivision was sanctioned; in this it was 
proposed that three hlrjlias of varJeas (waste hill land) should l)e 
given rent free to each l/ujJia of rice-cultivation, to provide grass 
and l)rushwood to burn on the latter by way of ash-manure. 
With this revision the cultivators were reported tolxnvell satisfied. 

On a Eeport submitted in 1838 of the apparently miserable con- 
dition of the cultivators in Karanja, who were said to grub all 
day long at a piece of ground and not to get a meal oj0E it, Govern- 
ment remarked that they were no worse off than other ]:M:*ople in 
the Konkan, with whom the usual terms of rent were the pay- 
ment of half j)roduce, and declined to have perm ament cash rates 
fixed, saying that the real remedy for the condition of the people 
lay in the settlement of fair commutation rates every year : a 
small portion of garden land, however, had its assessment lowered 
from Es. 12 to Es. 6 per higlta, although one of the usual signs of 
over-assessment, viz. land lying waste, was absent. In tliis year 
the garden rates of Mtihim were revised, at a reduction of over 
Es. 3,000 ; here also Government observed that the usual signs of 
over-assessment were absent, but sanctioned the revision in obedi- 
ence to the orders of the Court of Directors that for the existing 
system one in which the assessment should be calculated on the 
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productive c[ualities of the soil should he substituted. The rates 
proposed compared favourably mth those lately sanctioned for 
Bassein for ten years, which had led to the whole of the garden 
lands being taken up. 

In 1839 a considerable increase in cultivation was rejported in 
hTasrapur in consequence ot the revision. The custom of adding 
to a ryot’s suti, or jDermanent holding, any land he cultivated for 
over a year was directed to be inquired into and reported on by 
tlu‘ Revenue Commissioner. In 1840 the good effects of the aboli- 
tion of transit duties was perceptible in the eagerness of the 
people to take advantage of the best markets for the sale of their 
produce, and in the increase of the number of carts, by which 
means they were becoming independent of money-lenders. It 
was stated that there was great abuse practised in the grant of 
istdvd (gradually increasing) leases for the cultivation of waste 
lands, and that it was not uncommon for officials or broken-down 
fanners to obtain such leases for twenty or thirty years, and im- 
mediately to sublet them at a i)rolit to tenants. The Collector 
accordingly proi)osed to substitute for this system one of offering 
waste lands for public competition, and the sanction of Goveni- 
ment was given to the proioosal. They also approved of the plan 
of giving relief to ryots in places where a revision could not at 
once be carried out, by commuting their grain into cash payments 
at rates below those ruling in the market. In 1842 the revenue 
of the Koliiba State, lately brought under the direct management 
of the Agent, was first shown separately in the revenue accounts 
of the Collcctorate. In this State a number of objectionable taxes 
to the value of over Es. 35,000 were abolished during the year, and 
the system of accounts was improved by clearing out of them large 
sums hitherto shown in them on account of fictitious exchange. 

In 1842 orders were issued for a continuation of the rough 
revisions of assessment in other subdivisions that bad been made 
in dsiasrapur, Murbad, &c., with a success proved by the fact of 
land having acquired a saleable value ; such revisions would at a 
trifling sacrifice of revenue prepare the way for the general revi- 
sion, which it was hoped might soon be undertaken, at a small 
expense, by making use of measurements already made, supple- 
menting their deficiencies, and having a rough classification of 
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lands into three or four classes made hy Panchajats. Instruc- 
tions were given in every case to keep the land assessed on liquor- 
producing trees distinct from any excise levied on the liquor; it 
appeared that in Bassein, notwithstanding the existence of farms 
of the excise, hudclena (a direct levy on ti’ees, which included the 
right of selling the liquor) was levied as a tax on the land 
containing the trees rather than as an excise levy ; yet the toddy- 
drawers were allowed to sell liquor as they pleased. Before allow- 
ing an extension of this system, which was demoralizing the 
people in Sal set te, Government desired to know how it was work- 
ing in practice. 

In January 1843 the appointment of a second Eevenue Com- 
missioner was notified. The Northern Division was to com- 
prise all the Gujar/it Collectorates, Thiina, and Khiindesh, and the 
Southern Puna, Ahmadnagar, including Nasik, Sholapur, Belgiim 
Dharvad and Eatnagm. In this year the Suh-collector of Kohiba 
was reprimanded for giving remissions without sanction to holders 
of JcJioti villages in Siiiiksi and Panvel to induce them to give 
the same to their sub-tenants ; Government declared they were 
no more entitled to remissions than Khotis in Eatnagiri. On 
account of the abuse of the system, Jcauls (leases for the cultiva- 
tion of waste) were ordered only to be given by the Collector and 
his assistants. In 1845 the substitution of higlia rates for dhenq^ 
in three villages of Bhiuiidi received the sanction of Government 
as moderate. In 1846 the principal i-evenue measures carried out 
were revisions in a portion of the Bhiundi and Sanksi sub-divi- 
sions, with a reduction of the rates on varlcas (hill lands) in 
Ealyan. Instalments for the collection of revenue were fixed at 
three annas in the rupee in December, five each in January and 
Pebruary, and the remaining three in March. In 1847 orders 
were issued by Government, with a view to preservation of forests, 
to x^revent the indiscriminate lopping of trees for ash-manure 
that had till then been j^ermitted, and prohibit the cutting as 
regards eight of the most valuable kinds of timber trees; if this 
gave lise to any great inconvenience, four descrix)tions, at all 
events, were to be strictly xn-eserved. This was justified by the 
fact that in other districts the burning of grass and shrubs was 
found to be sufficient for the purpose. 
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From tMs time orders were issued that no revisions of assess- 
ment should be undertaken pending the introduction of the 
Be venue Survey, except in cases of urgent necessity. The grain 
commutation rates in Karanj were accordingly in 1853 ordered to 
be continued at the same amount as that at which they had been 
fixed for the ten years ending with 1851-52, and the guarantee 
for the rates in garden lands in Bassein, which had been sanc- 
tioned for a period of twenty years from 1836-37, was similarly 
prolonged. 


NASE.^PUE {Mahdlhari's Division). 

In 1852 arrangements were completed for introducing the 
Survey settlement into the Thana Collectorate. Nasrapur, in 
the extreme south, was the first subdivision commenced upon, 
and a revision first made in Khalapur, the portion under the 
Mahalkari’s charge. The operation proved to be much more 
tedious than in the Deccan, in consequence of the large proportion 
of rice cultivation, which is necessarily in small plots. This and 
the land in which cold- weather crops were regularly grown were 
measured in detail in section numbers, subordinately to which 
the fields belonging to individual holdings were separately 
marked ofi. Grass and hill lands were measured in large blocks, 
the area of which was calculated from village maps plotted from 
a circuit smwey. Till late in the 18th century the assessment of 
the rice had been fixed on the dhemp system, described above. 
In 1771-72 it was measured into higJias, and re-measured in 
1778-79 and divided by Sadasiv Kesav into three classes, assessed 
respectively at Es. 5, Es. 4, and Es. 3. Under the farming system 
the Government demand was raised uniformly to Es. 5f , and con- 
tinued the same till Mr. Davies’s revision in 1835-36. Under his 
settlement the measurements were accepted as correct ; the former 
first and second classes were made into one class at Es. 4-, and the 
third class was raised to Es. 3|. The privilege of lower rates was 
still continued to the Pandharpeshas at a uniform rate of Es.Sf. 
These rates were really lighter than they appeared to be, as the 
higha, which was nominally three-quarters of an acre, was found on 
measurement to be about nineteen-twentieths of an acre. The area 
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■under cold-weather crops was only forty-four acres, assessed at a 
little over E. 1 an acre. IJncier Mr. Davies’s settlement fallowed 
hill land paid no rent, and every holder of rice was allowed a certain 
proportion of this hill land (varlccis) for mh or ash manure. 
When varlcas was cultivated it paid crop rates, and in some places 
Kathkaris (hill-men) were assessed at 12 annas the bill-hook 
Qcoitd), The effect of the revision was to reduce the assessment 
by 20 per cent, (from Es. 47,000 to Es. 37,000). Transit duties 
were abolished about the same time, and further relief was 
obtained by the writing off of large outstanding balances. Under 
these circumstances the condition of the tract of country rapidly 
improved, till in 1853-54 the rental had reached its former level 
of Es. 47,000, and only about 1,000 acres of arable land remained 
waste. Eemissions also had fallen to an almost nominal amount. 
Under these circumstances, and inasmuch as access to the markets 
of Bombay, Panvel, Pen, and Ealyan was comparatively easy, 
any great reduction of assessment did not appear necessary. The 
rates proposed for rice, from Es. 4^ to Es. 2 2a., gave an average 
of Es. 3|, and a maximum of Es. 1:} on the small area of dry cro|> 
an average of about E. 1. These rates v'erc subsequently some- 
what raised. It was proposed to attach a certain portion of 
mrhas to each rice holding, and charge for it whether it was 
cultivated or not. The villages were divided into four classes, 
and the assessments raised according to the proportion the varhu 
bore to the rice land. In four villages in which the proportion of 
the former was unusually large it was proposed to continue the 
nangarhandi or plough-tax system. This was to be done also in 
the case of varlcas taken up for cultivation by ryots not holding 
rice land, and the bill-hook tax was to be continued ; while with 
regard to the privileged dass of Pandharposhas a maximum rate 
was to bo fixed, and the difference between that and the actual 
assessment reinittetl, the i>i*ivilege ceasing on the death of the 
present holders of lands. The effect of these proposals would ]>e 
to lower the Government demand from Es, 50,740 to Es. 4G,(>20, 
a reduction of about 8} per cent. 

The Superintendent, the Collector, and the Eovenue Commis- 
sioner did not agree.! witli regard to some of these proposals, and 
Government in 1850 sanctioned only an experimental settlement. 
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They were not satisfied that the reduction proposed was necessary, 
nor did they appiwe of the amalgamation of the rice and varlcas 
rates. They were of opinion that varlcas holdings should be 
marked by outside boundary marks, and a list of the fields made, 
so that a regular assessment might be fixed, leviable whether the 
lands were cultivated or not. This experimental settlement 
applied to 116 Government villages. 


hrASEiAPUR {Mihnlatddr’ $ Division), 

The portion of Nasrapur under the Mamlatdar’s direct charge, 
and containing 177 villages, next came under revision; 164 of 
these won’c under direct Government management. These had 
l)een partly measured under the iN'ative Government, and the 
heavy rates imposed under Bujirao’s farming system continued 
until Mr. Daviess’s revision in 1835-36. His revision bad reduced 
the assessment between 18 and 20 per cent., and further relief, 
as in Khjilapur, had been afi’erded by the abolition of transit 
duties and the remissioii of outstanding balances. The result 
liad been a rise in the cultivated ax’ca from 13,000 to 19,000 acres, 
ami an increase of revenue from Rs. 41,000 to Rs. 64,000 in 1854^55, 
by which, year only about 2,000 acres of arable land remained 
waste. The revenue was collected without difiiculty, and the 
people were tolei-ahly free from debt. The railway between 
Kalyan and Piina was soon to be opened, and Hasrapur was 
eonncM'ted with the former by road, so that there appeared no 
iicces.sity for lowering the assessment. The Superintendent of 
Survey ju-opostxl to throw the villages into six classes, with 
maximum rates varying from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4} ; the small area of 
land producing raM (spring) crops — about 1,200 acres — was to 
have a maximum of R. 1-J-. For varlcas he divided the villages 
into five classes, according to the proportion in which it was held 
conjointly with rice. Where the proportion was from 8 to 10 
acres to 1 of x’ice, the rab^ was to bo 8 annas ; from 5 to 6, 6 
annas; from 1^ to 2,2 annas; and where less than an acre was 
htld with each acre of rice no charge was to be made. The 
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maximum rate for rice, inclusive of varJcas, he proposed should be 
Es. 5. Twenty villages close to the Sahyadri hills he thought 
should be still administered under the plough-tax system. The 
general result of the proposals, if sanctioned, would reduce the 
rental from Es. 69,310 to 66,600, or about 4 per cent. With 
regard to the Pandharpeshas’s claims to pay a lower rent, he 
would mahe the remission personal to the j)resent incumbents, 
•as in Khaliipur. 

Of the 177 villages, 7 were held rent free, 6 were held on 
service tenure (izdfat), and 1 was a Jchoti village. In the course 
of the survey the izdfat and hhoti villages were measured and 
assessed. With regard to the former the Collector proposed that 
they should be leased to the holders at the Survey rental, and 
with regard to the latter that the tenure should be abolished. 
The privilege claimed by the Pandharpeshas he thought should 
not be allowed. Government gave their sanction to the Supeidn- 
tendent’s pr0230sals as a temporary measure. 


PANVEL. 

An experimental settlement was next inti’odueod, with the 
Eevonue Oommissioneris sanction, into the Panvel subdivision 
in 1856-57. The subdivision contained 229 villages, of which 
36 were alienated, 7 were izufat, and 186 directly under Govern- 
ment. A portion had been under British management since the 
fall of the Peshvd, and the remainder since 1840 on the lapse of 
the KoLiba State. In the latter the assessment had never been 
revised, but in the former Mr. Davies’s revision had reduced the 
Government demand by about 25 i>er cent., from Es. 99,180 to 
Es. 74,280. Cultivation had subsequently risen ])y 1855-56 from 
19,0(}{} to 24,000 acres, and revenue from Es. 74,000 to Es. 82,000. 
The condition of the people had very greatly improved since the 
revision, and they wore, from the advantage the proximity of the 
Bom])ay marhet gave for the disposal of fodder as well as rice, 
in tliriving circumstances. 

The rice lands here, as elsewhere along the coast, were of two 
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descriptions, the salt and the sweefc, the former haying been 
lately reclaimed from the sea, and varying in fertility from almost 
barren land to that which by constant annual inundation with 
fresh water had become almost as productive as the sweet rice 
land. A different system of classification from that in use in the 
sweet lands had to be adopted, the relative value being determined 
by the smaller or greater admixture of salt found in the soil. 
They were further classified according to their nearness to the 
sea, those at a distance being safe from flooding and being, 
accordingly relatively more valuable. The classification of the 
sweet rice lands depended chiefly on their fitness for the produc- 
tion of the more or less valuable descriptions of rice. The villages 
were divided into seven classes, with rates varying from a maximum 
of E.S. 6 to one of Rs. 4 for sweet rice, and from Rs. 4 to Rs.4| 
in salt; by modification, in consequence of its producing only 
inferior kinds of rice, the latter were reduced in some cases tO' 
R. 1. The adoption of these rates would result in the Mamlatdar’s 
charge in an increase of about 3|- per cent., and in the Mahalkaii’s. 
in a decrease of about 19 per cent. Taking the two together, the 
new rates showed a total increase of Rs. 6,240 over the average 
collections of the ten previous years. Garden and dry-crop lands,, 
of which the area was small, had rates varying from R. I J to Rs. 2|-. 

The area of varlcas was for the most part calculated from the 
village maps, that which was held together with rice being kept 
separate from that which was not so held. The rates j)roposed 
were four annas on the coast and three annas inland. The total 
assessment would be Rs. 1,700 in excess of the average proceeds 
of ten years. It was proposed to treat the izafat villages in the 
same way as elsewhere. 

With regard to lands reclaimed from the sea, it was proposed to 
continue the existing practice in cases in which the land was held 
by one or more private individuals, that is, in the former for the 
owner to make a special grain levy and be responsible for the 
repair of the embankments, and in the latter for the repairs to 
be carried out by mutual arrangement among the body of holders. 
In the case of Government reclamations it was proposed to levy 
a repairing fee of eight annas an acre ; the repairs would be made 
by the villagers, and paid for by the assistant collectors. These 
VOL. I. 16 
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proposals, being approved by tbe Eevenue Commissioner, were 
sanctioned by Government in 1859. It Laving been brought to 
the notice of Government that the result of a Eesolution passed 
in 1856, that no Pandharpesha should pay more for a field under 
the Survey assessment than he had before the settlement, had 
been that Pandharpeshas paid less assessment at the introduction 
of the settlement than previously, another Eesolution was now 
issued that though the former Eesolution was not to be modified 
in districts that had been already settled, in future the same 
proportion of increase due to the Survey settlement levied from 
•ordinary ryots must be levied from Pandharpeshas as well. 


KALYAlSr. 

Kalyan was the nest subdivision settled : this was also in 1859. 
Of the 165 villages in it, 147 were Government, 3 irnfat, and 2 
partially and 13 wholly alienated; all but these 13 were brought 
under settlement. Its means of communication, partly by navi- 
gable rivers,, were fairly good, but some of the inland villages 
were difficult of access for carts. Prom Kalyan itself the G. I. P. 
Eailway divided into its south-eastern and north-eastern branches, 
• and almost all the rice produced in the district was exported 
thence to Bombay. Ko measurement appears to have accompanied 
the partial revision of assessment made in this subdivision in 
1837-38, but the effect of the revision had been favourable to the 
revenue, which rose from an average of Es. 59,000 in the five 
years previous to the revision to Es. 77,000 in the ten years 
ending in 1857-58. The cultivators had also recovered from 
their extreme state of poverty and were fairly well off. The new 
rates introduced in 1858-59 were based chiefly on the standard 
of Kasrapur, allowance being made in Kalyan for its great 
superiority over Kasrapur in the matter of railway communica- 
tion and markets, the rainfall in both being about on a par. The 
maximum rate for rice lands in the first class of villages, which 
included Kalyan itself and twelve others within three miles of it, 
was fixed at Es, 6, with an addition of from Es. to Es. 2 on 
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lands witliin tlie limits of tlie former that produced a second crop 
of vegetables. The second class, of forty-five villages, lay close 
to the first, and stretched from near the Badlapur station in the 
south to that of Titvala in the north. The maximum in these 
was Es. 5^. The third group, of ninety-one villages, farther 
removed from the Kalyan market, had a maximum of Es. 6, and 
the last group, of three villages, lying near Murbad, one of Es. 4| 
on account of their distance from market and somewhat unhealthy 
climate. Land fit for rahi dry-crop cultivation, the area of which 
was 1;!F75 acres, was assessed at a maximum of Es. IJ, and all 
the varlms was divided into Survey numbers with a maximum of 
four annas. The general result is shown in the following state- 
ment : — 



Former 

System. 

Survey System. 


Collections 
in 1857-58. 

On Cultivation 
in 1857-58. 

1 

On Waste. 

Total. 

Eice 

Eabi 

Garden . 
Yarkas . 

Rs. 

71,392 

1,841 

4,718 

Rs. 

70,763 

1,304 

391 

7,783 

Rs. 

4,875 

840 

165 

3,928 

Rs. 

75,638 

2,144 

556 

11,711 

Total . 

77,951 

80,241 

9,808 

90,049 


TALOJA. 

Ill the same year the subdivision of Taloja was revised: it con- 
tained 150 villages, of which 148 were under direct Grovernment 
management, one was alienated, and one shardhati (shared), pay- 
ing half its assessed rental to Government. The communications 
of this tract were not good, for Taloja itself was the only avail- 
able port for boats on the Kalyan creek, and the Thana creek was 
only of use to the few villages in the narrow belt between it and 
the Persik hills, these hills being impassable for bullocks or carts. 

16 
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Tlie railway passed tliroiigli its soutlierii j^ortion, but there was 
no station within its limits. The rice grown in the subdivision 
reached the’ Bombay market through Kalyan and Panvel, and 
partly by water by the creeks mentioned. 

Before Mr. Davies’s revision in 1835-36 the revenue had been 
levied by grain rents commuted into cash payments. He intro- 
duced into most of the best villages a uniform rate of Es. 3 
per higlia, which lowered the assessment about 25 per cent. The 
average collections for the three years preceding the revision had 
been Es. 76,840, and had risen in 1857-58, notwithstanding the 
reduction, to Es. 82,000, the area under tillage having increased 
by about 5,000 acres. It was divided for assessment into three 
groups with maximum rates of Es. 6, S|, and 5, and seven villages 
under the Ohauderi hills at a distance from markets were reduced 
to Es. 5. Some salt rice lands, inferior to those in Panvel, were 
rated at Es. 4, and a small quantity of garden land at Es. 3 ; land 
suited for cold- weather (rahi) crops were assessed at a .maximum 
of Es. 1-|. The varhas lands were valuable on account of the 
cheap rate at which grass could he carried by water to Bombay, 
and some portion of the lands producing it was accordingly 
reserved for annual sale by auction ; the remainder were charged 
the usual rate of four annas the aci*e. The general result of the 
revision was as follows : — 



Former 

System. 

Survey System. 


Collections 
in 1857-58. 

On Cultivation 
in 1857-58. 

On Waste. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Eice 

76,392 

95,181 

6,007 

1,01,188 

Eabi 

4,095 

3,968 

1,412 

5,380 

Garden . 

— 

28 

9 

37 

Varkas 

1,598 

3,720 

4,021 

7,741 

Total 

82,085 

1,02,897 

11,449 

1,14,346 


The general increase was thus one of a]) 0 ut 25 per cent., and a 
further rise of about 15 per cent, might be expected when the 
waste arable land was brought under cultivation. 
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MUEBi^D. 

The subdivision of Murbad, the most easterly portion of the 
Collectorate, and lying near the Sahyadri range of hills, next 
came under revision in 1859-60. It was, on the whole, distant 
from markets and badly off for communications. Most of .the 
country was too rough for carts, and almost all the rice was con- 
veyed to Kalyan on pack-bullocks. Of the 252 villages in it 243 
were Government and 5 izdfat, 4 being alienated. The first of 
the groups into which the villages were divided for maximum rice 
rates consisted of sixty-seven, lying on the west, on the borders of 
Kalyan, with a few beyond Murbad and others near the railway 
station of Viisind; all these had a cart-road either to Kalyan or 
Vasind, and for them a maximum of Ks. 4|- was prox^osed. The 
next class, of 115 villages, with a maximum of Ks. 4, lay imme- 
diately to the east of the first, and included some of the wilder 
villages on the borders of Kalyan. Three other classes, with 
maximum rates from Es. 2 to Es. 3|, were grouped according 
to distance from markets and accessibility. The lowest was in 
the rough country under the Sahyadri range, bordering on Kolvan 
in the north-east, and its inhabitants were all Kolis. The area 
fit for rahi cultivation was insignificant. The varlcas was almost 
entirely used for nlh, or ash-manure, as Bombay was too distant 
for it to x^ay to take grass so far. Some portion of it fit for the 
growth of coarse hill grains was assessed at four annas, and the 
remainder at three annas -gev acre- The general result was as 
follows : — 

Villages, 248. 

Average collections, 1849-50 to 1858-59, Es. 1,28,243. 

Settlement of 1859-60 : — Old Bates, Eice, Es. 1,17,790 ; Varkas, 
Es. 16,569 ; Total, Es. 1,34,359. Survey Bates, Eice, Es. 1,13,350 ; 
Varkas, Es. 15,830 ; Total, Es. 1,29,180. Waste, Es. 9,801 ; Total, 
Es. 1,38,981. 

This shows an increase of 3*8 over the assessment of the year 
of settlement according to the old system, and a small increase of 
only Es. 937 over the previous average collections of ten years. 
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BHIUNDI. 

Tlie subdivision of Bbiundi next came under revision in 1860. 
Of its 205 villages, 199 came into tbe settlement, viz., 180 Govern- 
ment, 5 imfat, and 5 sliardJcati (shared). The remaining six were 
alienated villages. Communications generally were good. Bhiundi 
was a fair local market, and Bombay was easily accessible by water 
except to the villages in the north-east near the Mahuli hills, 
which were wild, thinly peopled, inaccessible to carts, and generally 
distant from markets. 

The assessment had been revised in 1840-41 by the Collector ; 
and although there was at first a decrease of revenue, it had risen 
by 1859-60 to Es. 1,17,860 from Es. 93,800 in 1843-44. The rise 
in the last five years was partly due to the high price of grain, 
which had increased by about 60 per cent. The 199 villages were 
brought under seven classes for maximum rates of rice assessment, 
varying from Es. 3 to Es. 6, only Bhiundi itself and five neigh- 
bouring villages being in the first. The remainder were grouped 
in belts of country about five miles in width, according to distance 
from the market of Bhiundi, while, with regard to salt rice, the 
rates were regulated by distance from salt creeks and their greater 
or less exposure to the influence of the tide. The area under mhi 
cultivation was small, and its maximum rate was fixed at Es. 1|. 
No change was made in the current rate of Es. 3 for garden culti- 
vation by irrigation from rivers, wells, and tanks during the fair 
season. Lands in which vegetables were raised as a second crop 
were dealt with, as in Kalyan, by the imposition of an extra water- 
rate, the total rate not exceeding Es. 7|-. Var'kas lands were also 
assessed at three and four annas the acre. Tlie general result 
was as follows ; — 

YiiiLages, 199. 

1850-51 to 1859-60, Es. 1,13,843. Old Bates, Eice, Es. 1 ,06,470 ; 
Eabi and Garden, Es. 3,891 ; Yarkas, Es. 7,353 ; Total, Es. 1,17,714. 
Netv Bates, Eice, Es. 1,15,666 ; Eabi and Garden, Es. 3,995 ; Yar- 
kas, Es. 7,659; Total, Es. 1,27,320. Waste, Es. 7,610 ; Total, 
Es. 1,34,930. 

This shows an increase of 8T6 over the revenue of the year of 
settlement, and of 11*8 over the average of ten years previous to it. 
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SA'SHTI (SALSETTE). 

When Salsette was settled in 1861, it included the island of 
Karanja or Uran, but the soils of the latter were not classified, 
and only the fifty-three villages of the former were settled. These 
villages were grouped according to their accessibility from Bombay 
and Thana. The rates for sweet rice lands varied from Es. 6 to 
Es. 10, inclusive of water rates for lands capable of bearing a 
second crop. The salt rice rates were from Es. 4 to Es. 6. In 
garden lands bearing the cocoa palm and mango trees, a new 
method of assessment was adopted, and the rate varied from Es. 3 
to Es. 15, according to the number of trees to the acre, the full 
rates being imposed only where there were sixty or more trees to 
the acre. From their nearness to Bombay the varlcas lands were 
particularly valuable, so much so that it was worth the people’s 
while to pay the lower rice rates and keep the land for grass. 
These lands were assessed at from 8a. to Es. 3, according to 
situation. The rates for m&i lands varied from Es. If to Es. 3. 
The comparative figures of the old and new systems were as 
follows : — 



Collections. 

Survey System. 


IS^O-GO. 

1850-60. 

1859-60. 

Cultivated. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Eice 

Garden 

Yarkas 

Rs. 

1 63,600 

Rs. 

65,290 ■ 

Rs. 

53,241 

7,209 

3,648 

Rs. 

61,466 

9,923 

10,099 

Rs. 

2,535 

289 

1,818 

Rs. 

64,001 

10,212 

11,917 

Total 

63,600 

65,290 

64,098 

81,488 

4,642 

86,130 


This shows an increase of 24*8 over the average collections of 
the ten years previous to the settlement, and of 27*1 over the 
current assessment of 1859-60. 
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YASA'I (BASSEIN). 

The subdivision of Bassein (Yasai) was settled in 1862. It lies 
along the sea-coast between the Bassein creek and the Yaitarna 
river, and differs considerably in soil from the subdivisions to the 
south. Of 104 villages contained in it, all but four alienated vil- 
lages were surveyed and assessed. Its communications were good, 
as well as its markets, the Bombay and Baroda Eailway affording 
the means of easy access to Bombay. It has already been stated 
that the garden rates were revised by Mr. Williamson, the Eevenue 
Commissioner, in 1836-37. The reduction had been by about 
one-half, but had had the desired effect of bringing the whole of 
the garden lands — which at the time were mostly lying waste in 
consequence of the assessment under the dhem]) system having 
become oppressive — into cultivation, and restoring the people, 
mostly Native Christians, to a prosperous condition. The Tillages 
containing the garden lands were arranged into three groups, 
according to proximity to the market of Bassein and general pro- 
ductive powers, with rates varying from Es. 6 to Es. 8, the greatest 
increase ])eing in the second and third groups, in which at the 
former revision the assessment had been put very low, to induce 
people to cultivate the lands then waste. A small area of rahi- 
producing land had a maximum of Es. li, and varJcaSy as else- 
where, one of three or four annas. The general result was as 
stated below : — 

Yillages, 100. 

Old Bates — Old average, 1851-52 to 1860-61, Es. 97,230 ; on 
cultivation of 1860-61, Es. 1,06,440. New System — Bice, Es. 84,917; 
Oarden, Es. 29,879 ; Yai'kas and Eabi, Es. 3,851; Total, Es. 1,18,647. 
Waste, Es. 8,296 ; Total, Es. 1,26,943. 

This shows an increase of 11*4 over the total assessment according 
to the existing system, and of 22*2 over the average collections 
of the previous ten years. The inci'ease was largely due to tli<‘ 
onhaneed garden rates, which the improvement in the condition 
of the peo|)le fully justified. 
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MKRTK. 

Tlie subdivision of Mahim, wbicli is on the coast to tbe north 
of Bassein, was next undertaken, and settled in 1863. With the 
exception of the Bombay and Baroda Bail wav, which ran through 
it, its communications were not good, as they were much inter- 
rupted by salt-water creeks. There were a few fair local markets, 
and wood and rice were exported by sea to Bombay, Surat, and 
Tlniini. 165 villages were brought under settlement, of which 
all ])ut one, a shardhcdi or shared village, were under direct 
Government management. There had been no regular revision 
of assessment with tbe exception of that of the garden rates in 
■eight villages in 1863, and the rates were very unequal. The 165 
villages were divided into four classes, with maximum rates from 
Bs. 2'J to Bs. 5 b The first consisted of 65 villages along the 
coast and the Vaitarna river, the second of 43 near these and 
within a few miles of water-carriage, the third of 54 villages away 
from the river and chiefly among the hills to the east, and the 
fourth of only 3 villages at the foot of Takmak and surrounded 
by liills. The rates fixed on the garden lands showed a consider- 
able increase over those current, but were justified by the high 
value of produce and the facility of transit afforded by the railway. 
There was but little rain land, and this was assessed at a maximum 
of Ba. 1~J, as in Bassein. In most parts, except in the hills, which 
wore distant from markets, the grass was coarse, and varhas land 
was accordingly assessed at three annas near the coast, and two 
annas in the interior. The following statement shows the general 
result of the Survey settlement : — 

Ho. OF Villages, 165. 

Old rates on cultivation of 1861”-62, Es. 91,886. 

Survey Settlement CnlUvated Arcco, Bice, Es. 87,613; 

Garden, Rs. 8,486 ; Yarkas and Babi, Es. 2,908. Waste, Es. 7,629. 
Total, Bs. 106,636. 

The increase on the current assessment of 1861-62 was thus 
7*7 per cent. 
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UMAEGA'ON. 

Umargaoii, a petty division of Sanjan, tlie most nortlierly 
subdivision of the Collectorate, also lay along the sea-coast, and 
adjoined Surat. It contained sixty -nine Government villages, 
all of which were settled in 1864. It possessed several harbours 
for the export of its produce, as well as the Bombay and Baroda 
Eailway ; but the inland villages were unhealthy, and there was 
little trade. The prevailing tenure of land was the litinclahandi, 
the holdings paying lump assessments never having been mea- 
sured. The result of the Survey measurements was consequently 
to show a great inequality of assessments, and in some cases to 
raise the payments on individual holdings and villages very 
considerably. In four villages, for instance, they rose from 
Es. 633 to Es. 2,039, or over 222 per cent. The settlement, never- 
theless, quite satisfied the people. 

The villages were grouped for maximum rates of assessment 
from Es. 2 to Es. 6 into five groups, the first of which was on the 
coast, and tlie remainder less heavily assessed, as they were 
situated inland. Those on the coast were well suited to tliii 
growth of giirden crops and cocoa palms, but there were only 
ten acres under garden tillage. The maxiinuin rate was fixed 
at Es. 6, and in some of the inland villages, where vegetables 
were raised from unbuilt temporary wells in the fair season, at 
Es. 3. The varlcas had hero changed its character and become 
assimilated to that in the south of Surat, being well suited to 
the growth of the castor-oil plant. It was said to require a. three 
years’ fallow after two or three years’ crop]Ting, and an average 
rate of ten annas was accordingly imposed, payable anmuilly, 
whether a crop was raised or not. The settlement results Wisre 
as seen in the following statement: — 

No. OF VlI-LAOES, 69. 

Nonnor Bates: — Collections 1844-45 to 1863-64, Es. 42,038; 
1854-55 to 1863-64, Es. 44,786 ; 1862-63, Es. 47,792. 

Survey Settlement : — Eico, Es. 54,135 ; Varkas and Dry Crop, 
Es. 10,761; Garden and Ealn, Es. 1,759 ; Waste, Es.4121; 
Total, 1863-64, Es. 70,776. 
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Two small cesses yielding E.s. 683 were at the same time 
abolished. Exclusive of the assessment on waste, the settlement 
thus caused an increase of 39*2 per cent, over th e current 
revenue. 


KOLVAK. 

The inland subdivision of Kolvan came next under settlement 
in 1865. It lay between Muhini and the Sahyadri hills, and for the 
most part was wild and broken. It contained the petty divisions of 
Mokhiida and Vada, and the Mahalkari’s charge of Tahisri in the 
north-west, almost separated from the rest of the subdivision by a 
p>art of the Native State of Javiir. In the north of Mokhada and in 
Talasri the country was im23assable even for laden beasts, and, with 
the exception of the small portion of the north-eastern branch of 
the G. I. P. Eailway betw*een Shahpur and the reversing station 
on the Thai Ghat, there were no roads but the rudest cart tracks. 
The tenures j^eculiar to it were the ncmgarlmcli or j^lough-tax 
system of assessment, under which the holder cultivated as much 
as ho could in any position that suited him best, and paid a 
certain sum on his plough, and the JcMshanclL Under the latter 
a certain undefined quantity of rice held together with an equally 
uncertain area of varlcas constituted a man’s Iclids (equivalent to 

holding”), and paid a lump sum on the whole. At the Survey 
the two were roughly measured and thrown together into one 
Survey field, which was henceforward to be held as a whole, and 
no portion to be relinquished unless the whole was given up. 
The remainder of the varhas was measured into large numbers of 
from fifteen to thirty acres, to be taken up, on application, at the 
Survey rates of assessment. Where the ningcirhancli system pre- 
vailed, the rice land was made into I'egular numbers, as elsewhere, 
and entered in the names of the holders, and the varlcas attached 
to it measured into one large number with a lump assessment 
placed upon it, to be paid jointly by all the ryots, whose shares 
of payment were to be apportioned accoi*ding to the nuinher of 
ploughs held by each. These terms were accepted in some cases, 
and, where they were not, the j>eople were informed that the lump 
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assessment would be levied from those who cultivated the varkas, 
whether they were few or many. 

The settlement was introduced into all but ten of the 335 
villages in the subdivision, but was only sanctioned for ten instead 
of the usual thirty years, so as to expire at the same time as the 
Bhiundi settlement. The maximum rice rates were, for the more 
open parts of the country, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, and in Mokhadtt 
and Talasri Rs. 2 and Rs. 2|. The mrkas rates varied from one 
to four annas, and the best rahi land was assessed at Rs. In 
a few villages on the sides of the Sahyadris and in TaLisri blocks 
of land were marked off for dali cultivation by means of wood-ash 
manure. The average collections for the twenty years ending in 
1863-64 had amounted to Rs. 59,830, and in the last ten of these 
to Rs. 64,090. The collections had gradually risen to Rs. 70,960 
in 1868-64, and the Survey rental, as shown below, exceeded this 
by about 42 per cent. Of this Rs. 23,980 were on account of 
occupied, and Rs. 5,870 on account of assessed arable waste : — 


Assessment. 


Nature of Land. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Occnpiod. 

Es. 

Waste. 

Es. 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rice . , 

. 82,493 

72,748 

8,854 

76,602 

Rabi . . 

300 

523 

88 

561 

Yarkas . 

. 185,500 

21,419 

1,886 

23,255 

Dali , . 

. 6,100 

249 

188 

387 

Total . 

224,393 

94,939 

5,866 

1,00,805 


BHA'NU. 

> 

The subdivision of Sanjan or Bhaiiu, of which XJmarg4on 
formed a portion, was settled in 1866-67. The part of the countvy 
lying along the coast was open, with fine rice lands and good com- 
munications by sea and railroad, while the interior was rough and 
wild, with no roads. The two groups of villages, 82 in number, 
on the coast, had a population of 166 to the square mile, and the 
I'emaining 140, more inland, had only 60. The tentires of land 
were the plough-t*ax and hunddlmuli^ or lump payment on the 
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liolding, and the muddlcmdi, which was much the same as the 
latter only that the lump assessment in the latter was a commuted 
grain payment. The villages were put into five groups for assess- 
ment, with maximum rates from Us. 2 to Rs. 6. They were 
arranged according to proximity to the sea- coast and the railway. 
Cocoa-palm garden lands in the villages of Chinchni and Dhanu 
had a maximum rate of Es. 6. The rates for rabi and varJcas were 
the usual ones of Es. 1|- for the former, and four, three, and two 
annas for the latter ; four annas on the coast, and the lower rates 
in the inland villages. Eates on liquor-yielding palms were from 
four annas on the coast to three annas inland, and on date-palms 
a uniform rate of one anna a year. The general result of the 
settlement was as follows : — 

No. OF Villages, 172. 

Averages— 184^6 io 1S6B, Es. 31,037; 1856 to 3865, Es. 34,360. 
Assessment of 1864-65, Es. 45,577. Survey Settlement — Eice, 
Es. 49,142; Eabi, Es. 43; Garden, Es. 1,248; Varkas, Es. 9,156 ; 
Total, Es. 59,589. 

The increase in the year of settlement was thus 30*7, and over 
tlie average of twenty years 91 *9. This was heavy as compared 
with other districts, hut the old assessments were very irregular 
and so imperfect as not to aiford any fair criterion of what could 
bo imi) 0 sed without causing distress to the people. 


KAEANJA. 

Finally, the small division of Karanja or Uran, in the harbour 
opposite to Bom];)ay, was settled in 1866. It included the Island 
of Elephanta and Hog Island, and consisted of nineteen villages. 
The cultivation consisted mostly of sweet and salt rice lands, 
assessed at maximum rates varying from Es. 4 to Rs. 8. The 
maximum for the small area of garden land, which mostly pro- 
duced vegetables, was Es. 5, and for gardens in which cocoanuts 
and more valuable products were raised, Es. 10. The varJeas 
lauds, from their convenient situation as regards Bombay, were 
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assessed at a maxinnim of Es. 2 an acre. The effect of this settle- 
ment was to raise the revenue from H.s. 22,120 to Ks. 29,790, or 
about 35 per cent, above the previous year’s payments. 

The following statement shows at a glance the general effect 
of the Survey settlement in the whole Collectorate : — 


Subdivision. 

Old 

Settlement. 

Rs. 

New 

Settlement. 

Rs. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

Ehalapur 

50,745 

46,624 

— 

8-12 

Hasrapur 

69,308 

66,597 

— 

3-91 

Panvel . 

. 102,422 

108,664 

6*09 

— 

Kalyan . 

77,951 

80,241 

2*93 

— 

Taloja 

82,085 

102,897 

25-35 

— 

Mur bad . 

. 128,243 

129,180 

0-73 

— 

Bhiundi , 

. 113,843 

127,320 

11-83 

— 

Salsette . 

65,290 

81,488 

24-80 

— 

Bassein . 

97,230 

118,647 

22-02 

— 

Mahim 

91,886 

99,007 

7-74 

— 

XJmargaon 

44,786 

66,655 

48-83 

— 

Eolvan . 

64,091 

94,989 

48-13 

— 

San j an 

34,360 

59,589 

73-42 

— 

Bran 

22,120 

29,790 

34-67 

— 

Total 

. 10,44,360 

12,11,638 

16-01 

— 


The assessment of Government occupied land in 1854-55, when 
the Survey settlement was first introduced into 114 villages was 
Es. 9,58,270, out of which Rs, 9,48,346 were collected. The 
settlement was completed in 1865-66, when the revenue had 
risen to Es. 12,76,677, of which Es. 12,74,305 were realised. In 
1877-78, twelve years subsequently, the revenue had risen to 
Es. 12,84,479, of which Es. 12,84,207 were collected. To this 
last figure Es. 37,079, derived from quit-rents on alienated lands, 
and Es. 6,422 from grazing fees and waste lands, may be added, 
maldng a total of Es. 13,27,708. In 1881-82 it had risen to 
Es. 13,93,627, so that the effect of the settlements has clearly not 
been transient. 
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MOKHi^DA'. 

The sub-district [malidl) of MoMiada is the most remote and 
inaccessible in the Thana district, and has until now been the 
only portion of the Collectorate into wliich any regular revenue 
settlement has not been introduced. It lies inland at the foot 
and along the slopes of the Sahyadri range, and is accounted 
unhealthy except in the hot season. Of the eighty-seven villages 
originally contained in it seventeen have been transferred to the 
Vcida Taluka, thirteen have been absorbed in forest, and only 
fifty-nine, inclusive of two which are partially alienated, have 
been brought under the rough settlement described below. 

, The systems of revenue management in force previous to 1865 
were the Jclidslandi and ndngarbandL The former consisted of a 
lump assessment placed on the rice land in each man’s holding, 
supposed to cover as well the G-overnmeiit demand on a certain 
portion of land (yarlcas or sindacl) from which the rice was 
supplied with rdh (burnt wood and leaves for potash manure) 
necessary for it. The ndTigarhandi was the levy of a simple plough- 
tax without reference to any particular land in the occupancy of 
the person assessed to it. In that year the rice and portion of 
sindad appertaining to it was roughly measured off as held by 
each individual, and the rest of the varhas was divided off inbo 
large Survey fields, to be taken up for cultivation as required. 
No prohibition against the cultivation of the associated portions 
of mrlcas appears to have been given, although the arrangement 
was meant to put a stop to further encroachment on varlcas outside 
them for rdh purposes, and the result has been that the portions 
of land allotted for it are no longer used to procure the necessary 
manure, and Grovernment forest and varhas lands are resorted to. 
In the ndngarhandi or plough- tax villages contracts were made 
with the headmen for the payment of fixed sums for their 
villages, and the distribution of these sums on the ploughs of 
individual cultivators was left to the mutual agreement of the 
people. The contracts with the headmen were called mdl-mahtd. 
The arrangement, as was to be expected, was unsatisfactory, but, 
with some modifications made to meet dijficulties that arose from 
time to time, remained in force up to 1890. 
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Progress towards a more settled system of cultivation has been 
very small, and the Survey and ordinary Eevenue Officers are of 
opinion that the condition of the country is as yet too back- 
ward to admit of the introduction of a regular Survey settlement. 
The general rise in the value of agricultural produce in other 
parts of the country has not affected Mokhada, for the wild 
tribes who constitute the bulk of its poi^ulation do not sell, but 
barter the grain they produce, and the salt and salt fish which 
they mostly receive in exchange have risen in price equally with the 
grain. Under these circumstances only a partial revision of the 
arrangements made in 1865 has been carried out. The assessment 
placed on rice lands remains as it was, such portions of the laud 
as have been allowed to relapse into jungle having been divided 
off and excluded. The settlement thus becomes one of mrJcas 
lands only. Prom the fluctuating character of cultivation in these 
lands it has been found impossible to ascertain the exact area in 
occupation, and the incidence of the rates proposed can therefore 
be calculated only very a]>proximately. It has been measured out 
into regular Survey fields, of sizes varying from ten to twenty 
acres in level land near the villages to thirty to fifty in jungly 
lauds near the Ghats or large hills. These have been subdivided 
according to present occupancy, or what is claimed by the people, 
and the remainder of the land recorded as Government waste, 
available for cultivation. That portion of it which has a good 
depth of soil, is capable of cultivation regularly every year, and 
produces good crops of pulse, has been assessed at maximum 
rates of five or six annas per acre, and the inferior descriptions, 
which require more or less fallow, have been similarly assessed at 
four annas. The general financial result is, that whereas under 
the previous settlement 78,531 acres were recoi'ded as assessed at, 
Es- 7,679, the arable area is now shown as 79,045 acres, assessed 
at Rs. 13,131, an average of 2a. 8p. per acre. The increase, of 
71 per cent, thus anived at is, of course, nominal, and tliere can 
I)e no doubt of the extreme moderation of the assessment. The 
climate is extremely well suited to the crops grown, some of which 
arc the best in quality of the whole of the Konkau, and are 
exported to the (isiimated value of Es. 14,500. There is never 
any failure of rain such as to cause distress, and to this it may 
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be added that, owing to the large area of waste, there is ample 
room for fallow when required, and every facility for procuring 
ash- manure. 

Statistics prepared by the Revenue Department, which are not 
entirely reliable, show that since 1864-65 the number of houses 
has increased from 11 tiled to 72, and from 2,238 thatched to 
4,924. Agricultural cattle, it is estimated, have more than 
doubled, and there is a considerable number of milch cattle and 
their young. Ploughs have increased from 1,001 to 1,653, this 
being the only trustworthy item in the statistical returns. Popu- 
lation, according to the village records of 1864-65, amounted to 
11,060 souls, and by a Be venue Census in 1834-85 to 25,155, a 
rat(.i of increase that can hardly be believed in. The present 
backward state of the wdiole tract of country may be judged of 
l:)y the fact that there are no roads in it and no carts, traffic being 
carried on by means of pack-bullocks on beaten tracks. This 
settlement has not been guaranteed for the usual period of thirty 
y«;ars, but is to last until 1894-95, when the adjacent Talukas of 
Vada and Shahimr will come under revision. 

The thirty years for which the Survey settlements were guaran- 
teed not having (‘xpired, those settlements have not come under 
I'cvisioii in any part of the Oollectorate. 
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KOLAB A. 


The district of Kolaba lies to the south of Bombay, between the 
Indian Ocean and the Sahyadri range, and, with the exception of 
where the State of Bhor, belongingto the Pant Sachin, intervenes, 
occupies the whole belt of country between 17° 50' and 18° 50' 
'N. lat. and 72° 55' and 78° 43' E. long. Its area is about 1,500 
square miles, and the density of its population 254 to the square 
mile. It is bounded on the north by Bombay Harbour and by 
the Thaiui Oollectorate, and on the south by the State of Jinjira 
or Habsiin and the district of Batnagirf, with which it forms 
what is known as the Southern Konkan. It contains the follow- 
ing five subdivisions, viz. Alibagh, Pen, Eolui, Mangaon, and 
Mahad. It is about seventy miles in length from north to south, 
and from fifteen to thirty miles in width. 

Two villages in the present subdivision of Mahad, together 
with Biinkot, or Port Victoria, as it was for many years called, 
were ceded by the Peshva to the British in 1756. On the over- 
throw of the Peshva in 1818 the old subdivisions of S;inksi, 
Rajpuri, and Raigad, included in the present Pen, Mangaon, and 
Malnid, also came into British possession ; and finally in 1840 the 
Kohiba State, or Arigria’s Kolaba, as it was termed, lapsed on the 
death without heirs of Raghoji Aiigria. To this were added the 
subdivision of Aliliagh and part of Eoha, with some villages in 
Panvel and Karjat, now belonging to the Thana Oollectorate. 
Por some time after 1818 Sfuiksi, Rajpuri, and Raigad formed 
the northern portion of the Ratnagiri Collectorate, but were 
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transferred to Thana when the latter was made a Princii^al 
Collectorate in 1830. After 1840 Kolaba was for some time 
under a Political Superintendent, and in 1844 was emhodied in 
British territory and brought tinder the Regulations. In 1853 
the Kolaba Agency and the other subdivisions were combined as 
the Kolabii Sub-collectorate, which in 1869 became a full Col- 
lectorate, as it now is. 

Of the 1,064 villages in the Collectorate, 79 are alienated, 500 
are directly managed by Grovernment officers, and 485 through 
the medium of Khots, or hereditary revenue farmers, whose 
origin is more i>articularly described under the Ratiiagiri Col- 
lectorate ; 7 of the 485 are under izdfat Khots, originally holding 
on service tenure as hereditary district officers, and the remainder 
under ordinary Khots. Eeclamation of land from the sea is carried 
out to a considerable extent in this part of the country, the right 
of the shllotrl levy, or special fees exacted for the purpose of 
keeping the necessary embankments in repair, being sometimes 
Iield by private individuals and sometimes under the hiddrgi 
system, that is, by associations of holders. Where the right 
]>elougs to Government the value of the fees to be exacted for 
tlie purpose has been merged in the assessment of the land, and 
the repairs are carried out under the supervision of Government 
officers. 

For several years from 1800 the revenues of Port Victoria or 
Banlcoi; w<ire s( 3 parately reported to the Court of Directors in the 
Bom])ay Revenue despatches as follows : — 


1800-1 

Rh. 

. 11, 8M 

1813-14 . 

Rs. 

. 14,531 

1808-0 . 

. 11,403 

1814-15 . 

. 14,293 

1800-10 . 

. 11,402 

1815-16 . 

. 13,787 

1810-11 . 

. 11,585 

1810-17 . 

. 12,903 

1811-12 . 

. 13,500 

1817-18 . 

. 38,134* 

1812-13 . 

. 14,495 

1818-19 . 

. 818,624* 


Afti^r th (3 latter year ilxc separate revenues of Port Victoria 
disappear from the accounts, being merged in those of the 
Southern Koukan. 


* Tho incroaBo wan duo to accosHion of torritory from the Poshva’s coseionB, 
and tnuiBfor from tho North Koiikan. 


17 * 
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As in Thana and Eatnagfri, the rates and system of collecting 
the revenue prevalent under ISTative rule remained unaltered, 
except that in 1824 and the succeeding years Talatis, or village 
accountants, were appointed to the directly managed Government 
villages. Owing to the inefBieiency of the village headmen, who 
were mere ciphers, the whole of the administration fell into the 
hands of the Talatis, and the interests of the State suffered to 
some extent on account of their dishonesty. Another cause for 
the depressed condition of these villages was the difficulty of 
procuring tenants, who preferred to hold land in Jchoti villages 
because in them they were assisted by advances of seed and 
money for agricultural purposes, which were not given by Govern- 
ment. To remedy this state of affairs the l^l^ting out 

villages on lease for several years on gradually increasing rentals 
was, on the recommendation of the Collector of Thana, Mr. Eeid, 
introduced and extended, so that by 1836 over a hundred villages 
were so farmed out. 

With regard to hhoti villages, Government had in 1825 come 
to the conclusion that, whatever may have been their origin, their 
hereditary rights had been so long acknowledged that it would be 
impolitic to interfere with them, and that it would be advisable, 
without disturbing these, as far as possible to secure the rights 
of other classes. If it could be established that in the time of 
I^rdna Fadnavis the Dhdrakaris, or tenants of j>ermanent occu- 
pancy, paid at a certain rate, the Khot should be called on to 
prove his right to any extra levy he might claim to make. If no 
regular rate of payment could be ascertained, all that could 1)0 
done for the present would be to prevent the Khot from levying 
more than he had for the last few years ; and in case of a Dhara- 
kari claiming a greater indulgence, to direct him also to prove 
his right. Where agreements between the parties were in exist- 
ence, as they appeared to be in Severndroog (Ratnagfrf Col- 
lectorate), they must be acted up to, and a system of registration 
adopted with a view to 2>5^ovent further encroachments on eithth* 
•side. If any reduction were given to a Dh/irakari, a similar 
allowance must be made in the Khot’s payment to Government. 
In the case of TJpris or Ardhelis (tenants from other villages or 
tenants at will paying 50 per cent, grain rents) there did not 
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seem to be any usufructuary right, and it was unnecessary to 
interfere in their favour. If favourable terms were granted them 
in huldrgi (directly managed) villages, the Khots would be forced 
to offer equal advantages for fear of losing them as tenants. It 
was desirable that the Khots should commute their rights to 
demand labour from their tenants into money payments, but this 
was not a matter that pressed at present, as neither Ehots nor 
tenants appeared to desire it. Matters would be improved by 
the appointment of village accountants p?ad from the Treasury, 
and the gradual introduction of a survey. The appointment of 
Patels or headmen in huldrgi villages was also approved, but 
not in those under Khots. 

No systematic revision of assessment was attempted in this part 
of the country until 1836-37, when the matter was entrusted to 
Mr. J. M. Davies, who had already been engaged in such opera- 
tions in the subdivision of Murbad. At this period, of the 167 
villages in the subdivision 70 were managed directly by G-overn- 
ment officers, 57| were held by Khots, and 20^ were leased for 
short periods. There were two hinds of higlia in use, the larger, 
of twenty-five ])ancls, equivalent to about an acre, in alienated and 
cash-rent villages, and the smaller, of twenty '}mnds, or four-fifths 
of an acre, in hiiltmji and leased villages. The cash rates were 
moderate, but the grain levies heavy. Mr. Davies found that 
the assessments were on the whole heavier in Saiiksi than in the 
other two subdivisions of Bajpuri and Raigad. The Dharakaris, 
or permanent occupancy tenants, were taxed heavily, and the con- 
dition of the yearly tenants, both of the Khots and the Dharakaris, 
was still worse. They seldom received more than two-fifths of 
the crop, even in fields which they themselves had converted fi'om 
dry-crop into rice lands. Khots were in the habit of demanding 
an extra share of grain instead of the unpaid labour they could 
exact, and charged 25 per cent, interest on money loans and 
50 per cent, on advances of grain. In the other two subdivisions, 
although the assessment was heavy, more land appeared to be 
held than was charged for, and the tax was thus lightened ; in 
this, however, the Collector did not concur. The pressure of 
pojmlation on the soil was the real explanation of the excessive 
assessment being borne. He proposed that a regular survey should 
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be irLtroduced, tlie rates reduced, and the numerous cesses, wHcb 
amounted in Sanksi to Es. 23,180, in Eajpuri to Es. 27,632, and 
in Eaigad to Es. 26,984, should be abolished. In handing on the 
correspondence to Government the Eevenue Commissioner sup- 
ported the proposal for a survey and settlement, on the introduc- 
tion of which the unpaid labour tax might be abolished. Of the 
other cesses those unconnected with land might be abolished at 
once, but the remainder must remain until the settlement. On 
these I'eports the commencement of a survey in Sanksi was sanc- 
tioned, but was not carried out, and only a revision of assessment 
was made. 

These proceedings of Mr. Davies appear to have been carried 
on from 1838-39 to 1840-41 without any sanction from Govern- 
ment, and were, to a certain extent, disapproved both by the 
Collector and the Eevenue Commissioner. The latter reported that 
the old assessments were very complicated, some being levied in 
money and some in kind, and it was difficult to ascertain to which 
of the two any particular land was subject. They were heavy and 
oppressive, and tlie condition of the people was bad. The system 
adopted in the revision had been to assess villages in groups at 
the same rates, instead of assessing the lands of villages according 
to the capability of the soil at different rates, as should have been 
done, for the soil in the Konkan was as variable as it was else- 
where. It was true that the general weight of assessment had 
been lightened, but it had not been equalized, and the poorest 
ryots had to pay the same rates as the wealthiest, who possessed 
the best lands. The reduction made was one of 33 per cent., and 
the’ cultivation of the small area that was still waste would not 
make up the deficiency in the revenue. The assessment, accord- 
ing to Mr. Davies’s proposals, would amount to Es. 38,471 on the 
average area under cultivation, whereas the current grain rents at 
the average commutation rates for ten years would bring in 
Es. 53,977. Even with the heavy reduction proposed there was 
no certainty that further remissions would not be asked for. For 
the sweet rice [lands of Sanksi one uniform rate of Es. 4 la. per 
higha was proposed, whereas, according to the average commu- 
tation rates, they had paid from Es. 6 to Es. 9 9a. The Pandhar- 
peslias even had paid Es. 5. The land bore two crops, and the 
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markets for disposal of produce were good. There would be an. 
additional burden on the revenue from Government having to pay 
the claims of hereditary officers, to meet which a separate levy 
had hitherto been made. The Collector also objected to the 
proposed rates as being too low ; and on all these considerations 
the Eevenue Commissioner hesitated to recommend the proposals 
for sanction, but was met by the difficulty that the rates had 
already been in force for three years. In reply Government pro- 
nounced Mr. Davies’s proceedings most unjustifiable, and, con- 
curring with the Eevenue Commissioner that there was no occasion 
for the proposed reductions, only sanctioned them as far as the 
past was concerned, and directed that the old rates should be 
reverted to. 

In 1843 a few villages in this subdivision were selected by the 
Eevenue Commissioner for revision of assessment by means of 
Panchayats. This resulted in higher rates than Mr. Davies’s 
being proposed in rich villages, and lower in poor ones ; all the 
proposals were below the ten years’ average rates. The rates 
varied from Es. 4 to Es. for sweet rice lands, and for salt rice 
from Es. 3 in the second class to Es. 3 2a. and Es. 3 10a. in the 
first. Eevision, in the remainder of the villages, it was thought, 
might be carried out by the Mdmlatdar under the supervision of 
the Assistant Collector. These proposals were sanctioned by 
Government. 

No attempt was made to revise the assessments in the Eajpuri 
and Eaigad subdivisions until the regular Survey revision was 
introduced in 1854. 

In 1841, the year after the lapse of the Kohiha State, the system 
of levying assessments in kind in Alibagh and other territories 
that had belonged to it was put a stop to, and the grain rents 
were commuted into cash payments, to be fixed annually according 
to the market prices ruling in January and February. Yarious 
cesses, of the value of about Es. 35,000, were also by degrees 
abolished, but otherwise no change in the system of revenue man- 
agement was made for several years. 

In 1843 the system of levying Es. 3 a head on Th/ikurs culti- 
vating varlcas by dali (wood-ash manure) cultivation within the 
limits of their own villages, and Es. 2 outside those limits in the 
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Nagothana (Nagotna) division of Sanksi, was ckanged to a 
general levy of Es. 3, as it was found tliat they generally resided 
in kamlets near the limits of several villages, and did much 
damage to the forests. At the same time Government ordered 
that remissions should not be granted to the Khots in Sanksi and 
elsewhere in the Thana Collectorate, as they were not given in 
Ratnagiri, and disapproved of the Collector having lowered the 
commutation rate by Es. 3 below the current market value with a 
view to induce them and the Dharakaris to give remissions to 
their sub-tenants. 

With the exception of a revision of rates in a small area of 
garden lands in Eevdanda, in the Alibagh subdivision, carried out 
with the aid of Panchayats by the Political Agent in 1851, and in 
the following year in the salt rice lands of the same subdivision 
on the left bank of the Nagothana creek, the land revenue admi- 
nistration was carried on on the old Native system until the in- 
troduction of the regular Survey settlement between 1854 and 
1866 ; and for the years 1837-38 to 1852-53 the revenue averaged 
Es. 4,06,190. The rice lands were divided into four classes. The 
first in soil not liable to be flooded by salt water, and having a 
considerable depth of sweet land fitted to produce sweet rice ; the 
second in soil liable to be flooded and with a salt subsoil near the 
surface, growing for the most part salt rice, but occasionally 
sweet; the third in land liable to be constantly flooded, and 
growing salt rice only ; and the fourth in salt soil that had never 
been cultivated. The fifty-six villages in this tract were divided 
into four groups, according to their productiveness as ascertained 
from the average of the ten previous years, distance from market 
having apparently not entered into the calculation. These rates 
of assessment per higlia varied from E. 1 to Es: 3. These rates on 
the whole ^^ppear to have worked well, and the people were re- 
ported by the Collector in 1856 to be in such thriving condition 
as to prefer to pay their whole rent at once instead of ])y instal- 
ments. In these villages the custom of the villagers turning out 
in a body to repair the rice embankments when endangered by 
floods, and being rewarded with a drink of liquor, was continued 
by order of Government, on the recommendation of the Political 
Agent, The cost of making the ordinary repairs was defrayed 
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from tlie levy of a mamid of rice per higlia, received by Govern- 
ment in cases in wliicli the reclamation was made by the State, 
and by Shilotridars, or private owners of reclamations, when the 
reclamation was private property. 

In 1852 the Kolaba Agency was abolished, and the four sub- 
divisions of Alibagh, Silnksi, Rajpuri, and Eaigad were formed 
into the Sub-collectorate of Kolaba. [Nothing was done to 
ameliorate the condition of the tenants in the hlioti villages, who 
were reported in 1856 to have been reduced to the most abject 
dependence and poverty. In this year the revision of assessment 
according to the Survey system was commenced in the Alibagh 
subdivision, which was then divided into Underi in the north and 
Revdanda in the south, of which the latter was first revised. It 
contained seventy-seven villages, of which three were alienated. 
In these the unarable exceeded the arable land by about 5,000 
acres. The assessment under the old system was based on a 
grain rent, commuted into a cash j)ayment every year according to 
the prices ruling in January and February. A maximum rate in 
rice of Rs. 7 was adopted on the standard of ten maunds an acre, 
this being estimated to be about one-fifth of the yield ; and it was 
converted into a money rate at Rs. 14 the Icliandi (candy of twenty 
maunds), the average for the past ten years having been about 
Rs. 13. Lands yielding two crops were assessed at three annas an 
acre extra. In seven outlying villages the maximum was reduced 
to Rs. 6. For salt rice the highest rates were Rs. 4| and Rs. 5. 
Dry-crop land producing rabi crops was assessed as in Panvel and 
Xasriipur at a maximum of Rs. 1-|- ; garden lands producing the 
cocoa-palm were assessed, according to quality, from Rs. 8 to 
Rs, 12, and those trees in them that were used for ta|)ping it was 
proposed should pay an extra rate of Rs. 2 per tree. 

In 1855““56 the revenue from garden lands had amounted to 
Rs. 16,350, of which Rs. 2,040 were credited to excise and the rest 
to land revenue. Under the Survey settlement the tree cess alone 
almost came up to this amount. The varlkas lands were of small 
extent, and were assessed at from one and a haH to four annas 
an acre. The general result of the settlement was as follows ; — 
Revenue under Old System : — Twenty-one years, Rs. 78,110 ; 
Ten years, Rs. 75,740; 1855-56, Rs. 92,110. 
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Survey System: — Cultivated, Es. 77,174; Waste, Es. 2,862 ; 
Liquor trees, Es. 16,234; Total, Es. 96,270. 

The total increase was thus 4| per cent, above the revenue of 
1855-56, 27 per cent, above the ten years’, and 23 j)er cent, above 
the twenty-one years’ average revenue. 


ALIBAGH. 

The Underi subdivision of Alibagh was next revised. It con- 
tained ISO villages, of which two were wholly and two partially 
alienated. Of the 124 left, 57 were the salt rice villages on the 
hTiigothana creek which had been settled in 1852-53, and the 
lease of twenty years in which was still running. They were, 
however, re-measured, and the large blocks into which they had 
been divided were cut up into ordinary Survey fields. The existing 
assessments in the remaining villages were based on a survey of 
Aingria’s ; but this was found to be very incorrect, as the 7,786 
nominal higJias of 34,844 square feet %vere found to measure 9,273 
acres of 43,560 square feet. The existing rates were also very 
uneven, and in some cases excessively heavy. The commuted 
grain rents ranged from a value of Es. 4 to Es. 12 3a. The 
villages were now grouped for maximum rates of rice assess- 
ment into four classes. The first was one of twelve rich villages 
in the north of the subdivision, well known for the productive 
qualities of their lands, and possessing easy means of communi- 
cation with Bombay through the j)orts of Eevas and Mandva. 
The maximum in these, inclusive of second crop rate, was fixed 
at Es. 7J. The second group, not quite so favourably situated, 
consisted of forty-three villages, and had a inaxinmin of Rs. 7. 
In the third were eight villages near the Sagargad hills, incon- 
veniently situated for water-carriage, with a maximum of Es. 6 ; 
and the lowest, with one of Es. 5, comprised the remaining six, 
lying among the spurs of the Sagargad hills, and most of them 
unreadialde by carts. The area of garden land was small, and 
the gardens not being so productive nor so well stocked as 
those of Revdaiida, the maximum rate proposed was rather 
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lower than that in the latter, viz. at Es. 10 instead of Es. 12* 
As in Eevdanda, trees that were tapped were to pay Es. 2 extra. 
The general result of the revision will be seen from the following 
statement : — 

Old System : — Ten years’ average (1847-57), Es. 54,062 j 1857, 
Es. 66,441. 

Survey System: — Eice, Es. 56,315 ; Eabi, Es. 967 ; Garden, 
Es. 3,425 ; Varkas, Es. 3,254 ; Total, Es. 63,961. 

This was less than the revenue of 1857 under the old system 
by Es. 2,480, or 3*7 per cent., but exceeded ten years’ average by 
Es. 9,899, or 18*3 per cent. 

When the remaining rates were approved by Government, 
sanction was not given to the proposal wdth regard to trees tapped 
for juice pending further repjort by the Sub-collector. The system 
of an extra tax to be paid on each tree tapped in addition to the 
land rate was in force in Eevdanda fort, and carried with it the 
right to distil the liquor and sell it in certain places. The Sub- 
collector proposed a tax of E. 1 in place of Es. 2, for fear of 
reducing the Bhandaris (professional toddy- drawers) to destitu- 
tion, each drawer in addition to take out a license for distilling. 
The Superintendent of Survey accordingly substituted three rates 
of E. li, 1;}, and 1 for his former proposal of Es. 2. Under 
this proposal each person engaging to pay for trees to be tapped 
would have to take out a license for the whole number of trees be 
engaged for, but no license -would be given for less than fifteen 
trees. They would have a right to sell the liquor in the garden 
villages, but not in the rest of the subdivision, where there would 
be sepjarate farms. The suiqdus liquor of the gardens would be 
taken by the farmers at a fixed rate of a rupee for 25 seers. The 
pi’oposals would enhance the revenue of 1856-57 by about Es. 13,000. 
The Sub-collector’s proposals were not sanctioned, and those of the 
Superintendent, as supported by the Eeveimc Commissioner, were 
ordered to be tried as an experiment for three years. 
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PEN. 

Sanksi, tke present Pen and Nagothana, came under revision 
in 1858. It contained 198 villages, of wliick 20 were alienated. 
Of the Government villages 55 produced only salt rice. In 
Hagothana tke assessment of tlie sweet-rice lands was a grain 
rent, annually commuted into a money payment ; but in tbe 
remainder of tbe subdivision money rents bad been introduced? 
with a few exceptions, before tbe commencement of British rule* 
Tbe revision carried out in 1843-44 in a few villages by tbe 
Eevenue Commissioner’s order bad been found to necessitate 
tbe granting of considerable remissions on account of tbe un- 
certain nature of salt rice cultivation, but tbe rates were said 
not to be too heavy. Tbe people were found to be generally 
well off, except in some of tbe Jchoti villages, partly owing to 
tbe employment tbe ryots found in tbe large salt-works at Pen 
when they bad no field-work to do. A good deal of tbe land 
was in tbe bands of Brahmins and money-lenders, who cul- 
tivated them by means of sub-tenants. On tbe whole, accord- 
ingly, the Superintendent did not consider the assessment 
required to be lowered. Excluding tbe fifty-five salt rice 
villages, in which tbe maximum rates were Es.4 and Es. 4-|-, 
about 8 per cent, higher than tbe realisations of tbe pre- 
vious ten years, tbe 123 Government villages were divided 
into five groups. Tbe first of these, with a maximum rate of 
Es. 7, consisted of thirty-eight villages within easy reach of 
Nagotbana. Tbe second, tbe maximum in which was Es. 6, 
included forty-nine villages, some round tbe town of Pen and 
others near tbe Apta ci'cek. Tbe rate of tbe third group, of six 
villages on tbe borders of Panvel, was placed at Es. 5, as in that 
subdivision. A maximum of Es. 4|' was given to a group of 
twenty-three villages from fifteen to eighteen miles to the north- 
east of Pen, and one of Es. 4 to tbe remaining nine wild villages 
separated from the rest of tbe subdivision by a belt of tbe Pant 
Sacbir’s territory. Eahi crops were only grown in a small area 
of 223 acres, which were assessed at a maximum of E. 1 There 
were only five or six acres of garden land, assessed at a maximum 
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of Es. 3. The varlcas was all measured and classified and assessed 
at three and four annas. The general result will he seen below: — 

Old System:— Ten years (1847-57), Es. 1,21,411; 1856-57, 
Es. 1,35,954. 

Survey System: — Eice, Es. 125,936; Eahi, Es. 184; Garden, 
Es. 10 ; Varkas, Es. 6,320 ; Total, Es. 1,32,450. 

This gave an increase over the revenue of 1856-57 under the 
existing system of 2*8 per cent., and over the average of the 
previous ten years of 8*8 per cent. At the time of settlement 
there were only 284 acres of Government rice land lying waste. 

The fifty-four Ichoti villages were included in this settlement. 
In these the Khots were to continue as superior holders, and pay 
as their rent the full Survey assessment of their villages. The 
rights of Dharakaris were, of course, fully secured to them in 
these villages, and the Khots were forbidden to levy from their 
sub-tenants more than 50 per cent, above the Survey assessment 
of their holdings. Two-thirds of this amount were to be com- 
muted into grain rents at the rate of one maund of rice for every 
rupee of the Survey assessment, and the remaining one- third was 
to be paid in cash. One of their number was to be appointed by 
the Khots as manager every year, and to furnish security for 
the payment of the rental. The whole number were to serve as 
managers by turns. The Khots, being frequently in the habit 
of making large advances to their sub-tenants for food, clothing, 
and other necessaries, such as the performance of caste ceremonies, 
very naturally objected to the limit of 50 per cent, beyond the 
Survey assessment that they were to be allowed to levy from 
them ; but Government refused to give assistance in the levy of 
any higher rate. This was part of the system of interference 
between landlord and tenant sanctioned by Government which led 
to the prolonged sufferings of the people under the litigation, 
only finally ended by the passing of the Khoti Act of 1880. 

Some of the Khots in Ndgothana in the first instance refused 
to sign the leases offered to them, but finally agreed on certain 
modifications being made in some of the conditions. It had been 
at first provided that the existing terms should be adhered to if 
the Khots and their tenants consented. If this had been con- 
tinued, much of the subsequent trouble would have been avoided ; 
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but it was modified into tbe 50 per cent, beyond tbe Survey rents 
mentioned above. For arclhel or tirdhel tenants, who ordinarily 
paid one-half or one-third of the gross produce, it was proposed 
that for the future 33 and 25 per cent, respectively beyond the 
Survey rent should be paid. With this arrangement the Khots 
were said to be contented, but the ryots were not. Consequently 
no record of future payments was made and the Khots were left 
to make their own arrangements, themselves paying the full 
Survey rental. The Government Eesolution in which these i)ro- 
posals were reviewed stated that the Khots had a hereditary 
right to realise the revenues of their villages, and manage them. 
They were consequently the Survey occupants, but Government 
had the power to make periodical surveys and revise the terms 
on which the Khots were to hold the villages. In default of 
passing the usual annual agreement the Khots would lose their 
management, and were thus dependent on the liberality of 
Government, as their rents might be raised so as to leave the 
Khots nothing. No legislation was therefore required to enable 
Government to carry out a settlement which should bo fair to 
both sides. In case of a Khot not agreeing to the proposed 
settlement the Collector should attach his village, and under his 
management it could be seen wdicther the proposed terms were 
fair or not, and if they were found not to be so they could be 
modified. If it was found that any rights of the tenants which 
could be established in a civil court would be interfered with by 
the proposed rate of 50 per cent, beyond the Survey rental as the 
limit of the Khofs demands, the Government demand should be 
lowered rather than the long-enjoyed j)riviloges of the tenants 
should be encroached iipon. With regard to the proposed in- 
crease of 50 per cent, it was understood that the Survey assess- 
ment was about one-fifth or six-thirtieths of the gross produce, 
an increase of 50 per cent, on which would bring the tenants^ 
payments up to nine-thirtieths, or nearly one-third of the gross 
produce, whilst an increase of 33 per cent, would raise them 
to eight-thirtieths, which would leave 5 per cent, more of the 
gross produce to the tenants. The difference was trifling, and 
the restriction of the Khots’ demands to 50 j>er cent, beyond 
the Survey rental was so advantageous to the ryots that Govern- 
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nient ^vere unwilling to risk the success of the settlement hj 
withholding that limit. The Eesolution went on to state that 
the question of one rate of limitation or the other need, however, 
not be deeidecl for all cases, but might be fixed at the settlement 
on a consideration of the rates in force and the profits realised 
in the past bj the Khots. The ryots need not be told what rate 
of increase had been allowed or what the Survey rates were ; only 
the maximum leviable by the Khot need be communicated to 
them, and the lump rentals payable by the Khots might he 
reduced to save them from loss. This Eesolution has been quoted, 
not on account of any practical adyaiitage to be derived from the 
discussion of the question in the present day, but to show in what 
complications Government became involved by interfering in the 
aiTangeiuents bite^r se of landlords and tenants. 

It was decided in another Government Eesolution in the same 
year, that if during the Collector’s charge of a hhoti village con- 
tinuous inismanagenient on the part of the Khot should he 
proved, t.lic village necnl not be restored to the latter. The interim 
profits hoionged to the State, and not to the Khot ; they should 
b<.j credited to Government. It would rest with Government, 
ai'tcr ttikiug all the circumstances into consideration, to decide 
wbetlnu- ihc profits should be forfeited or the management 
n‘stored, as when the Khot’s possession had once been inter- 
rupted, the State, from which the Khot derived his right, might 
make what arrangement for future management it might con- 
8id<‘r best. In order still further to emphasize the position taken 
up, that; a. Khc)t is a hereditary farmer during the pleasure of 
Governiiu'ut, a definition somewhat contradictory in terms, 
another Eesolution (No. 4,171, of the 23rd November, 1863) laid 
down that no Khot could force Go ver ament to acknowledge as a 
Jvliot any person to whom he chose to alienate his farm, and that 
on a Kliot dying without heirs, a mortgagee of his farm would 
have no claim on it, and it might be resumed by Government. 
Orders wt;re issued that if this was disputed the matter might be 
tried in iluj court, s of hiw. On a representation from the Eevenue 
CommissiomT that such transfers had been recognized for half a 
eentury, this had to 1)0 modified hi 1865. 
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EA'JPUEI. 

E{ijpuri, corresponding to tlie present subdivision of Eoba and 
part of Mangaon, was settled in 1862-63. Of its 238 villages six 
were wholly and one partly alienated ; and of the remainder the 
greater proportion were held on the Tchoti tenure. The villages of 
the petty division of Nizampur in its eastern part were not included 
in the above. The general revenue system was that of grain rents 
commuted yearly into cash payments according to prevailing prices. 
The rice lands were noted for their fertility ; and in addition to 
the town of Eoha, whence rice was exported to Bombay and the 
Eatnagiri ports, there were ports at Mandad and Goregaon. Twelve 
villages grew only salt rice, which was assessed at maximum rates 
of Es. 5 and Es. 4|. The lands of three other villages were sub- 
merged, so that for the sweet rice settlement only 217 were left. 
For thirty villages of unusual fertility, and within five miles of 
Eoha, a maximum rate of Es, 7.J was proposed, the villages con- 
stituting the first group for assessment. The second group, of 
sixty-four villages, with a maximum of Es. 7, lay some of them 
between six and ten miles of Eoha ; and others round the town of 
Tala, a Mahalhari’s station, and along the Eevdanda and Jin j fra 
creeks. The third group of eighty-one villages, mostly in the 
centre of the subdivision, had rates of Es. 6r} and Es. 6, The 
remaining forty-two were in two groups of forty and two villages 
respectively, with maximum rates of Es. 5, and 4, and lay 
in a wiki part of the country near Nizampur, distant from markets, 
and were not easy of access. For rabi lands a maximum rate of 
one rupee was proposed, and others of four and three annas for 
varhis, according to situation. The grass grown in the latter had 
no good market. All these rice rates were subsequently raised by 
two annas in the rupee. The general result of the settlement is 
exliibited in the subjoined statement. 

Averiigo under Old System : — Twenty years, Es. l,3rS,000 j Ten 
years, Es. 1,50,000 ; Collections of 1861-62, Es. 1,69,196. 

Survey A ssossment : —Cultivation — ^Eice, Es. 1,42,233 ; Eabi, 
Es. 857; Varkas, Es. 11,348; Total, Es. 1,54,438. mate, 
Es. 3,958 ; Total, Es. 1,58,396. 
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On tlie reYenne of 1861-62 the settlement showed a rednction 
of 8*7 per cent., and on the averages of ten and twenty years in- 
creases respectively of 2*8, and 13*8. 

In 1861-62 the remaining portion of Eajpnri, that included in 
the petty division of Nizampur, came under revision. Of the 
eighty -nine villages one whole one and half the revenues of seven 
others were alienated. Its communications were inferior, the road 
from Hagothana to Mahahleshwar, which passed through some of 
the western villages, being the only cart-road within its limits. 
Most of the produce found its way to Groregaon, Mahad, and 
Poona on pack bullocks. The fluctuations in its revenue had been 
great, in consequence of changes in the annual grain commutation 
rates. For instance, in 1852-58, when the rate was Es. 8, the 
revenue was Es. 24,680 ; and in 1859-60, when it had risen to 
Es. 22, about the same area of cultivation yielded Es. 47,830. No 
revision of assessment had been made since the district came 
under British rule. The measurements shown in the accounts 
were those of a survey said to have been made by a Mamlatdar of 
Eajpuri in 1784-85. According to this the area of rice under 
cultivation had largely increased. The grouping into classes for 
maximum rates of assessment was determined by distance from 
markets. Niziimpur itself, with a few villages round it, and others 
on the Mahiiblcshwur road, formed the first class with a maximum 
of Es. 6. The next two groups, bordering on this, and lying 
towards the Sahyiidxi range, were assessed at Es. 5 and Es. 4 ; and 
the fourth, lying near that range, in a wild country in which crops 
w< 3 rc exposed to damage by pigs and other wild animals, had a 
maximum of only Es. 3. The area in which dry crops could be 
grown was small, and the soil poor. Its highest rate was a rupee 
the acre. The varhas was extensive, but as there was no market 
for grass, was only used for the cultivation of inferior hill grains. 
Its general maximum was four annas, but in three villages, of 
winch the lands were productive, it was raised to six annas. 

Tlie general result of the revision was as follows : — 

Old System: — Twenty years’ average, 1841-42 to 1860-61, 
Rs. 88,500; Ten years’ average, 1851-52 to 1860-61, Es. 40,564 ; 
1860-61, Es. 47,783. 


VOIi. I. 
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Revision Eates : — Eice, Es. 31,470 ; Eabi, Es. 632 ; Varkas, 
Es. 4,408 ; Total, Es. 36,510 ; Waste, Es. 6,309. 

This showed a decrease of rather over 5 per cent, on the 
average of twenty years, of not quite 10 per cent, on that of ten 
years, and of 23*6 on the revenue of 1860-61 under the old 
system. In the Iclioti villages of Mzampur the rents of the 
Khots' tenants were, at the request of both Khots and tenants, 
fixed in cash instead of in grain. In place of the uniform allow- 
ance of 50 per cent, above the Survey rates as the limit of the 
Khots* extra demands fixed in Nagothiina, that rate was fixed 
here on rice only, and one of 33 per cent, on varJcas. 


EAiaAB. 

The subdivision of Eaigad — the present Mahad and part of 
Mangaon, was revised in 1865-66. It contained 314 villages, of 
which 10 were shcmlkati or shared, 6 ba/at or for service, 218 
JcJioti, 75 dhdrukari, held by peasant proprietors, and 1 alienated. 
Of the 310 into which the settlement was introduced, 3 had no 
rice lands, and the remaining 307 were divided into seven classes. 
The first consisted of six villages with rich rice lands, close to 
Mahad and Dasgaon, both ports of export ; the highest rate 
proposed was Es. 9. The second group, of thirty- three villages, 
with soil not quite so rich, but with favourable communications, 
near Malnid, Dasgaon, and Q-oregaon, and not far from the 
Siivitri or Biinkot river ; its highest rate was Es. 8. The remain- 
ing five groups were classified according to the superiority of 
their communications, with maximum rates descending from Es. 7 
in the third to Es. 3 in the seventh, and consisted respectively of 
fifty-nine, forty-eight, forty-nine, seventy-six, and thirty-six vil- 
lages. A small quantity of garden land producing betel-nuts, 
j)lantains, <&c., in six villages, had maximum rates varying from 
Es. 10 to Es. 6, and land producing good cold-weather cr<)|>s along 
the river at Malnid and Dasgaon rates of from E. 1 to Es. 2. 
For varkas maximum rates of four and five annas were adopt.ed. 
The Eevenue Commissioner considered the assessment on tho 
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whole too low, hut his opinion was overruled hj Grovernment. 
The subjoined statement shows the general result of the settle- 
ment : — 

Old System: — Average of ten years (1855-65), Es. 1,78,571 ; 
Eevenue of 1865, Es. 209,004. 

Survey Assessment ; — Cultivation : Eice, Es. 1,67,056 ; Eabi, 
Es. 3,003 ; Garden, Es. 49 j Varkas, Es. 30,316 ; Total, Es. 200,424. 
Waste, Es. 781. Total, Es. 201,205. 

This shows an increase above the average of ten years of 
Es. 21,853, or 12-2 per cent., and a decrease below the revenue 
of 1865 of Es. 8,580, or 4T per cent. 


ALTBAGH. 

In 1872, in consequence of the expiration of the leases given 
in the salt rice villages of Alibiigh under the settlement of 
1852-53, tlie assessment was revised according to the system of 
classification of similar lands in Thana. The villages had in the 
meanwhile thriven under the rise in prices that had taken place. 
Population had increased 32 per cent., and live stock from 446 to 
2,390. Remissions had also fallen to an almost nominal amount. 
The villages were now grouped for maximum rates of assessment 
of Es. 5, 41, and 4 for three groups according to their liability 
to flooding by salt water, and were based on those found appro- 
priate in Uran in the Thana Collectorate, of which the soil and 
other advantages were very similar to those of this tract of 
country. The result was as follows : — 
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In tlie average rate the increase was thus 35 per cent,, and in 
the general revenue not quite 40 per cent., which was fully 
justified by the increase of prices. 

Between 1856-57, when the revision of Eevdanda took place, 
and 1877-78, the assessment of the Sub-colleetorate had risen 
from Es. 5,71,329 to Es. 6,99,325, and remissions diminished from 
Es. 10,798 to Es. 639. In the same period the assessment on land 
still lying waste had fallen from Es. 13,443 to Es. 6582. What 
was left untilled was land of the poorest description, hardly fit for 
cultivation at all. 
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The Collectorate of Kliandesli is tlie most nortlierly in the 
Presidency above the Western GMts. It lies between 20^ 8 ' and 
22*^ 7 ' K lat., and 73° 42' and 76° 28' E. long., and has a total area 
of 10,431 square miles. Its population is on the whole sparse, 
being only 98 to the square mile, but some portions are much 
more densely peopled than others, there being large areas of 
unarable land in the hilly parts of Pimpalner, Mzampur, and 
IsTandurbar in the west. The river Taptee runs through it from 
east to west before passing through Surat and emptying itself 
into the Gulf of Cambay. It contains the following sub- 
divisions : — 

Amalner Dhulia NasirabM Shada 

Bhusaval Erandol Pacliora Shirpur 

Chalfsgaon Jamner Pimpalner Taloda 

Chopda Nandurbar Saoda Virdal 

Its length from east to west is about 160 miles, and its breadth 
varies from 70 to 90. Its vernacular language is Maliratti, 

When the greater portion of what is now the Khandesh Col- 
lectorate came into British possession in 1818, the country was, 
from various causes, in the most miserable condition. The depre- 
dations of the Pindharis, the losses caused by its having been 
frequently the seat of war between the contending Mdhratta 
powers, Holhar, Sindia and the Peshvd, crowned by the ruinous 
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farming system under wliicb tlie revenues were collected in tlie 
end of tlie IStb. and commencement of the present century, had 
brought about a condition of affairs the consequences of which 
it took many years of British rule to counteract. It was ceded 
by Holkar by the Treaty of Mandisur in 1817, but it was not till 
July 1818 that most of the Province was completely subdued. 
Ill 1820 the present north-eastern subdivisions of Pachora, Yiival, 
Chopda and Lohara, were made over by Sindia to clear off a debt 
owing for the maintenance of a body of horse, and to meet future 
charges on the same account. The Bhils in the Satpura hills and 
in the western and north-western subdivisions for some years 
gave much trouble, but were finally brought to order in 1825 by 
conciliatory measures and the formation of a Bhil Corps under 
Lieutenant Outram. 

Captain Briggs, the first Political Agent, to whom the settle- 
ment of the Province was entrusted, wrote in the end of 1818 : 
— The remainder of the Province, and that part of Gung- 
terry under my authority, appears to have been surveyed in the 
time of Mullick Umber, the founder of Aurungabad, and the suc- 
cessor to the Government of the last of the Nizam-Shahy Princes. 
The assessments were pretty much the same as Acbar’s, but the 
nature of the landed tenures was essentially different. Acbar con- 
sidered the land to be the property of the Government, whilst 
Mullick Umber made a considerable portion of it private property 
and confirmed the right of cultivating certain fields to the ryots. 
Village lands were considered the joint property of the township ; 
the fallow land was common for the pasturage of its cattle. Ilis 
principle was to attach the cultivators to their own soil, and make 
over to them in perpetuity what was only useful to Government 
as long as they continued to remain on it. Meerasee ryots, or 
Wuttundars, held their land of right, and it was heritable, 
transferable, and saleable. Alienation out of the ryot’s family 
was by deed of sale, witnessed by the village authorities and the 
Beshinookh, as well as Patails of neighbouring villages, TIio 
assessments on such lands were clearly a land tax, whilst those 
on Ooprces (cultivators from other villages) were both a land tax 
and ground-rent.” 

In a subsequent letter in 1819 Captain Briggs modified his 
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opinion as to Mii*as land being saleable : it was so only in certain 
districts, but as long as a farmer paid rent for bis land it was 
considered unjust to deprive bim of it. 

The first separate report of a I’evenue from Kbandesh occurs 
in a despatch to the Court of Directors dated 27tb ISTovember 
1822. It is there given for a part o: 1819-20 as Es. 12,40,974, 
and for the whole of 1820-21 as Es. 11,18,361. Some kind of 
revision of assessments seems to have been entered on at once by 
Ca 2 )tain Briggs, for he is said to have had the depth of soil in 
each field ascertained, and proposed to fix rates in conjunction with 
the ryots themselves, so as to form a basis for the next year’s 
settlement, especially equalizing the rates on lands irrigated from 
canals, so tluit any croi^s they preferred might be raised, as they 
were in the habit of growing inferior crops in place of sugar-cane, 
turmeric, &c. on account of the heavy rates on the latter. In 
the first year he had, by taking into account the average pay- 
ments made for twenty-five years under the Native Government, 
and actual measurement of the lands, been able to increase the 
revenue by Es. 5,27,500 ; but as the accuracy of the measure- 
ments was doubtful, and it was not considered advisable to 
undertake a settlement based on the comparative values of land 
without several years’ experience, Government disapproved of his 
proceedings, and directed a settlement to he made in the first 
instance by simply taking the average payments of each culti- 
vation for the ]>ast tenyeai's, and preventing the levy by the village 
officers on account of their dues of more than 10 per cent, of the 
gi'oss produce of grain. 

As the words Icmndl and tcmlchd were constantly used as revenue 
terms in these early days, it is as well to note that the Commis- 
sioner in the Deccan, Mr. Chaplin, in 1823 explained the former 
to mean the full and complete assessment assumed at various 
periods in different parts of the country, and the latter to be a 
standard rent-roll of villages, probably including moMarfd (trade 
cesses) and other taxes, introduced by Todar Mull in Akbar’s 
time ; this varied annually, but little was known of it. 

In order to encourage the investment of capital in the improve- 
ment of the soil, Mr. Chaplin in this year proposed the following 
terms to bo granted to those who dug wells : — 
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Rs. Rs. 


Wells costing from 

9f 

>3 3 > 

33 33 


25 to 250 to pay dry-crop rates for 6 years. 
250 to 360 „ „ „ 7 „ 

350 to 500 „ „ „ 9 „ 

500 to 750 „ „ „ 11 „ 


750 to 1,500 to have J of the area of the land 
in free gift. 

above 1,500 to have | of the area in free gift. 


It was quite evident, from reports received from different parts 
of the country, and the information acquired by the Governor, 
Mr. Elphinstone, at this time, that no thorough reform of the 
land revenue administration could be carried out without a regular 
survey, and the gradual introduction of such a measure was 
authorized. It became, then, a question whether the settlements 
of the future should be made with the ryots themselves or with 
the heads of villages. The arguments for and against the alterna- 
tive plans were stated by the Governor in a Minute recorded after 
a tour in the Deccan and Southern Mahratta country. The 
advantages of the latter were that it preserved the system of 
village government, excluded the interference of strangers, and, 
as it left less detail to be looked after by the officers of Govern- 
ment, was less liable to dei’angement in case of the Collector being 
inefficient. Those of the former were that it checked the tyranny 
of the village magistrate, made commimication between Govern- 
ment and the people more direct, and afforded the best security 
against the mistakes of bad Collectors by the opportunities it 
gave for acquiring accurate infoi'mation and by the responsibility 
it imposed. He thought that by a slight modification the advan- 
tages of both systems might be gained. After a survey had fixed 
the rights and payments of each ryot, the villages might be 
farmed to their headmen for a term of years, the Collector 
retaining full control over the Kulkarni’s (hereditary village ac- 
countant’s) accounts, and being entitled to interfere whenever the 
rights of the ryots were encroached upon. The assessments 
should bo so moderate as to leave a profit to the lessees even 
wlien remissions had to bo gi-anted, and they sliould enjoy the 
full l)enefit of bringing waste under cultivation during their 
leases, the profit from improving his own land going to the ryot. 
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At the end of a lease the rayatvdri system should be again 
adopted for a year or two, with a view to abuses being detected 
before another lease was granted on the same principles. There 
was, however, one objection to this in the probability that it 
might give rise to enmity between Patels and ryots, as it would 
be to the interest of the former that new land should be culti- 
vated, and to that of the latter that old land should be improved. 

Eules for the conduct of the Survey were drawn up at this time 
by the Deccan Commissioner, and approved by Government, but, 
as many of his suggestions were subsequently adopted in the 
regular Survey, it will be as well to reserve further notice of the 
rules until the details of that measure come under discussion. 

In 1823 the Collector of Khandesh proposed the extension of 
the system of granting istdvd or gradually increasing rental leases 
to capitalists or the heads of villages, with a view to getting some 
of the numerous deserted villages populated. Government sanc- 
tioned the proposal under restrictions proposed by the Commis- 
sioner in the Deccan, to the effect that only waste was to be 
given on lease to capitalists with the previous permission of the 
Collector. All leases were to show in detail old cultivated land 
and waste newly given out, in order to ensure protection to the 
ryots against over-exaction, as, if the extra land brought into 
cultivation in any year were insufficient to meet the increase in 
assessment, the farmer might be disposed to add on to the assess- 
ment of the old land. All jpatds or annual agreements given to 
ryots were to contain a full detail of names of new fields and their 
progressive rents, as well as of old fully- assessed land, with a view 
to prevent irregularities and fraud, and afford Government the 
means of knowing, on the expiration of leases, how far they might 
participate in the improvement resulting fromjsuch leases. Miras 
land, on which the rent was fixed, was to be excluded, and the 
practice of holding istdvd land only as long as its rent was low, 
and then throwing it up in order to take up new, was to be 
guarded against. 

The season of 1822-23 having been unfavourable, an order was 
issued, by way of encouragement to the people, that no extra 
assessment would be levied on lands in which wells had been dag 
until the expense of their construction had been repaid. 
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In the next year the grant of istdvd leases in the subdivision of 
Chalisgaon was authorized with several stringent provisions. No 
ryots were to be brought in from other villages but by the permis- 
sion of the authorities ; if such were brought in without leave, the 
revenue paid by them was to be added to the rental plus 50 per 
cent, of the rent paid in their own villages. Any unwarranted 
cess or rent levied was to be i^^^-id three times over in addition to 
the istdvd rental. Land taken up by a ryot at favourable rates 
for a term of years was, at the exjnration of the term, to form 
part of his permanent holding, and he was to be responsible for it 
until it was transferred to someone else. If the revenue fell ofiE 
in the year after the expiration of the term of istdvd^ the farmer 
was to pay the difference. All deficiencies during its term were 
to be made good, and all profits to go to the farmer, who was to 
have the benefit of the proceeds of all alienated land, and of all 
land of which the mortgage might expire, during its currency. 
If instalments of revenue were not punctually paid, satisfactory 
security was to be given. 

In 1826 Government, on the recommendation of the Collector, 
authorized the levy for twenty years of all assessments on lands 
held by Bhils at half rates, in order to encourage that unruly 
class to take to cultivation. On the 28th October in this year 
the office of Commissioner in the Deccan was abolished, and the 
Collectors placed in direct communication with Government. 

In 1827 further encouragement to re-establish deserted villages 
was given by giving a rent-free period of two years instead of one, 
as had heretofore been allowed, and by the grant of larger cash 
advances. The istdvd farm system was reported to have been un- 
successful in the subdivisions of Malegaon, Dhulia, and Nandur- 
bar, as well as in Kavapura, where the plough-tax system, for 
which a hvjha rate had only been substituted a few years, was also 
proposed for renewal at Es. 11 a plough, as more suited to the 
Bhfls, who were becoming more civilized and settling down to 
agriculture. 

In 1828 the price of grain was reported to have fallen so much 
that the ryots were in great distress and living from hand to 
mouth. Javdri, which had been 16 seers the rupee when the 
settlement was made in 1819, had fallen to 52 seers, and some- 
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tiling must he done to improve the state of affairs. The Col- 
lector’s proposal to abolish transit duties on grain had been 
rejected, and he now proposed it should, at all events, be done 
away with on the transport of grain from one subdivision to 
another. Not only had grain become much more cheap, but the 
resource the ryots had in former days in the frauds by which the 
I'eal rent on land was concealed by areas being wrongly given was 
no longer available, as those areas were now well known. There 
were several alternative modes of giving relief. One was that the 
rates should be lowered on condition that the ryots took up 
enough land under the lower rates to make up for the deficiency 
in revenue, and another that a certain amount of rent-free land 
should be given in to each man’s holding, in order to reduce the 
average rent. Or the iinmilLtbandi system of payments in the 
lump might be re-introduced, to prevent the necessity for mea- 
surement, which the ryots were particularly averse to. Tie also 
suggested a reduction in the rates of garden lands on the 
banks of the Taptee from Es. 7 to Rs. 5 the hiyluiy and allowing 
Brahmins and others who did not themselves cultivate to hold 
lands at a reduction of one-third from the assessment, in order 
that they laight get them tilled by hired labour. latdvd leases 
not having answered, on their expiration leases on fixed and not 
increasing rentals should be given only to Patels who were men of 
substancti. In reply to these proposals Government issued in- 
structiuns to the 0<jllector that until a regular survey could be 
introduced he should confine himself, in revising assessments, to 
particular cases in which revision was urgently required. No 
general reduction of garden rates could be sanctioned. The pro- 
posal to h't out lands to Brahmins and others at lower rates was 
allowed, but care was to bo taken that the privilege was not 
abused, htdvd leases might be continued or not at the Collec- 
tor’s discretion, and leases at Ks. 2 the hiyha in Sultanpur might 
be granted to tlie BhiTs, who wore said to have given up plunder- 
ing and to be improving under x>roper treatment. 

The annual revenue settlement at this period was thus described 
l>y the Collector. The Patels, Elulkarnis, Shekhdar Patels (equi- 
valent it) Amfns in Gujarat, and having charge of from forty to 
fifty viliages, with a revenue of from Es. 5,000 to Es. 15,000, called 
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a ta]pd or tamf), went out into tlie fields witli the hereditary dis- 
trict officers. They prepared what was called a hulcjliadni jar'if, 
showing the numbers and area of each man’s holding, and a huh 
ghadni dar, which contained what each had paid in the previous 
year. Prom these a goslivdrd was made up ; this was a general 
account of the cultivation, showing increase and decrease of each 
holding. Measurements were commenced by the Mamlatdars on 
circulars issued by the Collector in the beginning of October, and 
when these were nearly finished the Collector and his assistants 
went out to inspect them. The alterations found necessary having 
been made in the cjoshvcims, the annual thardoband, containing all 
particulars of area, rental, &c., was made out and given to the 
Patels, whose duty it was to make out the details of each 
ryot’s holding, or hul'patd, to he delivered by the Mamlatdar 
to each man. Payments were fixed at the commencement of 
British rule as far as possible according to the mhmd, or pre- 
vailing usage. 

In 1819, the first year of British rule, the average of ten previous 
years’ revenue was taken as nearly as possible, divided on the area 
stated to be under cultivation, and subdivided according to the 
nature of the soil. A measurement was then carried out, and a 
settlement made on this and former receipts ; but this %vas found 
in 1820 to be too high, as the area of the land held by Zamindars 
bad been stated too low. The depth of soil in each field was ascer- 
tained by digging, a classification of soils made, and all soils of 
similar quality assessed at the same rate. This method was, 
however, found to be too arbitrary, as the distance of fields from 
their villages and other circumstances were not taken into con- 
sideration, and the plan was accordingly given up. For the 
present, until a survey could be carried out, rates, varying ac- 
cording to nature of soil and distance from village, were equalized 
as far as possible with those of other lands in the same neigh- 
bourhood. 

In 1829 the proposal of a Deshmukh to farm the subdivision of 
Amalner for four years at an advance of Bs. 2,000 in each year of 
the lease, provided he was allowed to make the annual settlement 
himself and oust any ryot who would not agree to his terms, was 
sanctioned. This unusual measure seems to have been adopted 
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because the revenue had been declining ever since the third year 
of British rule. 

With regard to the garden lands on the banks of the Taptee 
watered from wells, for which the Collector had proposed a 
lowering of rate from Es. 7 to Es. 5, he was directed to use his 
own discretion, and assess according to local circumstances, and 
generally to make such reductions as might give practical en- 
couragement to garden cultivation. Where wells were out of 
repair, land might be granted rent free for such period as would 
leave one or two years’ clear profit to the cultivators beyond the 
expense of putting them in order. Advances might he given for 
building wells to respectable persons. Land assessed at garden 
rates, but not growing garden crops, should have its rates revised. 
This should also be done, where it was considei'ed advisable, in the 
case of ryots throwing up dry-crop lands. If an abatement of 
12 per cent, should not be found sufficient to induce people to 
take up leases of sixteen higlias of land or more, 15 or 20 per cent, 
might be given for such terms of years as they would agree to. 
In the case of farms of whole villages Patels were to be preferred 
as farmers, but faiuns might be given to other respectable persons, 
provided the cultivators’ rights were adequately secm’ed. The 
rentals were to be fixed beforehand for the whole proposed term, 
so that the farmers might derive full benefit from the reclamation 
of waste lands. Leases might as a rule be granted for from five to 
ten years, reference being made for orders to Government when 
longer terms were required. Eates should be so aiTanged as not 
to lead to abandonment of old for new lands or induce indolent 
habits. The re-introduction of the munddhandi system, which 
would secure the ryots the benefits of their own improvements, 
and fix tliem permanently in their own localities, might be tried 
with caution where the people appeared to approve of it. The 
sulqect of the transit duties was to be farther reported on. 

In 1831 land was reported to be going out of cultivation, in 
consequence of the lowness of prices, and neither the istdm leases 
nor the offer of 15 to 20 per cent, reduction to those who would 
take laud on the warnddhamli tenure proved attractive to the 
people, the conditions of their hauls or leases having been ful- 
filled in only thirty-eight out of about 1,200 cases. The Eevenue 
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Commissioner did not approve of the Collector’s proposal to allow 
land to be taken at dry-crop rates for irrigated crops with a view 
to lower the assessment, as it would tend to force cultivation ; he 
preferred the lowering of the assessments at once. 

In 1832 Government replied to a proposal of the Collector to 
give a general reduction of 20 per cent, to holders of mundd 
holdings, and 15 per cent, to those cultivating outside the limits 
of their own villages, on account of the lowness of prices, that 
such per-centage reductions should only be given in places where 
the assessment appeared to bear equally heavily on all classes, and 
the usual remissions in other cases after careful inquiries had 
been made. Istdvd hluls might be given as usual with due caution. 
In the next year they gave it as their opinion that any general 
reduction of rates would only tend to increase the area under cul- 
tivation, and bring about a still larger supply of grain and a 
further lowering of prices. On this ground they would place more 
reliance on the cultivation of more valuable descriptions of produce 
to improve the condition of the people. The Government of 1832 
had evidently not studied the law of sui>ply and demand on a, 
large scale. 

In 1833, in consequence of the bad season and the lowness of 
prices, leave was given to the ryots to grow fodd(3r for their cattle 
and vegetables for themselves without paying any assessment on 
their land. 

In 1835 the Collector reported that collusion existed between 
capitalists and the Brinjarries (Vanjara), the owners of pack- 
bullocks l>y means of which grain was usually transported, to 
refuse tlic hire of carriage in order that the ryots might not be 
able to avail themselves of the favourable market of Bomba,y. 
He |>.roposed accordingly that ho should be allowed to acce]>t 
prodim<j in place of cash in payment of rent. The Ee venue 
Commissioner in forwarding the proposal supported it, stating 
that in the case of cotton Government had already authorized its 
purchase u]) to a value of Es. 50,000, but only a single bale had 
bad to be l>ought to produce the desired eHect of raising the 
price to a fair standard by encouraging competition. If merchants 
of their own acciord offered a remunerative prictj to producers, there 
would be no necessity for the mterfcrenec of Government. He 
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continued tliat tlie Collector could always procure carriage tlirough 
liis local influence, and tliat lie only recommended tlie Collector’s 
proposal in case of necessity. In their reply Grovernment very 
properly refused to sanction the proposal, and the mischievous 
consequences which would assuredly have followed on ofdcial 
interference with the natui’al course of trade were not experienced. 
In 1836 the levy of a few bundles of jaiidri straw as a grain 
cess in the Taluka of Saoda was abolished. In this year the 
reported failure of the system of mundabandi leases was attributed 
to the rates being too high and the peinods for which they were 
to be granted too short. It was stated also that the ryots would 
not accept them if a clause was inserted that remissions would 
only be given in famine years. The Collector was of opinion 
that it would come to much the same thing if the clause was put 
in or not, as practically remissions would be given when necessary. 
Sanction was given to the extension of the leases from five to 
eight years. Eents were to be lowered to what could be paid in 
fair average years, and leave granted for remissions to be made 
generally in unfavourable seasons and for losses arising from 
unavoidable causes. An idea, which has been revived of late 
years, was also broached, that it might be possible to encourage 
thrift among the ryots by the offer of a discount on payments of 
revenue made in advance in good years for possible future bad 
ones. A proposal to give gradually increasing leases for the 
conversion of dry-crop into garden land where the water lay 
deep, in addition to the remissions ordinarily given on such 
accounts, was also approved. It was argued that as soon as the 
rent became too heavy the land would be thrown up, and the rent 
of the previous year might then safely he adopted as the rate on 
the land. 

In 1837 and 1839 the reduced rates on garden and other lands 
were stated to be working satisfactorily, and in the former case 
to have led to eighty-five wells being repaired. In 1840 the 
Revenue Commissioner reported that the increase of land under 
irrigation was satisfactory, that the village accounts were in 
creditable order, and that the conversion of crop rates into fixed 
hi(jlia rates was proceeding by means of Panchayats. He did not 
concur with the Collector in opinion that the better kinds of soil 
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were not over-assessed, but left out of cultivation because inferior 
descriptions were rated too lightly, and it was therefore more 
profitable to cultivate the latter. 

In 1 845 a revision of rates on garden lands under wells in the 
subdivision of Stioda was sanctioned. The revenue for the year 
was diminished by Es. 6,100, but the settlement showed an increase 
of Es. 3,934 on the previous year. In the following year five 
villages in Amalner were revised, at an average reduction of 19 per 
cent, below that of the preceding twenty-five years. Only about 
one-half of the land capable of being irrigated was reported to 
be so. The former of these two years was one of extensive failure 
of crops, and the increase in the area of cultivation notwithstanding 
the unfavourable season was noted as a symptom of progress. As 
the early introduction of the Survey was in contemplation, in- 
structions were issued in 1849 that no reductions of assessment 
were to be made except on the strongest grounds of necessity, and 
then only under the superintendence of European officers. In 
order to discourage cultivation by pauper ryots, it was ordered 
that remissions should not be given them unless they consented 
to give up their lands. 

It was reported in 1851 that when the subdivision of Chopda 
was handed over to Sindia he reduced the rates of assessment, 
but when it was restored in 1844 they were injudiciously re- 
imposed. This had led to an immediate falling-offi in the 
cultivation and revenue. 

A proposal in 1852 to levy no water-rates for water used for 
raising Hew Orleans cotton from May till October, and one to 
levy half assessment on water used for cotton crops in general 
until the introduction of the Survey, were sanctioned. Tip to 
this late period even the system of trying to promote the cul- 
tivation of particular descriptions of produce by fiscal measures, 
in place of leaving the law of supply and demand to operate, 
seems to have found, favour with the authorities. 

Up to 1833 the results of the land revenue administration of 
the Collectorate had not, in a financial point of view, been satis- 
factory, for the realisable revenue had fallen from Es. 11,86,960 in 
1818 to Es. 8,43,600 in the former year; but much had been 
gained in the way of getting the people, and especially the Bhfls, 
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to settle down to agricultural pursuits, the area under tillage 
having risen in the same period from 608,192 to 760,200 highas. 
From 1833 to 1852, the year when the, first steps were taken 
towards introducing the regular Survey assessments, progress was 
much more satisfactory. Assessments had been reduced, and the 
prices of produce were on the whole higher. The cultivated area 
accordingly increased from 888,750 highas to 1,436,000 highas in 
1851-52, and the collections from Es. 12,14,630 to Es. 17,88,040. 
Compared with other parts of the Presidency, however, the 
country was still very backward, with a sparse population and 
large tracts of arable land still lying waste. Captain Wingate, 
who had for many years been engaged in perfecting the survey 
system in the Deccan and Southern Mahratta country, was accord- 
ingly deputed in the latter year to report on the most suitable 
plan for introducing it into Kliaiidesh. He reported that the 
rates were as a whole higher than could have been paid elsewhere, 
but the soil was inch, the produce raised was mostly of a kind 
that could bo exported, and the cultivators had the advantage of 
large tracts of waste ground on which to graze their cattle. He 
was of opinion that for probably a century population would not 
increase sufficiently to occupy the 5,300,000 acres of arable land 
still lying waste, but with lighter and more equable rates progress 
would still be sufficiently rapid to justify the survey of a certain 
portion of waste sufficient to allow for a considerable expansion 
of cultivation. In jmssing orders on this Eeport Government laid 
down the following rules : — 

1. Measurcnnent and division into Survey fields with boundary 
marks were to 1 >g confined to the actual cultivated land of a village 
and a certain portion of arable waste sufficient to meet the probable 
expansion of cultivation for several years. 

2. The boundaries of villages were to be completely surveyed 
and marked off on the ground. 

3. The area of land not included in the first class was to be 
ealcnlated in the lump. 

4. Only the land divided into Survey fields was to be classified 
and assessed, 

5. The assessment of undivided land was to be calculated on 
the average of the surrounding lands. 
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6. No field survey was to be made of villages lying totally 
waste. 

According to the universal principle under the Survey manage- 
ment, each field marked off under a separate number and assessed 
was to be taken as a whole, and no room was left for fraud on the 
part of the village officers, as there would no longer be any annual 
measurements. A quantity of arable land having been measured 
off into numbers under the first rule quoted above, when that 
was exhausted and more land required for the extension of cul- 
tivation the arable waste on which no assessment had been placed 
was to be broken up into numbers, and, in order to encourage 
cultivation, given out at a uniform rate of half a rupee an acre. 
Considerable reductions were also to be made, with the same 
object, in lands irrigated or eaj)able of irrigation from canals and 
wells, 

Notwithstanding the great advantages the well-informed classes 
of the people knew would be conferred by the new system, con- 
siderable opposition was made to the comnienceinent of the mea- 
surements in Saoda and elsewhere. There is little doubt that 
this was secretly fomented by the hereditary district officers, who 
saw that with everything regularly ordered and all assessments 
fixed by the Survey Department their own influence and power of 
enriching themselves by illicit means would disappear, and worked 
on the credulity of the ryots by spreading the most absurd stories 
of the intentions of G-overnment. One of these it will be worth 
while to relate, to show how far ignorant ryots could be imposed 
upon. The cross-staves that were in use at the time were made 
of brass in the shape of a cup, in which slits were cut for taking 
perpendiculars to the corners of fields and other off-sets. The 
people were persuaded that these cups were for the purpose of 
measuring the women’s breasts, according to size of which a new 
tax was to be levied. Prompt measures were, however, taken to 
suj)press, with the aid of the military, any organized obstruction 
or opposition, which ended as soon as the people saw that 
Government were really in earnest and intended to carry the 
matter through. The operations of the Survey extended from 
first to last over a period of nearly eighteen years, and on the 
whole increased the revenue of the Collectorate up to 1877-78 
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by 11| lakbs of rupees. The details of this will be given as the 
gradual progress of the measure is narrated. 


DHULIA. 

In 1863 proposals were submitted for the revision of assess- 
ments in the subdivisions of Dhulia and Chalisgaou. The former 
of these had on its north Virdel and Amalner, which had already 
been settled, on its east Bhargaon, on its south Chalfsgaon and 
Miilegaon, and on its west Pimpalner. Chalisgaon had Dhulia 
on the north, Bhargaon and Malegaon on the east and west 
respectively, and the hTizam’s territory on the south. Dhulia is 
composed of two distinct valleys, separated by a lofty but broken 
and irregular range of hills, running from south-west to north- 
east. Numerous spurs from this range extend for some distance 
into the two valleys, those of the Panjra and Bori. The soil, 
being of trap origin, is as a rule of an inferior description, a few 
patches of good black soil here and there forming the only excep- 
tions. On the former river, of which the stream is perennial, 
there were several dams in fair working order. Cultivation was 
not careful, the land being carelessly ploughed and allowed to get 
choked with weeds, and manure, although available, not applied 
for years. There were no manufactures of any importance, and 
the agricultural population only averaged 102 per square mile on 
the arable area. Excluding the large town of Dhulia, the average 
was only 7S. Dhulia itself is at some distance from the railway, 
but the Bombay and Agra road runs through it from north to 
south, and there were several other fair high roads at the time of 
settlement, and Dhulia has since been connected by a good road 
with the railway station at Chalisgaon. It contained 227 villages, 
of which 69, belonging to the Songir petty division, bad already 
been settled, as well as five formerly belonging to Amalner, so 
that only 152 came under settlement* No authentic records of 
its condition in Mussulman or Mahratta times were procurable. 
In the latter land was generally let out on the uUi (lump-rental) 
ox dothandi (plough tax) systems, but the farmers to whom the 
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revenues were farmed out had full authority to squeeze the ryots 
after the manner already described, and this resulted, as usual, 
in the most cruel oppression, which impoverished the country 
rapidly. From the date of British occupation, 1818-19, the higlioti 
(payment by higha) system was introduced, and the land under 
cultivation was annually measured. IJnder this system, which 
with some modifications still continued in force at the time of 
settlement, the area of cultivation had rapidly risen in 1861-62 
from 16,002 acres to 69,619, or more than fourfold. In the 
second year of British rule an attempt was made to raise the 
already heavy assessment, but it was soon abandoned, and suc- 
cessive lowerings took place till 1847-48. After this, in 1852-53, 
a light rate of eight annas per acre was ordered to be levied on 
land that had lain waste for some years. This gave a great im- 
pulse to cultivation, which rose rapidly from that year. In three 
years, 1824-25, 1832-33, and 1838-39, remissions of from one- 
third to one-half the assessment had to be given, on account of 
severe droughts. For the first twenty or thirty years the fluctua- 
tions of revenue were great, until a suitable rate of assessment 
was found, but after this was attained it followed the course of 
cultivation more closely. That notwithstanding this the area of 
tillage should have increased so greatly was an evident sign of 
the growing prosperity and the ready resources of the agricultural 
population. On the whole it was not considered necessary to 
lower the rates more than sufficed to equalize the existing arbi- 
trary assessment. Excluding thirty villages, of which the classi- 
fication had not been completed at the time, the Superintendent 
accordingly proposed to divide the remaining 122 villages into 
three groups with maximum rates of dry-crop assessment of 
Es. 2 6a., Es. 2 2a., and Es. 1 14a., as follows : — 

First. — Twenty-four villages in the immediate neighbourhood 
of ma-rket towns, or lying along the P^injra river, and having the 
l)eBt climate. 

Second. — ^Sixty-nine villages similarly situated with regard to 
markets, but having an inferior climate or being less favoured in 
other respects ; also villages lying along the principal high roads, 
but at some distance from markets and the market towns on the 
Bori river. 
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Third. — Twenty-nine villages more -anfavourably situated than 
the last, or lying in the Bori valley, and those among the rocky 
ranges dividing the two valleys. 

The rates were two annas the acre higher than those sanctioned 
for the Songir petty division, the people on the whole being in 
better condition, and having the advantage of the best market in 
the Collectorate. The increase in cultivation had, moreover, been 
much greater in proportion in Dhulia than in Songfr. Land 
irrigated from wells was of the area of 2,011 acres, for which the 
same maximum rate, Es. 3, as that sanctioned for Songir was 
proposed. A good many of the wells not having been in use 
lifteen years, the land under them had no extra assessment placed 
on it. For channel- watered lands, the area of which was 1,700 
acres, and which had in 1861-62 yielded a revenue of Es. 16,439, 
no proposals were submitted pending the decision of Government 
on a separate report that was already before them. The general 
result is shown in the following statement : — 


Claes . 

Vil- 

lages. 

Old Assess- 
ment. 

New Proposed Bates. 

Average of 44 
Years. 

Cultivation of 1861-62. 

Government Arable Land. 

1 

Total 

24 

20 

Ai'ea. 

11,527 

17,370 

4,052 

Bupees. 

17,530 

10,44d 

4,370 

Acres. 

19,711 

31,185 

8,558 

Assess- 

ment. 

25,225 

31,390 

7,017 

Average. 
B. a. p. 
14 6 
10 1 

0 13 1 

Acres. 
45,097 
1,11,028 
} 31,967 

Bui>ees. 

43,484 

74,339 

18,200 

Average. 

B. a. p. 

0 15 2 

0 10 9 

0 9 1 

122 

33,860 

41,340 

50,454 

63,641 

112 

1,88,992 

1,36,023 

0 11 6 


The proposed rates applied to the cultivated area of 1861-62 gave 
an approximate revenue of Bs. 60,730, or a reduction of about 
4'5 per cent., which appeared sufficiently liberal for a prosperous 
district like Dhulia. 

The system of assessment for jpdtasthal or channel- watered lands 
was finally settled by Government in 1868 on proposals submitted 
by Mr. Pedder after personal and careful examination. Having 
ascertained the various rotations of crops commonly carried out 
under tlie several dams, which of course varied with the quantity 
of water available and other facilities for irrigation, he first de- 
termined the relative values of the dams on a general consideration 
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of their circumstances. Then, haying decided on maximum rates 
for the crops raised in the several rotations of two, three, four, or 
five years, he determined the money assessment of each dam 
according to the average fixed for the crops of each rotation. 
For instance, a three years" rotation under a particular dam was 
rice, sugar-cane, and wheat. The rates of these three being Es. 15, 
4.0, and 7|, the total for three years was Es. 62|-, giving an 
annual average rate of rather over Es. 20^. That rate per acre 
was fixed for every dam having the same rotation of crops. The 
result was as follows : — 

Rs. 

Existing pUasthal revenue . . . 25,197 

By the new proposals .... 18,669 

6,528 

or a reduction of nearly 26 per cent. A special cess was also 
imposed to pi’ovide funds for keeping the dams in repair. 


CHALI'SGAON. 

Ch4h'sgaon at the time of settlement consisted of 166 villages, 
25 of which were alienated, but as the Jagfrdar of one of these 
desired to have the assessment introduced into his village, the 
number to be settled came to 142. The classification of 11 not 
having been completed, proposals were only submitted for 131. 
Most of the villages formerly belonged to the Province (suhah] 
of D/iolatabad in the Nizam’s dominions, but after the battle of 
Karda in the Deccan in 1795 they fell into the possession of the 
Peshva, who retained them till 1818, when they came under 
British rule. Dndor the Mahratta rule the country was reduced 
to such extremities as to bring about a general famine in 1807, 
but after this the people appear to have been left undisturbed 
till 1818. The average assessment appears at that time not to 
have exceeded Es. 2 2a. the acre. As cultivation gradually pro- 
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gressed, this could not have been unsapportable, but the two 
severe droughts which occurred evidently exhausted the ryots’ 
means, so that by 1834-35 there was a perceptible falling-of£ in 
cultivation. Great reductions were then made, so that in three 
years the revenue fell to nearly one-half of what it had been. 
Still further reductions were however made, and the average rate 
per acre was brought down to a good deal below a rupee an acre. 
Eapid increase of cultivation, especially in the ten years preceding 
the settlement, was the result. The condition of the people had 
become highly prosperous, and was likely to improve greatly in 
consecj[uence of the opening of the railway. In consultation with 
the Eevenne Commissioner, accordingly, the following groups for 
maximum rates of dry-crop assessment, the latter being somewhat 
higher than those of Dhulia on account of Chalfsgaon having the 
advantage of the railway, were determined on : — 

First group. — Maximum, Es. 2 8a., twenty-five villages most 
advantageously situated with regard to markets, the market towns 
themselves, and a few villages in the more fertile portion of the 
Giriia valley, and having the best climate. 

Second. — Maximum, Es. 2 4a., forty-four villages less favour- 
ably situated than the last, but lying along the banks of the 
Girna or the high road to Chalfsgaon ; and the smaller bazaar 
towns. 

Third. — Maximum, Es. 2, thirty-one villages less advantageously 
situated than the above with respect to markets and climate. 

Fourth. — Maximum rates of twenty-six villages Es. 1 12a, and 
of four Es. 1 10a. The former were villages on the table-land, 
having a scarcity of water, and inconveniently situated with regard 
to the railway and markets, although possessing an excellent 
climate and good soil. The latter were villages entirely or nearly 
deBert(.Kl among the Satmahi hills, exposed to the ravages of wild 
animals, and having the worst climate. 

(N.B. — These arc the reasons for grouping given, but as no 
coloured map of the groups was forwarded, it is impossible to 
judge of its correctness.) 

For garden land under wells the same maximum rate, Es. 3, was 
proposed as in Dhulia. There were eighty-nine acres of chaiinel- 
watercul land in one village, but, as in Dhulia, rates of assessment 
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were not submitted for it. The general result of the revision 
will he seen from the following statement: — 


Class. 

1 

Vil- 

lages. 

Accordinng to 
Old Eates. 

According to Proposed Eates. 

i 

Average of 44 
Years. 

Cultivation of 1861-62. 

Total Government Arable 
Land. 




Assess- 

! Acres. 

Assess- 

Average. 

1 

Assess- 

Average. 



Acres. 

ment. 


ment. 

E. a. p. 

Acres. 

ment. 

E. a. p. 

1 

25 

10,809 

13,901 

i 17,835 

20,095 

12 0 

■44', 688 

45,495 

10 3 

2 

44 

11,840 

12,251 

1 23,689 

21,372 

0 14 5 

78,109 

61,117 

0 12 6 

a 

31 

6,206 

5,113 

12,583 

9,969 

0 12 8 

49,504 

30,408 

0 9 10 


(26 

5,966 

6,284 

8,290 

8,524 

10 5 

35,067 

23,919 

0 10 11 

<L< 

1 4 

411 

182 

555 

299 

0 8 7 

8,521 

3,360 

0 6 4. 

Total 

130 

35,292 

37,731 

62,952 

60,259 

0 15 4 

215,889 

1,64,299 

0 12 2 


The assessment on the cultivated area of 1861-62 according to 
the new rates was Es. 61,490, which was less than Es. 62,952 by 
2*3 per cent., a very small increase when the prosperity of the 
subdivision generally was considered. The inci’ease in some 
villages was large, but it was only on account of their having 
been assessed below their i)ro23er proportion under the old system. 
The proposals for both subdivisions were sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, and guaranteed for the usual period of thirty years, in 
April 1863. 


YAEAlsTGAOhr. 

Bates of assessment were proposed for the subdivisions of 
Lohani and Varangaon in 1865, and sanctioned in 1866. They 
were sent up with such scanty information on some points tliat 
the Eevenue Commissioner hesitated to recommend them without 
further inquiry ; but it appears that the grouping and rates had 
been arranged enii-oflicially between the Survey Superintendent 
and the late Eevenue Commissioner. The reasons for this had 
not been left on record by the latter for his successor, who had 
thus been left in the dark. Such a practice is, to say the least of 
it, inconvenient in the interests of the public service. 

Varangdon lies on the eastern boundary of the Khandesh Col- 
lectorate, and is bounded on the north by Saoda and Eaver, from 
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wiiicli it is separated bj the Taptee, on fche east and north-east by 
the Provinces of hfiinar and Western Berar, and on the south and 
west by the subdivisions of Jamner and Nasirabad. It contained 
two malidls or subdivisions, viz. Varangaon and Edhibad, and 
comprised 182 villages, seven of which were alienated. The face 
of the country is level, mostly of fine black soil producing superior 
ci*ops. Along the southern portion, however, the surface undu- 
lates, and some of the hills rise from 150 to 300 feet in height. 
Much of this part of the country is covered with loose stones and 
boulders, which greatly impede wheeled traflSc. Some of the 
hollows contain good soil, but the tract generally is barren. On 
the north of that portion of the subdivision on the north bank of 
the Purna stretching eastwards a bold range of mountains 
separates it from Nfmiir. In addition to the Taptee, Purna, and 
otlior rivers, it has numerous small streams which in ordinary 
seasons retain water all the year round. The north-eastern branch 
ot the G. I. P. Eailway runs through the subdivision from a little 
west of the junction station of Bhusaval, and the south-eastern or 
Nagpur line has also the station of Yarangaon within its limits. 
A metalled and bridged road from Asirgad and Burhanpur 
towards the Niirgain station in Jamner gives the inhabitants 
along its lino the benefit of easy communication with the railway. 
Tlicre are weekly markets held at Bhusaval, Edlabad, Varangaon,. 
and other places. At the time of settlement there were 73,015 
acres of arable waste land and 1,06,677 of cultivation. As the 
waste lands in the southern portion of the subdivision were of a 
very poor description, extension of cultivation was looked for 
along the banks of the Taptee and Purna, where the best soil was 
found. The chief crops were javdrl and cotton, there being 31 
per cent, of the former and 25 per cent, of the latter. No reliable 
information was procurable as to the previous assessment of this 
tract of country. Pieces of land were apparently assessed in the 
lump at so many rupees, but nothing was traceable in the records 
as to the airca of such lands. The revenue was farmed out as in 
the remainder of the Peshva’s territories, but the Survey Reports 
of this tiiii(3 are so singularly devoid of the information usually 
contained in them tluii< little more can bo done than state the rates 
of assessment proposed, which were as follows : — 
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Class 1st, of fifty villages, at Rs. 3-J- and Rs. 3 an acre, with a 
few annas added for such villages as were immediately contiguous 
to railway stations. 

Class 2nd, thirty-one villages, maximum rate Rs. 2 12a. 

Class 3rd, thirty-five villages, maximum rate Rs. 2 8a. 

Class 4th, forty-three villages, maximum rate Rs. 2 4a. j t’vventy 
villages, maximum rate Rs. 1 12a. 

Ror this grouping no reason whatever was given but that it had 
been arranged in consultation with Mr. Ellis, the former Revenue 
Commissioner. A remark has been made above on this unusual 
method of carrying out settlement operations. The following 
meagre details of the result of the proposed assessments are 
gathered from the figured statements that accompanied the Super- 
intendent’s Report: — 


Class. 

Villages. 

Average for 
Three Years. 

Area and Revenue 
of 

Area of 1801-05 according to 
Three Yearn* Average ami 
Survey Kates. 

Increase 
]>er cent. ; 








Old 

Survey 




Acres. 

Rs. 

Area. 

Rs. 

Area. 

Ratos. 

Rato.H. 


1 

i ^ 

4,572 

12,600 

5,101 

13,503 

9,157 

14,92H 

14,470 

17-0 


143 

29,409 

38,180 

31,005 

40,857 

35,437 

45,129 

r)(!,()7:! 

24*2 

2 

31 

10,041 

19,233 

10,718 

20,540 i 

22,293 

22,882 1 

29,019 

2<rH 

3 

35 

9,634 

14,500 

11,551 

17,204 

20,070 

21,01)3 

20,570 

2(M 

A. 

<43 

0,330 

r,562 

7,558 

9,199 

17,312 

12,878 

10, 017 

“24 -2 


120 

893 

807 

1,001 

1,046 

2,408 

' 1,892 

1,937 

2*9 


179 

t 00,939 

92,944 

07,054 

1,02,409 

1,00,077 

1,18,772 

1,47, OKI) 

23*5 


If any judgment can be formed from a statement of this incom- 
plete nature, the waste lands must have been of the area of 73,015 
acres, as the total Survey acres are returned as 100,677 ; but as 
the latter figure evidently includes unarable land, no trustworthy 
inference can be drawn from a comparison of the two as to the 
condition of the country. The total Survey assessment is given 
at Rs. 147,086, and if from this is deducted the assesHment on 
cultivation in 1864-65, Rs. 1,18,772, a balance of attainable 
revenue to the extent of Rs. 78,921 remained, so that it may be 
estimated that about 40 per cent, of the arable area still romained 
unoccupied. No details of the area of land under irrigation weri) 
given in the Report, but it was simply stated that an extra assess- 
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ment of 4 annas per acre was placed on tlie irrigable area without 
the revenue derived from this source being given. 


LOHA'RA'. 

Equally unsatisfactory were the returns relating to Lobara. 
The Superintendent appears to have been satisfied, as an argu- 
ment for the suitability of his projDosals, with stating that he had 
the "great advantage of a consultation with Mr. Ellis, the Revenue 
Commissioner, and although Mr. Ellis’s successor prayed for 
delay in order that the matter might be thoroughly inquired 
into, the Government, of which Mr. Ellis had become a member, 
did not accede to his request, and confirmed the proposed rates. 
The subdivision of Lohani was originally formed in 1861-62 out 
of villages taken from Bliargaon, Jamner and ErandoL At the 
time of settlement it contained 164 villages, of which 2 were 
wholly and 23 partially alienated, leaving 139 Government vil- 
lages. In the year 1818, when the Peshva’s power was over- 
thrown, a portion only came under British rule, and two years 
later the remainder, but all excepting the first portion w^ere given 
back to Sinclia in 1838-39, to whom they had been given by the 
PesIiYa in part payment of a debt; it was again resumed in 
1844-45. The general aspect of the country is fiat, excepting 
m-ar an irregular and broken line of low rocky hills in the centre 
and north of the subdivision, where there was at the settlement 
much waste land covered with low jungle. It is well sui)plied 
with water, especially the villages on the Girna river, which partly 
forms its boundary on the north-west. The southern portion is 
especially well su]>plied; the numerous streams that take their 
rise in the Satinala range, and fiow in a north-westerly course 
until tliey oventxmlly fall into the Girna, have many large and 
deep pools lasting all tlie year round, and amply supply the 
wells near them by percolation. The prevailing soil is the regar, 
or Idack cotton soil, of medium quality, and is esp>ecia.lly good on 
the l>anks of thci Ginui. T’he chief crops are javdri and cotton, 
occupying, with hdjrl, 80 per c(mt. of tlic cultivated area. There 
were no metalled roads within the limits of the subdivision at the 
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time of settlement, but tlie G. I. P. Eailway traversed the whole 
of the western portion and had three stations, viz. Pachora,. 
Mahfjf, and Mhasavad. Weekly bazaars were held at ten places 
within the subdivision, and the fair at Mahiji, taking place once 
a year for about two months, was of great benefit to all the sur- 
rounding country. The railway, however, has so increased 
facilities for the disposal of produce that this fair has since 
been abolished. According to the returns of former assessments 
given in the Superintendent’s Eeport the average ai'ea under 
tillage for forty-six years had been 50,637 acres, and the collec- 
tions upon it Es. 69,146, or on an average Es. 1 5a. lOp. The 
Superintendent considered the assessment had been too low, 
but neither quoted prices nor gave any other reason for his 
oj)inion, except that they were lower, considering the nature of 
the soil, than in most parts of the country where revised rates 
had been introduced. He accordingly proposed three groups for 
maximum rates of dry-crop assessment of eighty-six, thirty-two, 
and thirty -three villages, with an addition of eight annas for vil- 
lages near railway stations. There were in reality four groups, 
for the detailed statement accompanying the Eeport showed 
thirteen out of the eighty-six of the first assessed at Es. 3 ba. 
(probably those near railway stations), and the remaining seventy - 
three at Es. 3, The second group was one of thirty-two villages at 
a maximum of Es, , and the third one of thirty-three at a maxi- 
mum of Es. 2 4a. The irrigated area, of which no details were 
given, was assessed, as in Varang/ion, at four annas an acre extra. 
The average assessments on the whole cultivated area under the 
old and new rates were respectively Es. 1 5a. lOp. and Es. 1 5a. 9p. 
The general result on the several groups will be seen from the 
following statement ; — 


tn 

J 

o 

Villages. | 

4tl yeiira’ Avonigc. 

Area mid 
Eeveuiio of 
1865-54. 

Area and Eevenvio of 
1864-65 acicordiiig to 
Old and Now ItatoH. 

Averugi! 

1 

i IJl 
17:1 

Area. 

5,055 

Eh. 

0,450 

Eh. a. T>. 

I 15 10 

Area. 

8,857 

Eh. 

Mv555 

Area. 
10,8 Jl 

Old 

Eaten. 

15,074 

New 

EatoH. 

20,582 

Kh. a. }>. 

1 M ii 


;w,(;7ti 

1 5 1 

50,787 

60,558 

66,105 

71,681 

0H,6H2 

1 7 10 

<■> 

:}2 

17, IM) 

j 25,070 

1 5 1 

:55,(«).5 

50,002 

47,575 

48,: 102 

64, .508 

J 5 7 

5 


4,051) 

:5,:j50 

15 :{ 

16,871 

12,674 

25,715 

18,168 

21,201 

15 2 


151 

5o,«;:{7 

70,145 

j 1 5 10 

1,12,118 

1,27,577 

1,. ’■>0,204 

1,51,125 

2,01,05.5 

1 5 0 
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The total assessment on the entire area of the subdivision was 
given as Es. 2,30,995, so that on the cultivated area of 1864-65 
being Es, 2,04,953, there was a balance of attainable revenue, if 
all the arable waste was brought into cultivation, of Es. 26,042 ; 
it maj thus be estimated that about 11 per cent, of the arable 
area still remained unoccupied. As stated above under Varan- 
gaon, no nearer estimate can be made than this, owing to the im- 
perfect nature of the returns sent in to Government. 

At the same time with the reports on the assessment of Lohara 
and Varangaon a statement vras forwarded containing projDOsals 
for the assessment of nine villages in the Chalfsgaon subdivision, 
merely mentioning their names and proposed maximum rate of 
dry-crop assessment. This was forwarded by the Eevenue Com- 
missioner without comment, on the ground that his records con- 
t-ained no information with regard to them, and no statistical 
retxirns liad been sent in by the Survey. The proposals with 
regard to these were sanctioned by Government without any 
reasons being assigned but that the rates were based on those 
fixed for the rest of the subdivision. 


EEANDOL. 

A revised assessment was introduced into the Erandol sub- 
division in 1858-59 in anticipation of the sanction of Government, 
and vsaiictioned for the usual term of thirty years in 1860. It 
contained 232 villages, of which 227 were brought under settle- 
ment. It lay immediately to the west of Aiualner, on the south 
bank of the Taptoo, and was very similar to that subdivision in 
rospe(4 to th(3 <!ondition of the j>coj>le, description of crops, their 
method of husbandry, <fec. Its best soil was in the north and 
ejist, on the Taptee and Gima rivers, and deteriorated towards 
the south, especially towards the south-east, where there were low 
hills ; (mm there, however, there was good soil in patches among 
tluj bad. Some of the minor streams, as well as the two large 
rivers, held water all the year round, but it was not made use of 
for irrigation. It had no metalled roads, that from Bombay to 
Asirgad, which passed by Erandol and Faldi to Jalgilon, being 
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merely a cleared track in tlie black soil. Along tbis there was 
considerable traffic during the fair season. There were other 
cleared roads, but they were rough aud uneven. There was no 
market town of any importance, but weekly bazaars were held 
at Erandol, Dharangaon (the head-quarters of the Bhil Corps), 
and a few other places, and the site of the Mahijf Fair was close 
to some of the southern villages. The population, almost entirely 
agricultural, numbered 14G to the square mile. A little weaving 
was done at Erandol and Dharangaon, but there were no manu- 
factures of any importance. The indigenous cattle of the country 
were of a very poor description. 

In grouping for maximum rates of dry-crop assessment, the 
villages on the north of the subdivision near the Taptee, where 
the best soil was, were placed in the first class. In the second 
class were almost all the central villages to the south of the first, 
and some towards the east on the Girna, where the soil was good, 
and which were near the locality of the annual Mahfj i Fair. The 
tliird class contained villages not so favourably situated as these ; 
and the foui'th contained the remainder, which were all more or 
less poor and barren, on the >south- eastern border, and also on the 
south-west near the bills. The circumstances of the subdivision 
being very similar to those of Amalner, the same maximum rates 
of Es. 2 4a., Es. 2 2a., Es. 2 Oa., and E. 1 14a. were proposed. 
These rates had the effect of equalizing rather than lowering the 
assessment in the greater portion of the subdivision. In 1845 
there had been a revision made of the dry-crop rates in fifty-one 
villages. The original rates had varied from Es. 2 10a. to 
E. 1 6a., and those substituted for them and sanctioned by 
Government in 1846, with the assent of the cultivators, wore from 
Es. 2 Oa. to E. 1 8a. Most of the remaining villages were revised 
in 1848-49 under Captain Wingate’s advice, ■ preparatory to the 
Survey settlement. In the subdivisions of Chopda and Amalner, 
already revised, the reductions of assessment had amounted to 
33 and 19 per cent, respectively, and it was anticipated that the 
proposed rates in Erandol would lead to a reduction of about 
13 per cent., but it was expected that in the first year 20,000 
acres of waste would bo taken up to make up the immediate loss 
of revenue. There was only a little irrigation from wells, and 
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for this a maximum rate of Es. 3 an acre, as in Amalner, was 
proposed. In the past the area of cultivation had risen from 
53,330 acres in 1818-19 to 97,604, or 83*1 per cent., in 1857-58, 
and the collections in the same period from Es, 1,37,853 to 
Es. 1,58,135, or only 14*7 per cent., owing to the reduction of 
assessments in 1848-49. Eemissions had averaged Es. 9,087. It 
was thus evident that there had been no over-assessment, and 
Government, although sanctioning the proposed rates, were of 
opinion that one or two annas in the impee could easily have been 
borne. They for the first time, however, directed the imposition 
of an anna in the rupee of the assessment to form a local fund 
for local improvement and educational purposes, and ordered the 
same to be done in all future assessments. The general result of 
the new assessment, exclusive of the one anna for local funds, was 
as follows : — 


Class. 

Villages. 

Average 
of past 
Collections. 

Eevenne 
of 1857-58. 

Assessment on i 

Cultivation by 

Average 

New 

Rate. 

Per- 

centage. 

Increase. 


1 



Old Rates. 

New Rates. 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

P- 


1 

86 

72,987 

1,02,438 

1,10,793 

96,394 

1 5 

8 

12'9 

2 

84 

27,674 

38,041 

41.995 

36,910 

15 

7 

12-1 

Z 

30 

6,746 

9,095 

11,476 

9,740 

13 

3 

15 1 

4 

27 

4,022 

5,852 

6,508 

5,280 

10 

6 

18-S 


227 

1,11,429 

1,56,326 

1,70,772 

1,48,324 

1 1 

6 

13-1 


The realisations in the first year of the settlement were thus 
Es. 26,895 in excess of the average for forty years, and Es. 8,002 
below that of 1857-58, the difference between the old and new 
assessments on the cultivated area of 1858-59 being Es. 22,448. 


NASrEABA'D. 

In 1860 the revision of the subdivision of JS asirabad was under- 
taken. It was situated on the south bank of the Tap tee and had 
the Girnfi as its western boundary ; on the south was the sub- 
division of Jilmner, and on the east Sindia’s territory. It con- 
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tained 12.3 villages, 30 of wliicK were uninhabited ; 65 were under 
the charge of a Miimlatdar, and 28 of a Mahalkari. Its area was 
350| square miles, and its population numbered 149 to the square 
mile. Its physical features were similar to those of Erandol, its 
soil being best in the northern portion bordering on the Taptee, 
and inferior where it was rocky in the south-east ; but it was on 
the whole superior in this respect both to Erandol and Ainalner. 
As in Erandol, the Bombay and Asirgad road, a cleared track, 
passed through it, but there were no metalled roads. It had the 
great advantage over Erandol of proximity to the G. I. P. Rail- 
way, which, entering in the south, passed northwards as far as the 
village of Pimprjila, and thence turned eastwards by Jalgaon to 
the Bhusaval Junction. There were weekly bazaars at Nasirabad, 
Jalgaon, and five other places, but the chief market for export- 
able produce was the railway station at Jalgaon, which had of 
late years become the most important commercial centre in Khan- 
desh, one at which many Bombay firms had established their 
own agencies. The crops and husbandry of Hasirabad resembled 
those of the neighbouring subdivisions, and its manufactures 
were equally unimportant, as its population, numbering 52,338, 
was almost entirely agricultural. Its horned cattle were about 
40,900 in number: this was 26,000 fewer than in Erandol, pro- 
bably on account of its smaller area of pasturage ground, which 
towards the north led the people to send their cattle to graze in 
the monsoon in the Satpura hills. The people on the whole were 
in prosperous condition, and lived in good houses. The existing 
assessment had evidently, at all events in the northern villages, 
not been onerous. The highest rate had been Rs. 2 6a. 9p. tlui 
high a, or Rs. 3 3a. 8p. the acre, but went as low as 7a. 6p. tin ‘ 
higha. In the southern villages the highest rate had been 15a. 
the highaf or R, 1 4a. the acre in dry-crop lands, and in garden 
lands Rs. 2 14a. 3p. the higha, or Rs. 3 13a. 8p. the acre. For 
maximum rates of dry-crop assessment the villages were thrown 
into three groups, the first and largest consisting of fifty-two in 
the northern portion towards the Taptee, with the best soil. Out 
of 75,786 arable acres in this group 56,980, or over 75 per cent., 
were cultivated in 1858-59 j the remaining unoccujned land was 
full of ravines and much broken up. It was considered that in 
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consequence of the convenience of the railway and the i^mj^'tance 
of Jalgaon as a market, these villages would easily 
siderable inci'ease over the rates fixed for Erandol and Amalner, 
and a maximum of Rs. 3 in place of Es. 2J was proposed for this 
group. For the second group, of twenty-five villages, which 
were nea.r the Girna and a few beyond the Yagur, the same maxi- 
mum rate of Es. 2 2a. as that of the neighbouring Erandol vil- 
lages was determined on. The remainder of the villages, forty- 
six in number, twenty-one of which were uninhabited and which 
had the poorest soil in the south of the subdivision, had a maxi- 
mum rate given them of Es. 1 12a. It was estimated that there 
would be a reduction of about 25 per cent, in the second and 
third groups from these rates. There was only one permanent 
dam with three acres watered from it ; the old average on this 
land had been Es. 2 14a. 3p., and a maximum of Es. 5 was pro- 
posed. The lands under temporary mud dams, made annually, 
were to be assessed at Es. 3 8a. the acre, and 1,470 acres under 
wells at maximum rates of Es. 3| and Es. 3. Under the old rates 
of assessment the area under cultivation had risen from 43,834 acres 
in 1818-19 to 90,774 in 1858-59, and realisations, with average 
remissions of Es. 12,834 a year, from Es. 1,28,999 to Es. 1,78,126. 
As in Erandol, the lowest revenue was that of 1832-83, a year of 
famine, and after that the rise had been continuous and steady 
in all but a few exceptional years. The assessment had thus 
evidently not been oppressive. 

The general result of the new assessment, which was guaranteed 
for the usual period of thirty years, will be seen from the sub- 
joined statement : — 


m 

S 

o 

Villages. 

Average Cul- 
tivation for 
40 Years. 

Average 

Collections. 

Ctiltivation of 1858-59. 

By New 
Kates. 

Per- 

centage 

Decrease 



I 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1 

52 

75,786 

87,537 

56,980 

1,36,142 

1,15,381 

15*2 

2 

25 

26,702 

11,562 

12,665 

16,730 

13,186 

21-2 

3 

46 

61,370 

12,076 

21,126 

22,010 

15,602 

29-1 


123 

1,03,94:8 

1,12, 0T5 

00,771 

1,74,891 

1,44,169 

17-5 


It was anticipated that the revenue in the first year of the 
settlement would probably be about Es, 1,80,000, which would 

20 
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more than make up for the deficit of Es. 30,722 in the year in 
which the rates were introduced. 


VIRDAL. 

Ill 1861 it was decided to foinn a new subdivision, to be called 
Virdal, out of ninety-three villages, seventy-six of which were in- 
habited and seventeen deserted, belonging originally to the Han- 
durbiir and Dhulia TAlukas. This tract of country had the Taptee 
on the north, Amalner, which had lieeii already settled, on the 
east, Dhulia on the south, and Nandurbar and Pimpalner on the 
west. The Survey settlement was introduced into it on its first 
formation, and sanctioned by Government for thirty years in July 
1861. Its physical features were very similar to those of Amalner 
and other subdivisions on the south bank of the Taptee. The liest 
soil was near the bank of the river, and it became^ poorer towards 
the south, where the surface became uneven, until it ]>assed into 
hills of an irregular form, in the neighbourhood of which ivas the 
poorest soil. It was indiftereritly watered except near the Taptee, 
the other two rivers in it, the Dmravati and Burai, not containing 
water for the whole year. There were 428 wells in the whole dis- 
trict, many of which were from thirty-six to fifty feet in depth 
from the surface. The road from MiUegfion to Surat passed 
through it ; it was, however, only a fair-weather track, and bore 
but little traffic. There were no manufactures, but a little dyeing, 
and in one village cart-making, were carried on. Tliere were 
weekly bazaars at Virdal, Sindkheda, and three other plac<?s, but, 
no large market-town. The husbandry did not differ in any 
respect from that of the neighbouring subdivisions. Some catth* 
were bred in the southern villages, whore there was much waste 
land. Population numbered 104 to the square mile. 

IJnder the current system of assessment there had been in the 
northern villages only one uniform rate of Eg. 2 la. per hujha^ or 
Es. 2 12a. per acre. Going towards the south the rates were more 
irregular, ranging from E. 1 9a. to E. 1 4a, the higha, but varied 
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greEtly even in adjacent villages of equal fertility. Farther south- 
ward still, among the hill villages, the rates were excessive for soil 
of the character they i^ossessed. The Collector had temporarily 
reduced the rates in the northern villages in 1853, but they were 
on the whole too heavy to encourage cultivation. The maximum 
rate for the whole subdivision would appropriately have been 
Es. 2 4a., the same as that sanctioned for the neighbouring sub- 
division of Amalner ; but taking into consideration the rise in 
prices that had taken place since that rate was sanctioned, and the 
subsequent completion of the railway, the Superintendent pro- 
posed to raise this by four annas. Accordingly a maximum rate 
of Es. 2 8a. was fixed for the first group of forty-eight villages in 
the north near the Taptee and Burai rivers as far as Sindkheda. 
The area of this group was 59,625 acres, and its total assessment 
came at this rate to Es. 70,177, a reduction from the current 
revenue of about Es. 20,000 : but as the cultivated area was 
37,822 acres, and the waste 21,803, it was hoped the deficit would 
soon be made up. 

In the second grou]), of nineteen villages immediately to the 
south of the first, with an inferior soil and an indifferent water- 
supply, the same maximum of Es. 2 3a. as that sanctioned for the 
second-class villages of Amalner was proposed. In this group, 
out of a total of 25,824 acres, 10,538 were in cultivation, and 
15,286 waste, or about three-fifths of the arable area. 

For the third group, of thirteen villages, of such poor soil that 
only inferior kinds of crops could he raised, a maximum rate of 
Es. 1 12a. was proposed ; and for the fourth, one of E. 1 8a. 

The last grouj), consisted also of thirteen villages, which lay 
among the hills, and not only had very poor soil, but were very 
liable to have their crops destroyed by wild i->igs. There were only 
about 1,000 acres of irrigated land, of which twenty-three acres 
were under two temporary dams, the proposal of new rates for 
which was postponed pending the sottlement of the general c|ues- 
tion of the assessment of such lands. IJnder 368 wells thei^e were 
1,035 acres irrigated, and for these the X’ate of Es. 3 sanctioned for 
ISTasirabad was proposed. The old rates had been Es. 4 2a. 8p. 
and Es. 3 12a. 8p. per acre. The general result of the revision is 
exhibited in the following tabular statement : — 


20 
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Class. 

Villages. 

Total 
arable 
Area in 
1859-60. 

Cultivation 

oflS59-G0. 

Waste 
of 1859-60. 

Collections 
of 1859 at 
Old Bates. 

At New 
Bates on 
Cultivation 
of 1859-60. 

Per- 

centage 

De- 

crease. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1 

48 

59,625 . 

37,822 

21,803 

90,211 

70,177 

22-2 

2 

19 

25,824 

10,538 

15,286 

15,810 

12,423 

21*4 

3 

13 

23,454 

9,135 

14,319 

8,914 

6,946 

22-0 

4 

13 

21,233 

3,303 

17,930 

3,118 

1,545 

50-4 


93 

1,30,136 

60,798 

69,338 

1,18,053 

91,091 

22-S 


Of tlie waste area, nearly 22,000 acres were, it will l^e seen, in 
tlie best "villages. At the accession of British rule only 33,000 
acres had been in cultiyation, and the revenue was Rs. 32,594. In 
1859-60 these had severally risen to Es. 60,798 and Es. 1,18,053 ; 
but there had been great fluctuations, and in 1832-33, a l>ad year, 
the revenue had fallen as low as Es. 35,456. Governuaent were of 
opinion that a greater rise in the assessment would have ];>een jus- 
tifiable, but as the Eevenue Commissioner, Mr. Mansfield, had 
already sanctioned the proposed rates, would not interfere; he 
was, however, desired in future not to sanction new rates without 
reference to Government. 

The population of Yirdal was returned at 30,341 souls : agri- 
cultural cattle at 9,024 ; other draught cattle at 2,299 ; cows, &c. 
at 21,700; carts at 2,673 ; and ploughs at, 4,044. This gives only 
fifteen acres to a plough, showing, if the figures can be trusted, 
a high state of cultivation. The number of acres to each pair of 
bullocks, however, about 13^-, bears this out. 


somm BETA. 

The assessment of the petty division of Songir, in the Bhulia 
subdivision, was revised in 1862. It had Virdai on the w(^st,, 
Amalner and its petty division Betavad on tho north, and Dhulia 
on its south and east. It contained sixty-nine villages, of which 
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one was alienated and not included in the settlement. Its soil in 
the south-east and on the Panjra riTer was, like that of Betavad, 
black and of fair quality, but not equal to that of the Taptee 
valley. Going towards the north and west, hills of trap rock were 
met with leading on to a higher range, which, entering from the 
Pimpalner subdivision, divide Songir into two valleys, of which 
the western was the poorer. In the neighbourhood of the trap 
rock all the soil was shallow and of an inferior quality. The whole 
area was about 235 square miles, of which 107,600 acres were 
arable and 42,695 unarable. The poj;)ulation of 19,811 gave about 
eighty-four to the square mile. They were entirely engaged in 
agriculture, and for the most part deeply in debt. The black soil 
was ploughed every second year, and the lighter every year. The 
latter was then generally cropped, being manured every three or 
four years where possible, and then left fallow for two. Fifty 
per cent, of the land was cropped with hdjri, 16 with oil- seed (tiT)^ 
12 with cotton, and the same with hulthi. The water-supply was 
insufficient, but that it could be much improved by dams across 
the numerous small streams was proved by the remains of many 
of them erected in the time of the Moguls. At the settlement 
there were only six, of which four were of masonry. There were 
220 wells in use for irrigation, watering 1,172 acres, and 537 
exempt from assessment from being unserviceable. There were 
plenty of working cattle, a weekly market for which was held at 
Songir. This was the only market of any importance, hut there 
were also two other unimportant ones. The people as a rule did 
not take their produce to these, but it was bought up at the vil- 
lages by dealers. 

Tho metalled road from Bombay to Agra ran through Songir, 
and the cross road, unmetalled, from Dhuiia to Snrat, met it there. 
The traffic on the former had diminished greatly of late years, 
in consequence of the railway drawing it away towards Chalis- 
gaon. 

When the country came into British possession in 1818, Captain 
Briggs, the Collector, fixed a rate per higlia calculated on the past 
ten y (Jars’ average rates, with a Havaldari cess at 5 per cent., 
which was included in the assessment of 1823-24. The average 
rate in 1818 had been about Es. 2 per acre, but, as this was found 
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to be too heavy, it was revised five years afterwards, and the system 
of giving istclvd, or gradually-increasing leases, introduced. This 
was only discontinued in 1836-37. 

In the great drought of 1824-25 half the revenue had to be 
remitted ; but even this was found insufficient to keep up tillage, 
for large cash advances had to be given to the rjots. From this 
time till 1832-33, when another great drought occurred, tillage 
slowly increased. In that year and the following one Es. 7,677 
had to be remitted, and cultivation gradually increased till 1837-38, 
when the rates were reduced to about a rupee an acre. Es. 14,828 
had to be remitted in 1838-39, in consequence of a bad monsoon, 
and a gradual rise took place till 1846-47, since which time the 
revenue had remained stationary. From these circumstances the 
Superintendent was of opinion that the assessment as a whole 
had been too heavy. For maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
he proposed three groups of nine, thirty, and twenty villages, ten 
villages transferred from Amalner having already been settled. 
The first group, of nine, for which a rate of Es. 2 was fixed, had 
the best soil, and were either themselves market towns or were 
close to them. The thirty villages of the second group, with a 
maximum of E. 1 13a., were less favourably situated, and had 
many ravines and a great deal of rocky ground. The third group, 
of twenty villages, was still more full of ravines than the second, 
and lay in the extreme west, on the border of Pimpalner, at a 
distance from markets, No rates were proposed for channel- 
watered land pending the settlement of the general question of 
their rates. Land watered from wells amounted to 1,172 acres, 
hitherto assessed at rates of Es. 4 2a. 8p. and Es, 3 13a. 8p. per 
acre. For these a maximum of Es. 3 was proposed, as had been 
sanctioned in Amalner. The Eevenue Commissioner was of 
opinion that, considering the rise in prices that had lately taken 
place, the maximum rate of Es. 2 proposed was too low, and 
thought it should be raised to Es. 2 4a. He thought the second 
group should be subdivided into two, one of villages close to those 
of the first group at a maximum of Es. 2, and another of those 
farther removed from them at E. 1 14a. These proposals were 
approved by G-overnment, and reduced the revenue by about 
Es. 6,000 instead of Es. 7,688, by which it will ho seen from the 
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following statement tlie Superintendent’s rates would have brought 
it down to : — 


6 

Villages. 

Average on 
Cultivation of 
4-3 Years. 

At Current 
Bates on 
Cultivation 
of 1860-61. 

Ave- 

rage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Estimated 
at proposed 
Rates on the 
same Area. 

Ave- 

rage. 

Per cent. 
Decrease. 



Area. 

Es. 

Area. 

Bs. 

Bs. a. p. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. a. p. 


X 

9 

5,163 

8,84-8 

7,783 

11,210 

17 1 

11,126 

1 9,595 

13 9 

13*7 

" 

30 

10,570 

10,770 

16,019 

15,918 

15 11 

15,769 

11,546 

11 6 

26-7 

o 

20 

5,411 

5,203 

9,163 

8,395 

14 S 

8,215 

6,281 

11 0 

35-7 


59 

21,144 

24,827 

32,965 

35,523 

113 

35,110 

27,422 

13 4 

21-S 


The Survey Eeports sent in about this time on the revision of 
assessments in Khandesh contained such meagre details that it is 
only possible to form a very superficial judgment of the suitability 
of the rates from them. In this, as in other cases, the area of 
arable waste at the time of settlement can only be guessed by 
looking at the diiference between the realisable revenue and the 
assessment on the total area, which *was Es. 61,048 ; the margin 
between Es. 27,422 and this left ample room for the immediate 
loss of revenue to be made up and largely exceeded by waste lands 
being taken up for cultivation. 


NANDUEBi:E. 

Six villages were experimentally assessed in the subdivision of 
Nandurbtir in 1861, and the remainder were brought on for revision 
in 1862. It contained altogether 216 villages, or 210 after deduct- 
ing the six mentioned. Nineteen villages were alienated, and 
ninety, mostly inhabited by Bhils, were managed under the 
dothandh or plough-tax system, with which it was not proposed 
to interfere. Deducting these 109 villages, there were 101 left, 
tho papers of only 89 of which were before the Superintendent 
when ho wrote, and his proposals for the whole were based on 
these. Nandurbdr was one of the frontier districts of Kh/uidesh 
in the north-west. It was bounded on the north by Sultanpui*, 
on the other side of the Tap tee, on the east by Virdal, and on the 
south by Pimpalner, and on the west by the Dang jungles. The 
north and north-east portions resembled the more easterly dis- 
tricts. From the Sahyadri range in the west there branched out 
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spurs tliat divided tlie subdivision into narrow strips, the soil in 
which was very poor in consequence of its admixture with trap 
rocks. This was chiefly in the south. In the north, along the 
Taptee, the black soil had become much deteriorated by having 
been mixed with sand in an overflow of the river thirty-three 
years previously. In the west there was a good deal of low scrub 
jungle. The water in the rivers appeared to be gradually drying 
up, probably in consequence of the destruction of the forests ; 
that it had been more abundant formerly was proved by the 
remains of numerous dams across streams. At the settlement 
only nine water-channels were in use, and these were in need of 
repair. This was the case with most of the wells also, partly in 
consequence of their construction in rock, where the water-bearing 
strata were uncertain, and partly through neglect on account of 
the heaviness of the assessments. The crops were almost all 
JcJiariph, or early, which were occasionally watered from wells to 
save them 5 on such occasions the Superintendent proposed to 
levy no water assessment. The population of the sudivision num- 
bered only eighty to the square mile, and these were all agricul- 
turists. Those of them who were industrious, as the Gujars, 
were in good case, and had cattle amply sufficient for their needs, 
but these were scarce with the lower classes. The Surat and 
Dhulia road, which was unmetalled, passed through the subdivi- 
sion, and another from Taloda to ISTandurbar, but there were no 
metalled roads. jN'andurbiir itself was the chief market, and 
there were two other local markets, but none of them were of any 
importance. Agents of Bombay firms were in the habit of going 
round the country and buying their produce directly from the 
cultivators themselves. There was some export of wheat, but 
most of this came from Sultanpur en route to Gujarat and else- 
where. There were no manufactures of any consequence, the only 
one worthy of note being that of grass oil, which was a good deal 
used in rheumatic complaints. British rule was introduced in 
1818. Captain Briggs, the Collector, considering that the revenue 
derived from the country was much less than it could bear, raised 
the dry -crop rates in 1822 from 25 to 60 per cent., but the im- 
mediate result was a fall in the cultivated! area of 1,382 acres, 
and in revenue of Es. 13,349. Up to 1837--38 cultivation had 
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increased, but not the revenue ; a sign that the heavily assessed 
better kinds of land had been forsaken and poor descriptions 
taken up. The rates were then reduced 30 per cent., and from 
1839-40 a gradual improvement took place ; but heavy remissions 
had still to be given in unfavourable seasons. For maximum 
rates of dry-crop assessment four groups of villages were proposed 
at rates similar to those of Virdal. Considering the late rise in 
prices, the maximum rate of Es. was thought to be low ; but, 
taking into account the unhealthiness of a portion of Nandurbar, 
and its distance from the railway and good markets, in connection 
with the sparseness of the population, only eighty to the square 
mile, it was not thought advisable to continue the rate of Es. 2 6a. 
adopted experimentally in the six villages settled in the previous 
year. For the fourth group the Superintendent at first proposed 
a rate of E. 1 8a., but as the returns when compiled proved 
more favourable than had been anticipated, eleven out of the 
fourteen villages were raised to E. 1 10a., and the remaining 
three, inhabited by Bhils, which had been administered on the 
plough-tax system, lowered to E. 1 6a. by way of experiment to 
see whether the Bhils, at that low rate, would take to regular 
cultivation. Ko rates for channel-watered lands were proposed at 
the time of settlement, as the dams had had to be re-examined, 
but the returns of their condition had not been received. Of 
lands watered from wells there were only 881 acres. The old rate 
of Es. 4 2a. 8p. per acre had been so heavy that only a few of the 
more wealthy ryots had been able to make use of them. It was 
now proposed to adopt a maximum of Es. 2 12a. in villages near 
markets, and one of Es. 2 8a. in more distant villages. The gene- 
ral result of the revision in eighty-nine villages, excluding the six 
previously settled, will be seen from the subjoined statement: — 


Class. 

Village s.i 


43 Years* 
Average on 
Cultivation. 

1 

On Cultivation 
of 1800-Gl. 

At Survey 
Bates on 
same Area. 

Total 

Survey 

Assessment. 

1 

27 

Bs. a,. 
2 4 

Acres. 

10,r>()2 

Rb. 

24,809 

Acres. 

19,055 

Es. 

45,021 

Average. 
Its. a. x>* 
2 5 10 

Bs. 
33,174. 
11, -134 

Average. 
Ks. a. p. 
1 11 10 

Acres. 

35,217 

Bs. 

50,063 



2 0 

0,202 

10,290 

9, .51-0 

15,827 

1 10 0 

1 3 2 

47,830 

40,080 


f) 

1 12 

913 

1,319 * 

1,183 

1,572 1 

15 3 

1,099 

14 10 - 

11,724 

9,642 


ri 

1 10 

1,724- 

1,830 

2,880 

3,176 i 

117 

1,514- 

8 5 

l<i,042 

7,285 

3 

1 (> 

371 

604 


416 


— 

■— 

2,413 

2,277 


89 


19, -1-98 

39,012 

32,004 

06,012 

- 

47.221 

- 

1,13,246 

1,21,947 
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As in Yirdal and otlier parts settled under Mr. Davidson, the 
returns are so imperfect that it cannot be ascertained what pro- 
portion of the 113,246 acres was unarable, and how much arable 
waste ; but it is clear, from the difference between the total 
Survey assessment and that on cultivation, Es. 55,935, that there 
was ample room for the immediate deficit to be made up from the 
anticipated cultivation of waste assessed land. The rates were 
sanctioned for thirty years in 1862. 


EIZAMPUE PETA. 

The petty division of Nizampur, in the subdivision of Pim- 
palner, was settled in 1869. It is bounded on the north-west by 
Kandurbar, on the east by Dhulia, Miilegaon and Yirdal touching it 
at the south-east and north-east angles. It is intersected by ranges 
of low, rocky, abrupt hills, and everywhere cut up by ravines. Its 
soil was consequently all poor, belonging to the four lowest classes 
of the Survey classification scale, averaging 3a. 4p., and consisting 
•for the most part of a thin layer of gravelly harad over trap or 
lime. It contained eighty-seven villages, all under direct Govern- 
ment management, and had an area of 490 square miles, of which 
about fifty-one were unarable. The rainfall was uncertaiii, being 
sometimes very scanty and at others excessive, and the climate 
was unhealthy from the prevalence of fever. There were few wells 
made for purposes of irrigation, as their construction in rock was 
expensive, and the supply of water uncertain. Sixteen villages 
had channel irrigation from dams, to the extent of about 1,600 
acres, and on this the prosperity of the division mainly depended. 
There was generally a great want of water except on the banks of 
the rivers, as there were no tanks and few drinking wells. The 
villages on the banks of the Panjra and Kan rivers had abundance 
of water, but the Burai and other streams ran dry in the hot 
. weather, this being the chief cause of the scanty population and 
small area of cultivation. Small storage works for irrigation were 
much wanted, and could be i>rovided without much expense. 
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Tliree-fourths of tlie cultivated area was under hdjri. Agriculture 
generally was very poor, cultivation not being continuous, except 
immediately round the village sites. There was much humri or 
ash-manure cultivation, and no regular system of fallows. The 
land was allowed to lie waste for several years as soon as it 
appeared to be exhausted. The total, population was 14,244, only 
twenty-nine to the square mile, and was entirely agricultural and 
badly off, not being much in debt only because they had no credit. 
If cattle-breeding had not been practised, the assessments could 
not have been paid. 

There were weekly bazaars at bTizampur and several other places, 
of which that at iJlizanipur wars the largest. There were no made 
roads, and the nearest railway station, that of Chalisgaon, was 
forty- jive miles distant from hlizampur. The tract of country 
wtis oil the whole the poorest and worst in Kliandesh. The 
current revenue system w'as a hlglta rate on cultivation, and of 
late years the systivm of annual agreements to take up or relin- 
(|uis]i, land had been enforced. The decennial averages of revenue, 
had been as follows ; — 



Cultivii- 

Assess- 

Eemia- 

Collec- 

Average 


tiou. 

ment. 

sioiis. 

tions. 

Bate. 


Acres, 

Its. 

fEs. 

Es. 

Es. a, p. 

1B18 .11) to i B27-‘2B 

. 10,874 

28,508 

2,040 

20,010 

2 4 4 

182B- 21) to 1B:)7-2B 

. 11,000 

10,082 

8,030 

10,052 

1 10 8 

1888 80 to 1847-48 

. 10,785 

28,500 

2,007 

21,403 

1 C 6 

1848^40 to 1857-58 

. 10,5)10 

20,420 

2,100 

24,258 

15 7 

1858-50 to l8()G-(;7 

. 25,084 

85,028 

542 

85,082 

1 0 0 


Althougli the increase in cultivation since the accession of 
British rule had ])ecii 124 per cent., only 17 per cent, of the 
arable area was occupied, whereas in Malegaon it had been 41, 
in Bha.rg/ion G6, in Lohara 60, and in Dhulia 32 X)er cent. The 
dry-crop cultivation in 1866~G7 was 24,745 acres, assessed at 
Bb. 24,432, or under a rupee an acre, whereas by comparison with 
tlic following districts it should have had lower rates : — 

Average. 

K. a. p. 

Malegfion 0 11 7 

Chnifsgaon . . . . 0 15 4 

Bhargfion . . * . .10 5 
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For maximum rates of dry- crop assessment tlie following three 
groups were proposed : — 

First group. — Twenty villages. Nizampur and Jethana, two 
market towns, with other villages to the south on the Kan and 
Panjra rivers, having the densest population, the best drinking 
water, and near the bazaars of Sakri Bhadua and Ker in Dhulia. 
The maximum proposed was Es. 2. 

Second G-roup. — Eighteen villages, all on the Burai and its 
tributaries, or favourably situated for markets. Maximum, 
E.1 12a. 

Third groups — Forty-nine villages in inferior situations. 

According to strict rule the villages . to the east of Kizampur 
should have had higher rates as being nearer the market of 
Dhulia, but that tract of country was really the worst in Kh4n- 
desh. Water was very scarce in it, and in fourteen villages, nearly 
equal to one-fifth of the whole district, only 474 acres had been 
cultivated in 1866-67. 

The rates of neighbouring subdivisions had been fixed as 
follows : — 




K. 

a. 

E. 

dr. 

R. a. 

E. 

a. 

R. a. 

Xandurbar 

1861-62 

2 

8 

2 

2 

1 12 

1 

10 

1 6 

Yirdal . 

1860-61 

2 

8 

2 

2 

1 12 

1 

8 


Songir Peta 

. 1861-62 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 10 




Dhulia . 

1862-63 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 14 




Malegaon 

, 1866-67 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 0 

1 

12 



The proposed rates were introduced experimentally in 1868 for a 
year and sanctioned by Government,* but were considered by the 
Survey Commissioner to be to some extent too high. The latter 
proposed a lowering of the maximum rates of the second and third 
groups by four annas each, and, for a few villages in the extreme 
west, proposed a maximum of one rupee. The average on the total 
area of dry-crop land by Mr. Pedder’s rates had been 5a. 3p., and 
on the portion under cultivation 7a. 5p. only. 

The best channel- watered land was on the Panjra, the next on 
the Kan, and the most inferior on the Burai. For these three 
severally maximum rates of Es. 12, Es. 9 to 5, and Es. 5| to 3 
were proposed, and nothing was to be charged for occasional 
waterings to save crops. The total reduction by Mr. Pedder’s 
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rates, it will be seen from the subjoined statement, was from an 
average of E. 1 6a, d-p, to 10a. lip., and from a total of Es. 36,309 
to Es. 24,627, or 31*3 per cent : — 


erj 

OT 

to 

49 Years' 

On Cultivation 


By Survey Rates. 



6 


Average. 

of 1866-67. 

Dry Crop. 

Channel-watered. 

1 

20 

Acres. 

5,142 

Es. 

10,454 

Acres. 

3,414 

Es. 

16,624 

Acres. ; 
9,697 

Es. 

4,583 

Avge. 
Es. a. 

7 7 

Acres 

813 

Es. 

6,345 

Avge. 
Es. a. p, 

7 12 10 

2 

18 

5,699 

7,468 

5,061 

11,346 

10,526 

5,007 

7 7 

675 

2,129 

3 11 3 

a 

49 

5,60a 

5,507 

9,119 

8,339 

14,394 

6,428 

7 2 

44 

; 135 

3 11 


87 

16,441 

23,429 

17,594 ! 

1 

36,309 

34,617 

16,018 

7 5 

1,432 

8,609 

6 0 2 


Total, 


Acres. 

Es. 

10,510 

10,928 

11,101 

7,136 

14,‘i38 

6,563 

36,049 

24,627 


The modified rates proposed by the Survey Commissioner were 
finally approved, and a guarantee for thirty years given by Go- 
vernment in 1869. The average rates for the year before the 
settlement under the old and new assessments compared as 
follows : — 




Dry Crop. 



Irrigated. 




Old. 

Now. 

Old. 



New. 



R. a. 

p. 

a. 

P* 

R. a. 

P- 

R. 

a. 

P- 

First class 

. 1 i 

0 

7 

7 

11 12 

8 

7 

12 

10 

Second class 

. 0 15 

7 

7 

7 

7 10 

2 

3 

11 

3 

Third class 

. 0 14 

4 

7 

2 

3 4 

0 

3 

1 

0 


0 15 

9 

7 

5 

9 13 

2 

6 

0 

2 


AMALNEE. 

The subdivision of Amalner had the settlement introduced into 
it, and the rates guaranteed for the usual period of thirty years, in 
1859. It is one of the most centrally situated in the Collectorate, 
and being surrounded by other subdivisions with very similar 
physical characteristics, served as a guide in fixing the rates of 
assessment in the latter. It was bounded on the north by the 
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Taptee, and was pei'fectlj flat from a little to the north of Anialner 
to the river, in the valley of which there vt^as rich black soil, pro- 
ducing the finest crops. In the south the country was much 
more rocky and sterile, with but little water. The Taluka was 
divided between the good and bad soil into two almost equal 
portions of about 155,000 and 152,000 acres. The prevailing 
crop was hdjri. The old rates of assessment had not only been 
heavy, as in Chopda, Yaval, and Saoda, but very unequal, even in 
neighbouring villages with similar soils, and apparently at their 
highest in the southern villages, where the soils were poorest, 
some of them ranging as high as E. 1 9a. and Es. 2 la. per higha. 
In proposing maximum rates of dry-crop assessment and the 
groups to which they were to be applied the Superintendent fol- 
lowed the natural divisions of the tract of country, having two 
classes in the northern and two in the southern portion. The 
rates were as follows : — 


1 . 

Northern 

Villages. 

. 66 

group. 

Es. a. 

2 4 

1 . 

Southern group. 
Villages. Rs. a. 
. 67 1 14 

2 . 

. 100 

2 0 

2 . 

. 16 18 


166 



83 


These rates gave the following comparative results in the several 
groups on the dry-crop cultivation : — 



30 Yea-rs’ 
Collec- 
tions. 

Collec- 
tions of 
1855-56. 

1856-57 at Old 

Bates. 

At 

Survey 

Bates. 

Estimated Bontal 
of Total Area. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Es. 

} 96,324 
} 14,822 

Es. 

1,13,986 { 
18,041 { 

Acres. 

42,144 

29,522 

11,729 

1,682 

Assmut. 

Es. 

87,252 

44,379 

16,631 

1,893 

Avge. 
Es. a. p. 
2 12 
18 1 
16 8 
12 0 

Es. 

65,676 

32,219 

9,252 

911 

Acres. 

1 78,911 

88,134 
58,544 
16,061 

Es. 

1,21,804 

90,749 

41,745 

7,591 

Avg-e. 
Es. a., p. 
18 7 
1 0 6 
11 5 
7 7 


1,11,146 

1,32,027 

85,077 

1,60,155 

1 12 3 

1,08,058 

2,41,650 

2,61,889 

1 1 4 


It will be observed that, as in otter Eeports by Mr. Davidson, 
the particulars given are meagre, the area of waste, range of 
prices, &c., not being stated. The percentage reduction, calcu- 
lated according to the estimated rates under the old and new 
systems is, in the several groups, 25-8, 31-4, 49-6, and 69-4, and 
that on the whole taken together 38' 6. 
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With regard to irrigated land, there were many wells lying 
useless in consequence of needing repairs, and out of eight dams 
only four in use from the same cause. Under wells there were 
on the whole 4,05? acres, and under dams 1,586 acres, but of the 
latter 433 were partly irrigated from wells. In addition to being 
much neglected and allowed to silt up, the dams were none of 
them really good. The current rates were Es. 6 12a. and Es. 5 
per higher ; these the Superintendent in the first instance proposed 
to continue until a system of crop-rates, of which he was in faTOur 
in preference to a fixed rate on the land, had been brought for- 
ward and discussed. He subsequently appears to have proposed 
a general rate of Es. 5 an acre on all lands under dams, with one 
of Es. 3, as sanctioned in Chopda, on lands under wells. The 
former was objected to by the Eevenue Commissioner, and 
G-overnment, being of opinion that the reduction by the rate pro- 
posed was unnecessary, ordered his view to be adopted. They 
observed, with regard to the diy-crop assessment, that although 
the loss of revenue in the first instance was large, it would pro- 
bably soon be made up by the cultivation of waste land. The 
difference between the old assessment on the channel-watered 
lands and that by the proposed rate of Es. 5 was shown for four 
villages to be over Es. 2,000, as follows : — 

Old. New. 



Bighas. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Amalner . 

. 627 

2,556 

397 

1,950 

Mandul . 

. 294 

1,468 

222 

1,107 

Mudhi 

. 173 

1,165 

131 

880 

Betavad . 

. 356 

2,360 

243 

1,601 


1,350 

7,549 

993 

5,538 


CHOPUA. 

Proposals for the Survey settlement in the Chopda subdivision 
were submitted by the Superintendent, Mr. Davidson, in 1857, 
and sanctioned by Government in 1858. It was bounded on the 
north by the Satpura hills, on the east by Taval, on the west by 
the Ihalner subdivision, and on the south by the Taptee. It had 
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previously consisted of two petty divisions, Chopdai and Aravad, 
but tbe two bad been amalgamated into one. It bad an area of 
389 sq^uare miles, of which only about 18 per cent, was cultivated, 
that cultivated in the year before tbe settlement having been 
39,787 acres, and tbe waste 132,665. It was divided into 153‘ 
villages, 96 of which were inhabited and 57 deserted ; of the latter 
16 were entirely waste and were not divided off into Survey 
numbers. 

In physical configuration this tract of country was very similar 
to Eaver, flat, except in the neighbourhood of the Satpura range, 
from which numerous nullahs ran down to the Taptee, none of 
them being large enough to be called a river except the Aner.r 
The banks of the Taptee were too high to be used for irrigation, 
and the remainder of the streams did not hold sufficient water. 
It had a great deal of rich black soil, but in irregular patches,, 
beneath which was a yellow soil not so productive. Towards the 
Taptee it was much cut up by ravines, as in the other districts 
similarly situated. The people were as a whole not in a pros- 
perous condition, and possessed but few good houses, most of these 
being of unburnt brick with flat or thatched roofs. A great 
many of the inhabitants were Bhfls, but there were also a con- 
siderable number of Yanjaras (Brinjaries), who bred cattle, and 
brought down wood from the Satpuras on bullocks, there being 
but few carts. The husbandly was of the same description as in 
Saoda and other districts along the Taptee. The market-places 
were Chopda, Aravad, and two other minor ones, three in the 
east, and Bhanora in the west. The traffic towards Surat from 
the eastward ran through it, but there were no made roads, and 
the only cleared road ran from Chopda to Aravad. There was, 
in the Superintendent’s Eeport, the usual want of information, 
especially with regard to the pressure of population, prices of 
produce, &q. That the population was scanty may be inferred 
from the small area under cultivation, as given above. All the 
particulars given in the Eeport on the subject of former cultiva- 
tion, and how it influenced the pitch of the new assessment, will 
be found in the statement below. The grouping for maximum 
dry-crop rates was in accordance with the existing state of affairs, 
and the natural configuration of the country, as, although the 
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Gr. I. P, Railway was under construction, it was too soon to judge 
liow its opening would affect prices and markets. The groups 
and maximum rates proposed were as follows : — 

First group. — ^Eighty-five villages in the open country hordering 
on the Taptee, free from jungle and the depredations of wild beasts. 
Maximum Es. 2 4a. 

Second group. — Forty-four villages north of the above, and 
with more jungle. Maximum E. 1 14a. 

Third group. — Twenty-four villages near the hills, and mostly 
covered with jungle. Maximum E. 1 2a. 

In place of making a separate class for villages cut up by 
ravines, an allowance was made in the classification of fields. 

The general result is contained in the following statement: — 


3G Ycara’ Cultivation. 

Estimated Total Survey. 

Per-centage 
Decrease in 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Average. 
Rs. a. i». 

Acres. 

Es. 

Average. 
Es. a. p. 

Bates. 

1.9,470 

47,8;}7 

2 7 4 

95,590 

1,34,549 

10 6 

42-8 

4,550 

9,459 

.1,77(> 

2 12 

48,111 

50,957 

1 0 11 

49 0 

950 

1 n 4 

28,480 

13,449 

7 7 

74-1 

24,970 

59,052 

2 5 10 

1,72,281 

1,98,955 

12 6 

5M 


There were only thirty-four wells, of less than forty -five feet in 
depth, assessable, irrigating 111 acres. Lands under them were 
assessed, as elsewhere, at Es. 3 an acre. 


SULTA'NPUE. 

Eeports for the revision of assessment in the Jamner and Sul- 
tanpur subdivisions were submitted in 18G5, and sanctioned with 
a guarantee for thirty years in the same year under one Govern- 
ment Eesolution. 

Sultanpur lies in the extreme north-west of the Oollectorate. 
It is bounded on the north by the Satpura hills, on the east by 
Thalner, on the south by the Taptee, which separates it from 
Virdal and JSfandurbar, and on the west by foreign territory. It 
was divided into two portions, one under a Mamlatdar at Shada, 
and the other under a Mahiilkari at Taloda. There were altogether 
in the subdivision 506 villages, of which 1?7 were under a higha- 

21 
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rate system (biglioti) and 829 dothandi or piougla-tax. Of the 177 
blghoti villages, 166 were under direct G-overnment management 
and 11 alienated ; and of the 329, 302 were Government and 27 
alienated. 176 villages were uninhabited. The revision ex- 
tended to only 118. 

The soil in the open country as far as the foot of the hills, 
which threw out no spurs, and rose up almost abruptly from the 
plain, was a rich black. The rivers were the Taptee and Gomi, 
the latter falling into the former. Water was generally found 
nearer the surface than in Eaver and Saoda, hut was not much 
used for irrigation. The open part of the country was healthy, 
hut in the west towards the jungles it became malarious. There 
were no made roads, hut the traffic from Burhanpur towards 
Surat passed through it. There were markets at Shada, Taloda, 
Kukarmunda, and two other places. Shada was the largest 
market, followed by Taloda, where a considerable sale of timber 
and wood, especially since a demand for railway sleepers had 
.arisen, afforded a means of livelihood for the Blifls, who pre- 
ponderated among the inhabitants. hText came the Gujars, im- 
migrants from Gujarat, who still spoke their own language. These 
were good agriculturists, and as a rule well to do, having many of 
the Bhils as their servants. There were also a good many Yan- 
jaras (Brinjarries), who bred cattle and sheep in large numbers in 
the extensive pasturage grounds that still remained. No manu- 
factures were carried on except a little dyeing at Shada, but carts 
of a good pattern were made and had acquired a wide reputation. 
The husbandry did not differ from that of the surrounding 
country. In the 118 villages there were 30,992 inhabitants, or 
126 to the square mile. 

At the introduction of British rule the revenue was only about 
Es. 36,000, which in 1863-64 had increased to Es. 1,83,564. The 
original rates of assessment had been high, rising in one village 
to Es. 2 10a. the Ugha, or Es. 3 8a. the acre, and in many to 
Es. 2 la., or Es. 2 12a. the acre. In others, again, they had been 
very uneven, from 8a. to E. 1 15a. In proposing rates for dry- 
crop assessment, the chief criteria looked to were the prevalence 
or otherwise of jungle, and the abundance of or difficulty in pro- 
curing drinking water, the villages being divided accordingly into 
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six groups, the highest of which was assessed at Es. 3, and the 
others went down hj gradations of four annas to E. 1 12a. in the 
sixth group. 

The result of adopting these rates as compared with the revenue 
of 1863-64 was shown in the following statement : — 


Class. 

o 

tD 

a 

> 

Cultivation of 1SG3-G4. 

Total Survey Assessment. 


Increase 
or De- i 
crease. 

1 

41 

Acres. 

42,011 

Old Rates. 
Bs. 

1,00,513 

New Rates. 
Rs. 

9G,157 

Acres. 

49,683 

i 

Assessment. 

Bs. 

1,07,777 

Average, 
Rs. a. p. 
2 2 9 

per ct. 

4-3 

2 

24 

18,035 

35,908 

35,717 

25,812 

51,208 

1 15 

9 

_ -5 

3 

IG ' 

15,G57 1 

2G,202 

27,784 

23,179 

38,788 

1 10 

9 

4- 6-0 

4 

9 

5,823 

10,487 

9,G39 

8,515 

13,883 

1 10 

1 

~ 8-0 

5 

IG 

5,847 

G,90G 

7,SGG 

15,401 

19,571 

1 4 

4 

4-13*9 

(» 

12 

4,091 

3,548 

4,7G2 

7,831 

8,051 

1 0 

5 

-834*2 


ILS 

91,.1G4 

j 1,83,5G4 

j 1,81,025 

|1,30,421 

2,39,278 

1 13 

4 

- 8*9 


Tlie area irrigated from 142 wells was 535 acres, on which 
mostly vegetaldes and a little sugar-cane were raised. The rate 
proposed for this was, as elsewhere, Es. 3 an acre. With regard 
to channel-watered land, that on the Gomi, where there was a dam 
that watered eight villages, had been good ; in consequence of 
want of repairs, however, the dam had become useless. 

Th<‘ average area watered, and its revenue for ten years, had 
]H‘en as follows : — 


18r>2-5a 

Area. Assessment. 

Acres. Rs, 

361 2,614 

Spent in Repairs. 
Rs. 

1863-54 

441 

3,367 

133 

1854-55 

217 

1,546 

— 

1855-50 

531 

4,283 

— 

185C-S7 

154 

1,853 

— 

1857-58 

184 

1,505 

— 

1858-59 

187 

1,637 

— 

1859-00 

185 

1,424 

200 

1860-61 

257 

1,719 

— 

1861-62 

175 

1,127 

— 


2,692 

Average 

20,675 

2,057J- 

333 


21 
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It says little for tlie manner in whicli tlie interests of the land 
reTenue were looked after that a dam on which lis. 2,057 a year 
depended should have had so little spent on it, and have been 
allowed to fall to ruin. No rates were proposed pending such 
time as the dam might be put into order again. 


JXMNEE. 

The subdivision of Jamner occupies the extreme south-east 
corner of the Collectorate. It was bounded on the north by 
Varan gaon and ITasirabad, on the west and partly on the south by 
Lohara, andon the rest of the south and the east by Berar and 
the JSTizam’s territory. It contained 207 villages, with an area of 
580 square miles, and a population of 62,298, or 129 to the square 
mile. The country was generally undulating, with a range of low 
hills to the north, and was well watered, though it contained no 
large river. There were no made roads, but a fair-weather road 
from Bodvar to Jamner ; Heri and the railway station at Mastivad 
afforded an outlet for the agricultural produce of the district. 
Its markets were at Jamner, Bodvar, and nine other less important 
places. At the latter some of the Bombay mercantile firms had 
established agencies, as it was conveniently situated for the Nar- 
gaon railway station. There were no manufactures, except a little 
coarse cotton cloth, made by 200 looms. Cotton occupied 81 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, hdjri 10 per cent., and javdri 4 per cent. ; 
the remaining area was taken up with miscellaneous crops. Prices 
had risen considerably of late years since the opening of the rail- 
way, as seen in the subjoined statement : — 


Cotton 

Seers per Hupce. 
1859-60. 1864. 

. 16 8 

Javari 

. 54 

18 

Bajri 

. 51 

16 

Wheat 

. 82 

12 

Grain 

. 27 

12 

Linseed . 

. 27 

12 

This was at the height of the American 

war prices. 
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The old rates of assessment had varied from Es. 2 6a. 9p. to 
7a. 6p. per acre, but there is nothing in the Superintendent’s Eeport 
to show how they had ahPected the prosperity of the country. It 
was proposed to divide the whole into four groups for maximum 
rates of dry-crop assessment, with a subdivision in the first. 

First group. — Fifty-one villages situated along the bants of the 
Kag and Vagur rivers and near the main road. It included the 
whole of the petty division of Bodvar except uninhabited villages, 
and those on the Nizam’s frontier among the hills. Eate Es. 3, 
and for the subdivision Es. 2f. 

Second group. — Seventy villages, surrounding those of the first, 
but farther removed from market towns and the high road. 

Third group, — Eighteen villages, still farther from markets and 
the road. 

Fourth group. — Twenty-seven villages in the south on the Ni- 
zam’s frontier. 

There had been lately a large increase in the area on which 
cotton was grown, showing the influence of the railway in opening 
up speedy communication with Bombay. 

Cotton Area. 

1861- 62 . . . tifiOi 

1862- 63 . . . 41,327 

1863- 64 . . . 52,270 

There were 990 assessable wells in the subdivision, watering 
3,238 acres, in which common vegetables, 579 acres of wheat, and 
144 of sugar-cane, were grown. For the land under these the 
usual rates of Es. 3 per acre for the best, and Es. for inferior? 
were proposed. The general result of these proposals will be seen 
from the following statement : — 


Class. 

Villages. 

Cultivation of 1863-64. 

Gross Survey Assessment. 

Increase 
or De- 
crease. 

1 ( 

51 

Acres* 

64,968 

Old Kates. 
Bs. 

76,580 

Nfew Bates. 
Bs. 

92,638 

Acres. 

86,747 

Assessment. 

Bs. 

1,12,805 

Average. 
Bs. a. p. 1 
1 4 10 1 

per ct. 

+20*9 


27 

17,686 

17,391 

18,923 

30,610 

28,737 

15 0 

+ 8-8 

2 ‘ 

70 

46,457 

i 42,557 

44,838 

90,779 

72,187 

12 9 

-f 5-3 

3 

18 

12,248 

I 10,106 
7,780 

10,121 

24,435 

16,258 

10 8 

— 

4 

27 

10,483 

7,105 

31,257 

16,947 

8 8 

- 8*6 


194 

1,51,842 

1,54,414 

1,73,625 

2,63,828 

2,46,934 

15 0 

+ 12-4 
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How the incidence of the old rates of assessment had affected 
the progress of the subdivision, or whether it had prospered other- 
wise under British rule, cannot be discovered from the Beport ; 
but from the difference between the areas in Cols. 3 and 6 there 
was evidently ample room for expansion of cultivation. 


PIMPALHER. 

The subdivision of Pimpalner, with the petty divisions of the 
Mahalkaris of Jaikheda, and Abhona, were experimentally settled 
in 1869, and the rate for all three reported for confirmation to 
Government in 1870 in one Report. On the raising of Hasik into 
a full Collectorate the two petty divisions were transferred to it, 
and an account of the revision of their assessment has accordingly 
been given in treating of that Collectorate. The present descrip- 
tion will therefore be confined, as far as possible, to Pimpalner 
alone. 

It lies partly above and partly below the Sahyadri range, the 
petty division of Nayapura being in the latter position on the 
road to Surat, from which it is separated by the Giiikvar^s Mahal 
of Songadh. On the north it is bounded by Handurbar and the 
Taptee and Hesu rivers, on the east by the petty division of 
Mzampur, and on the south by Jaikheda, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Sailbari hills. Communication with Havapura and 
the low country of Gujarat is by the Kundaibari pass, down 
which there is a metalled road. It contained 222 villages, inclu- 
sive of those in Havapura. Four villages were alienated in Pim- 
palner, and of the 141 nominally in Havapura, 50 were mere 
names, as their boundaries were unknown, 60 more were held on 
leases from 1864, 2 were alienated, 13 were only circuit-surveyed 
in order to fix their boundaries, and 16, in which the plough-tax 
system was in force, were surveyed in detail. The last were 
along the road towards Surat. The part of Pimpalner above the 
Ghats had 81 villages, 79 under Government management and 2 
alienated, into one of which a settlement was introduced. Of 
the 81 villages 56 paid revenue on a Ugha rate and 25 on the 
plough-tax system. The total number to be settled was thus 
95, inclusive of the 16 measured in detail in Navapura; but, 
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owing to the papers not "being readj, a settlement was intro- 
duced at the time into 81 only. The area of the 95 villages was 
455 square miles, or 291,319 acres, of which 114,710, or 39 per 
cent., were unarahle. The soil on the whole was very poor, the 
average classification being only 4a. 4p. The population was 
26,355, or 60 to the square mile. 'The district was much cut up 
by ranges of hills, the general direction of which was from west 
to east ; these formed valleys of greater or less width, with rivers 
and streams running in them, along the banks of which most 
of the population and cultivation was found. The hills were 
mostly bare, but a few had teak trees on them. The soil varied 
greatly in fertility, from deep black to the poorest stony, the 
upland mdl predominating in quantity. There wei’e 10,814 acres 
of channel- watered land, which paid half the land revenue. The 
cultivation of dry-crop land was rude and careless. Only in the 
oast was hdjri raised, and towards the west only the coarsest 
grains. The average rainfall for nine years had been nearly 
eighteen inches, and heavier in the west than in the east. The 
climate of Havapura was unhealthy, from the prevalence of 
jungle. There were no made roads except those down the Kun- 
daibiiri and Saibiiri passes ; on all the country tracks commu- 
nication was difficult on account of steep passes and deep ravines. 
The railway also was so far distant as to he practically of no 
use to the district. There were no important markets, surplus 
pi'oduce being mostly exported to Dhulia and Sui'at. A higha- 
rate system was commoner in the east, where also of late years 
the plan of written applications for taking up or relinquish- 
ing land (jeabuliyats and rdzmdmahs) had been enforced. The 
plough- tax system prevailed in the west, the bullocks in each 
man’s possession being counted, whereas in Jaikheda a holding 
of thirty highas was considered the equivalent of a plough. The 
following statement shows the result of the old system of revenue 
management in fifty-five villages, of which complete records were 


10 Years’ Averages. 

Cultiva- 

tion. 


Ee- 

mitted. 

Col- 

lected. 

Average. 

• Per cent. 
Eemissions. 



Acres. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

From 1818-19 to 182T-28 

13,255 

61,477 

4,768 

50,719 

4 10 2 

7 11 10 

„ 1828-29 ,, 

1837-38 

14,159 

50,319 

5,941 

44,378 

3 8 10 

11 12 11 

„ 1888-39 ,, 

1847-48 

18,130 

43,890 

2,485 

41,405 

2 0 9 

5 10 7 

„ 1848-49 ,, 

1857-58 

18,510 

44,344 

2,233 

42,111 

2 0 4 

5 0 7 

„ 1858-59 „ 

1857-08 

23,500 

00,223 

259 

59,904 

2 9 0 

0 11 
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Tlie rate at wMch cultivation iiad increased in Pimpalner had 
been much slower than in Jaikbeda and Abhona, notwithstanding 
that the rates of assessment, as seen in the statement above, had 
been considerably reduced, and it was therefore clear that the 
former had been over-assessed; it was accordingly proposed to 
fix comparatively low settlement rates. Prices in the five years 
previous to the revision had risen greatly, as seen below : — 

Seers per Rupee. 

Wheat. Rice. Javdri. Bdjri. Molasses. 

From 1855 to 1859 . 30| 13^ 45^ 38 10^ 

„ 1865 to 1869 . 8fg 4 15^ 11 J 4^ 

There would have been a good reason in such an increase for 
raising the assessment, but the people were poor and in debt, and 
the proposals, which will now be explained, were calculated • to 
lower the average dry-crop rate from Es. 1 Oa. 4p. to 7a. 9p. 

It may be noticed en passant that the average number of inhabi- 
tants per house in Pimpalner was much less than in Jaikheda and 
Abhona, viz. 3*15 as against 4*49 and 5*09. This may probably 
be accounted for by the fact that among the Konkanis, a large 
proportion of whom were among the agriculturists of Pimpalner, 
it was the custom for sons when they grew uj> to live apart from 
their parents, while among the Kunbis in Jaikheda and Abhona 
they still remained in their parents’ homes. 

The following were the maximum rates of dry-crop assessment 
that had been fixed for Hizilmpur, Malegiion and Baghin : — 


Nizampur . . 

2 0 

1 12 

1 8 

1 4 

Malegaon 

2 8 

2 4 

2 0 

1 12 

Baglan . 

2 2 

2 0 

1 12 

1 10 

On the analogy of 

these it 

was proposed 

to fix 

the maximum in 


the east of Pimpalner lying towards Nizampur and Malegaon at 
Es. 2, and lower it gradually towards the west till it reached the 
plough-tax villages, where it was to fall to a rupee. The maximum 
for channel- watered land it was proposed to fix at Es. 15 per acre, 
and for small temporary dams in which water did not last beyond 
December at from 8a. to 12a. in addition to the dry-crop x’ates. 

The general result of the adoption of these rates for fifty-six 
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higJia^Yaie and twentj-four plough-tax villages is embodied in the 
following statement : — 


Fifty-six Villages. 


Class. 

Villages. Maximum Eate. 

Area and Assessment 1867-68. 




Es. a. 


Acres. 

Es. 



1 

13 

2 0 


6,699 

30,899 



2 

13 

1 14 


6,039 

* 19,552 



3 

9 

1 12 


5.557 

4,988 



4 

20 

1 8 


5;349 

10,623 



5 

1 

1 4 


608 

595 




56 

— 


24,252 

66,657 




Assessment of 1868-69. 




Dry Crop. { 

CFaunel-watered. 

I Total. 

Area. 


Average. 

Area. 


Average. 

Area. 



Es. 

Es. a. p. 1 


Es. 

Es. a. p. 


Es. 

5,473 

(),153 

12 0 

1,642 

25,046 

15 4 1 

7,115 

31,199 

5,i)14 

G,470 

116 

970 

13,541 

13 12 4 

6,884 

20,011 

<1,431 

5,472 

13 7 




6,431 

5,472 

5,(;06 

5,853 

10 8 

564 

5,624 

9 15 7 

6,170 

11,477 

554 

567 

10 5 

1 

7 

7 0 0 

555 

574 

23,378 

24,515 

10 4 

3,177 

44,218 

13 14 8 

27,155 

68,733 



According to the 

Survey Settlement. 



(>,1)55 

4,250 

9 9 

1,828 

23,323 

12 12 2 

i 8,783 

27,573 

8,509 

4,747 

8 11 

1,162 

10,659 

9 2 9 

9,671 

15,406 

8,12C> 

3,156 

6 3 : 




8,126 

3,166 

J),582 

4,075 

6 10 1 

834 

5,427 

6 8 1 

10,416 

9,502 

1,000 

262 

4 2 

29 

41 

16 7 

1,029 

303 

34,172 

16,490 

7 9 

3,853 

39,450 

10 3 10 

38,025 

55,940 


The decrease in the five classes of villages was thus : — 


First class 

11*6 

per cent. 

Second class . 

23*3 

jj 

Third class 

42-3 

j> 

Fourth class . 

17-2 

9 ) 

Fifth class 

47-2 

99 

On the whole 

18-6 

99 


Twenty-fotjk Plough-tax Villages. 


Class. 

Villa ges. 

Maximum Eate. 
Ea. a. 

Ploughs. 

Es. 

4 

3 

1 8 

41. i 

138^ 

398 

5 

8 

1 4 

2,357 

6 

11 

1 0 

273^ 

3,094 

7 

2 

12 

78 

505 


24 

— 

531 

6,354 
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Area. 

Dry Crop. i 

Average. 

Survey System. 

1 Channel-watered. 

Area. Average. 

Total. 

Area. 


Acres. 

Bs. 

a. p. 

Acres. Ks. 

Es. a. p. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

1,468 

6,721 

582 

2,743 

6 4 

6 6 

439 925 

2 19 

1,468 

7.160 

582' 

3,668 

16,966 

3,890 

3 8 

142 137 

15 5 

17,108 

4,027 

1,664 

788 

7 7 



1,664 

788 

26,819 

8,003 

4 9 1 

581 1,062 

1 13 3 

27,400 

9,005 

The people in 

the plough-tax villages having 

complained of 


these rates, the Superintendent, Mr. Pedder, proposed that the 
last three should be lowered by four annas each, so that the maxi- 
mum for Navapura, in which the seventh-class villages were 
situated, should be 8a. only. He was doubtful whether the new 
system would answer at all until the country was more advanced, 
and suggested that if that were found to be the case, the system 
of giving leases of their holdings to individual cultivators should 
be tried. In the villages of Abhona below the G-hto he had 
already given leases for ten years to the Patels of the several 
villages, on condition that they should not levy more than Es. 8 
per plough. He was also in favour of crop-rates in place of 
uniform rates per acre in channel- watered lands. It would result, 
he thought, in the water being economized, and the whole area 
commanded by each dam being cropped, whereas, in the case of 
fixed rates, no one, when his turn came round, would abandon his 
right to raise a crop of sugar-cane, and if the water failed every- 
thing was lost. If this were not agreed to, the Collectors must 
be instructed to be liberal in the matter of remissions when there 
happened to be a real failure of water. Government did not 
accede to this, but sanctioned the remaining proposals with a 
guarantee for twenty-five years, so that the settlement might 
expire at the same time as those of Baglan and Hizampur, in 
1893-94. 


SAODA' EEYISION. 

The first portion of the Collectorate to come under revision on 
the expiration of the Survey lease of thirty years was the sub- 
division of Saoda. At the original settlement, as at the revision, 
it was under the charge of a Mamlatdar and two Mah^karis, and 
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with 22 villages added fco the original 287 from the old Chopda 
Taluka, and 4 transferred to Bhusaval deducted, there were 805 
villages for revision. 

The subdivision occupies the extreme north-east corner of the 
Collectorate. It is bounded on the north by the Satpura hills, on 
the south by the Taptee, on the east by the province of Nimar,, 
and on the west by the Chopda subdivision of Khandesh. With the 
exception of three villages situated within the hills, and called the 
‘j)dl tajod; the Satpuras form a large State forest reserve, and from 
their base the subdivision slopes at an almost uniform gradient 
southwards to the Taptee. The best black soil is found in vil- 
lages along that river, and as the hills are approached it becomes 
much intermixed with pebbles out of the trap and disintegrated 
trap rock. There is little alluvial deposit, as the smaller streams 
that come down from the hills into the Taptee have only a course 
of about fourteen miles, and are nowhere sluggish enough to allow 
the formation of backwaters during the rains at their points of 
junction with the larger stream. Their channels have in the 
course of centuries become choked up with fragments of rock 
carried down from the hills, and their true beds consequently lie 
detiply cut out of the soil below, so that in heavy rains they fre- 
quently overflow their banks. Wells occupy a well-marked belt 
of country midway between the hills and the Taptee, and on each 
side* of this the water-bearing stratum lies too deep for irrigation, 
the result being that many of the villages at the foot of the hills 
are so devoid of water as to be uninhabitable. The climate is 
favourable for dry- crop cultivation, the rainfall, "which is tolerably 
even throughout, having averaged for the ten years from 1875 to 
1884 from 29, 35, to 36 inches. 

For revision purposes all separately recognized occupancies 
have been separately demarcated, fields of unwieldy size divided 
into easily workable areas, and all old Survey numbers containing 
mixed dry-crop and irrigated land have been remeasured in order 
to ascertain the area under iiTigation, in addition to those in 
which from any cause the houndaries may have changed, with a 
view to the due rectification of areas and maps. This has resulted 
in ilio original 20,868 old Survey numbers having increased to 
33,480. Ee-classification of soil has been carried out suffieiently 
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to proYide for the greater difference according to modern practice 
between superior and inferior soils being assigned to them, and 
to bring under regular classification ail lands left unclassified at 
the first settlement. 23,275 numbers and 1,73,730 acres have 
been re-classified in the field, and the classification adjusted in 
10,205 numbers and 99,910 acres. The total areas of the old and 
new measurements vary only by eighteen acres, but the irrigated 
area has increased by 9,727 acres, and 8,130 acres, formerly under 
the head of unarable, have been added to the assessed arable land. 
The chief crops are javdri and hcijri, early crops, 41*7 per cent., 
and cotton and wheat, late crops, 37‘8 per cent. Cultivation in 
the subdivision is on the whole careful. Manure is carefully 
hoarded and much used in the lighter early-crop soils, which are 
frequently ploughed. Deep black soil is not ploughed oftener 
than once in three years. 

Since the first settlement the communications of the subdivision 
have been revolutionised. The large traffic formerly passing 
through the district was then carried along a black soil track of 
some breadth, but entirely unimproved. Now a vastly increased 
traffic is borne by the <3r. I. P. Eailway, which enters at the eastern 
extremity and traverses more than half the length of the sub- 
division, and has no less than five stations. Feeders to the railway 
have been made at the Eaver and Saoda stations, the latter to the 
important market towns of Saoda and Faijpur. Connection has 
also been established between Eaver and the Bhusaval station as 
far as the north bank of the Taptee. In two-thirds of the whole 
area, the produce exported being grown within ten miles of the 
railway, and the most remote village not being above twenty-five 
miles from a railway station, fair-weather roads are almost all 
that are required, and the drawbacks ansing from difficult transit 
during the rainy season lose much of their importance. In ad- 
dition to the market towns mentioned, there are several places 
where weekly fairs of only local interest are held. There were 
between 1,400 and 1,500 cotton and silk looms employed in the 
subdivision, but no other manufacture of any importance. 

The progress of Saoda in material prosperity during the period 
of the first settlement may be judged by the following statistics. 

Population had increased 40*7 percent., and tiled and flat-roofed 
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houses 141*5, while thatched houses had diminished 5*7 per cent. 
The increase in. superior houses is so out of proper tion to that of 
population that there was probably an error in the returns for the 
old settlement, which gave an average of 9*8 people to each house. 
Agricultural cattle had increased 8*4 per cent., and milch and other 
cattle 19*6. Horses and sheep and goats had fallen off, but carts 
had nearly doubled in number, and wells and water-lifts were 
more by 12*9 per cent. Population was reported at the settlement 
to have reached the unusual density of 295 to the square mile. 
The increase, liowever, had only kept pace with the extension of 
cultivation, as there was 1*8 acre of cultivated land per head of 
population, precisely as in the first year of the first settlement. 
The average of a pair of oxen for every 17 acres of cultivation 
found to exist was also unusually high. Of the wells in working 
ordei% 8,377 in number, 2,721 were used for irrigation ; how many 
had been used for this purpose at the time of the first settlement 
the records did not show. 

The villages lying along the skirts of the Siitpura hills par- 
ticularly showed a large increase in population. At the period of 
the first settlement they were almost entirely uncultivated, and 
much infested by wild beasts, and naturally showed a more marked 
improvement than the rest of the subdivision. The one exception 
was under the head of agricultural cattle in the wildest villages, 
the inhabitants of which had been mostly Yanjaras engaged in 
cattle-breeding, and the lands of which had, since the first settle- 
ment, been brought into cultivation by the ryots of villages at a 
greater distance from the hills, whose cattle appeared in the record 
of their own villages. 85 per cent, of the land was cultivated by 
the occupants themselves, and the remaindei* was let out either for 
money or grain rents. It was reported that the average selling 
price of land was about Rs. 80, or nearly equivalent to twenty-four 
times the average assessment. 

The course of prices during the Survey lease had been as 
follows : — 


1854-55 to 1863-64 

Javdri, 

Soars per Rupee. 

45 

Wheat. 
Seers per R. 

33 

Linseed. 
Seers per R. 
26 

1864-65 to 1873-74 

26 

14 

15 

1874-75 to 1884-85 

22 

14 

14 
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Ill addition to these cotton had risen fully 100 per cent. 

In the 209 villages settled in 1854-55 and 1855-56, the settle- 
ment in the first instance reduced the revenue by Es. 1,07,891, 
but by the end of the first ten years it had risen again to within 
Rs. 37,000 of the old collections. After this the progress of cul- 
tivation was more gradual, but at the expiration of the settlement 
the account stood as follows : — 

Assessment on Cultivation. Assessment on Waste. 

Ks. Rs. 

First year of lease . , 1,96,639 50,392 

1884-85 . , . 2,44,260 1,699 

In the twenty-two villages formerly in Chopda, settled in 
1856-57, the Survey assessment in the first instance doubled the 
revenue demands, but cultivation nevertheless extended rapidly, 
and the general result in the thirty years had been that the revenue 
on cultivation rose from Rs. 9,721 to Rs. 17,708, and the assess- 
ment on waste fell from Rs. 8,059 to Rs. 664. In the whole of the 
villages the unimportant remissions given in the first five or six 
years subsequently ceased altogether. For three years, out of 183 
notices of sale of occupancy rights to recover arrears of revenue, 
not one eventuated in actual sale. 

The grouping of the villages at the original settlement for 
maximum rates of dry-crop assessment was in eight classes, at 
rates varying from Rs. 2 6a. to R. 1 2a. The greater number 
were under rates from Rs. 2 upwards, and lay in the open part of 
the plain country between the Taptee and the edge of the Satpura 
jungles, and were classed according to their nearness and accessi- 
bility to the chief market towns. The remaining villages lay 
along the skirts of the hills, and were grouped according as they 
were more or less broken by patches of jungle, or had a scarcity 
of drinking water, or were infested by wild animals that destroyed 
the crops. In grouping for revision the main factor to be con- 
sidered was the railway, which had been located in the vicinity of 
the markets and line of traffic on which the old grouping was 
based, but had, so to speak, obliterated small distinctions and 
placed all villages within easy reach of the five railway stations on 
one general level as regards communications and markets. The 
open plain thus fell into two groups : first, the eastern, which 
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contained the railway ; and second, the westei’n, in which the dis- 
tance from railway stations averaged fourteen miles, and which 
was therefore less aSected by it than those in the former. 

After these groups came one of eight villages on the Taptee, 
the internal communications of which were much broken up by 
ravines, and during the rains by the backwaters of the Taptee. 

The remaining two groups it was proposed should form two long 
strips between the Satpuras and the open plain, where the cha- 
racter of the cultivation was less advanced, drinking-water scarce, 
and the population consequently more sparse and less civilised. 

It was evident that Saoda had in the first instance been settled 
at very low rates, probably from motives of policy in a district in 
which considerable agitation had been set in motion against the 
new Survey system. The rates in other neighbouring subdivisions 
lui.d 8ul)sequentlj been pitched considerably higher, but the Su- 
|»erintendeiit was precluded from proposing as heavy maximum 
rates as he thought Saoda could well have borne in order not to 
<>v6rstep the limits of enhancement on revision settlements that 
had been fixed by Government. The maximum rates proposed 
for the four groups respectively were Es. 2 10a., Es. 2 8a., Es.2 4a., 
and E. 1 10a. The garden area in Government land under the 
first settlement had been 2,485 acres, assessed at an average of 
Rs. 2 la. 5p. an acre. A light maximum rate of Es. 3 was im- 
{>osed on those lands under wells where the water was not over 
forty-five feet from the surface. It was not proposed to assess 
such lands under the revision at anything higher than the dry- 
crop rates, which would give an average of Es. 2 3a. lip. an acre. 
For twenty-nine acres watered by channels a maximum of Es. 10, 
giving an average of Es. 8 15a. 5p., was proposed. 

The general result was as follows : — 



1 rn 
<v 

By Old Survey. 

By Hevision iSurvey. 

w iz 

m ?? 

Clas: 

1 

I 

Occupied Govern- 
ment I^and. 

Occupied 

Land. 

Waste 

Land. 

S 0 



Area. 

1 Ks. 

Area. Rfi- 

Area. Es. Area. 

Es. 


1 

I5:j 

l,(M-,290 

! 2,24-,8-H : 

1,72,777 2,98,280 

1,472 7C3 1,74,249 

2 , 99 , 04.3 

32-5 


8 

8,515 


4,586 8,059 

70 19 4,606 

3,078 

29*0 

.‘i 


27,0^<» 

22i5{K) 

27,180 20,(>!)9 

24.2 127 27,381 

29,826 

31*5 

4 

41, 

2S;.'J87 

' 18,812 

28,900 17,0'18 

3,706 1,175 32,606 

18,223 

28*1 


2.'S2 

2,28,228 

2,68,209 

2,88,352 3,48,9SG 

5,490 2,084 2,38,842 

3,51,070 

32’5 
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It will be seen that tbe area not in occupation is comparatively 
small, and consists of inferior land, assessed at only about 6a. an 
acre. In five villages in which the enhancement of assessment 
exceeded the limit of 66 per cent, laid down by the G-overnment, 
satisfactory reasons were given. The old average rate on the whole 
occupied area was R. 1 2a. lip., and by the new R. 1 7a. lip., an 
increase of five annas per acre. The rates were sanctioned by Go- 
vernment and guaranteed for thirty years in May 1886. 


CHORDA. 

The revision of the original thirty years’ Survey Settlement in 
this Taluka was carried out in 1838. It lies on the north of the 
Taptee river, to the west of Sjioda, to which it is very similar in 
its general features, having also the Satpura hills as its northern 
boundary ; on the west is the Shirpur Taluka, and on the south,, 
on the opposite bank of the Taptee, are Amalner, Brandol, and 
Hasirabad. Of its original number of 173 villages, 13 J- forest vil- 
lages have been transferred to H.H. Holkar, 7 to the Shirpur and 
22 to the Saoda Taluka, so that 130 in addition to 3 humi vil- 
lages remain. 

Owing to the separate measurement and demarcation of all 
recognized occupancies, the subdivision of large block number.s 
and others of unwieldy size, the separate record of irrigated areas 
and bringing up to date of all boundaries, 11,086 old Survey fields 
have become 14,730 new numbers. The difference in area between 
the old and new measurements is very trifling. In only three 
cases were errors discovered in the former, and re-adjustment of 
classification according to the more modem standard, by which the 
relative values of good and inferior soils is made to differ more 
than they did under the old system of classification, was found a 
comparatively easy matter. 

In this, as well as in most other parts of the Collectorate, the 
chief crops are cotton and cereals, there being 36J per cent, of tbe 
former, and 47*8 per cent, of the latter. There is comparatively 
little garden cultivation, as the rivers are too deep below the 
surface to admit of being dammed up for irrigation purposes. In 
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the course of the Survey lease, however, that from wells has in- 
creased by rather more than 700 acres. 

It has not profited to the same extent from the advent of the 
railway as the Talukas on the south of the Taptee, but the indirect 
advantage of large manufacturing and trading centres having been 
formed at Jalgaon and at other points on the line has been con- 
siderable, in providing outlets for its exportable products. 

In other ways its advance in material prosperity since the first 
settlement has been notable. The population has increased by 
82 per cent., and houses by 111 in superior and 42 in thatched 
tenements. Agricultural cattle are more by nearly 40 per cent. 
The proportion of land to each plough of two bullocks is 14 acres, 
whilst in neighbouring Talukas it is 15 acres and more. Milch 
and other cattle, as is always the case when, in consequence of the 
area for pasturage being diminished and more land being brought 
under the plough, there is less room left for the crowds of useless 
beasts that used to be kept, have deci*eased by 12*8 per cent., and 
sheep and goats by 7'3 per cent. Horses and ponies have, however, 
increased by nearly 400 (77 per cent.), and carts have more than 
doubled in number, having risen from 2,619 to 5,401, a suro proof 
that the carrying trade is much more extensive than it formerly was. 

The area of land in occupancy has increased proportionately 
from 44,957 acres, assessed at Rs. 67,245, in 1856-57, to 127,667 
acres, assessed at Es. 1,57,488, in 1886-87. The revenue has been 
collected without difficulty, remissions having had to be given only 
in years of extreme scarcity. In the years 1884-85 to 1886-87 
the last under the old settlement, although 441 notices of sale of 
occupancy right were issued for the collection of revenue demands, 
not one case of actual sale took place, the demands having been 
paid up. 

The Superintendent sums up the present state of matters as 
follows : — 

“ Chopda, when the Survey Settlement was first introduced, was 
a half-cleared, thinly-populated tract, whose produce was protected 
with difficulty from the ravages of wild animals during its growth, 
and even then realised hut scanty value, owing to the great dis- 
tance from the coast and the natural difficulties of transit. Chopda 
now is thickly populated and richly tilled from end to end ; its 
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products, whicli are amongst the most valuable raised in the Pre- 
sidency, find ready access to the coast by a main line of rail whicli 
runs within some 25 miles of its borders. Its cultivated area has 
trebled during the lease, while the revenue is realised with ease, 
and land is sublet on the average at three times the Government 
assessment.’’ 

Under these circumstances occupancy rights, nearly 88 per cent, 
of which are said to be in the hands of the recorded occupants 
themselves, in addition to over 6 per cent, sublet, have naturally 
acquired considerable value. In forty-four cases of sale by order 
of Civil Courts, 623 acres, assessed at an average of E.. 1 6a. lip. 
per acre, realised Es. 15 11a. 6p. per acre. In 1 10 cases of lease 
land, assessed at Es. 2,709|, was let for Es. 9,151, or 3*4 times 
the assessment. Similar favourable terms were obtained in cases 
of lands mortgaged as security for advances of money. 

The prices of j^roduce had also advanced greatly. Cotton may 
be said roughly to have doubled in value since the commencement 
of the Survey lease, and the prices of javdrl, Mjri, and wheat have 
risen respectively from 34, 40, and 21 seers the rupee to 22, 23, 
and 18. There could, therefore, be no doubt that an enhancemont 
of assessment was quite feasible. 

The bulk of the villages have now been arranged in two groups 
of eighty-two and twenty-seven, from east to west, following tin* 
line of the Taptee, with a rise from the old maximum rates of 
Es. 2 4a. and Es. 1 14a. to Es. 2 12a. and Es. 2 4a. A third 
small group of nine villages, at a maximum of E. 1 Ga., has l>eon 
made of villages lying along the foot of the Satpura hills, whicli 
are unhealthy and only partly cleared, in addition to being ],)a(lly 
off for drinking-water and only cultivable from a distance. Tli(‘ 
maximum is only E. I higher than the old one of E. 1 2a. 

The result of the adoption of these rates in the throe groups of 
villages resp)ectively is an increase of assessment by 32*5, 30*9, and 
26*3 per cent., which, under all circumstances, is certainly mode- 
rate. They do not in any case come up to the level of tin* p(‘r- 
centage laid down hy Government as the maximum beyond wliiiGi 
the assessment in any group of villages is not to be increased on 
revision. The average rate per acre under the first settlement was 
E. 1 3a. 9p., and will now be E. 1 10a. 
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As already noted, there is no irrigation from canal water. Land 
watered from wells, which have not increased in any great num- 
bers, will only pay dry-crop rates, and all benefit of improvements 
will be reaped by those who expend capital on them. 


AMALhTEE. 

The settlement of the Talnka of Amalner, now containing 2751- 
Government and 1|- alienated villages, was revised in 1889. It 
originally comprised 251^, but in consequence of re-arrangement 
between this and the neighbouring Talukas, the former now con- 
stitute the net number under one Mamlatdar’s charge. The 
villages were originally settled at various times, extending from 
1857-58, in which the majority came under the Survey system, 
to 1868-69. The previous measurements and classification of 
soils have been utilized to a great extent for the purposes of 
revision, there being only five numbers out of 22,247 in which 
mistakes of over 15 per cent, in area were discovered, and 75 
which had to be rectified for other reasons. In classification 
almost the whole of the old work was found sujficiently good to 
be confirmed. There is a net diminution of area by 823 acres out 
of 337,344. In dry-crop and garden land there is a decrease of 
9,104, and increase of 3,006 respectively j this is accounted for 
by about 3,000 acres having been transferred from dry-crop to 
garden, and 6,000 to forest as unarable and unassessed. It lies 
to the south of the Taptee river, and is consequently nearer the 
line of the G. I, P. Eailway than Chopda, being about the most 
central of the subdivisions of the Collectorate. As already 
described, the northern portion along the Taptee river abounds 
in rich black soil, and the more southerly is an undulating plain 
of broken ground with a low range of hills covered with thorny 
scrub. It is on the whole well supplied with means of com- 
munication, for in addition to several roads connecting it with 
the markets of Dhulia and Dharangaon, Amabier and Parola, 
%vhich are also large commercial centres, are within its limits. 
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The southern portion is about tweiitj-four miles from two railway 
stations, the Tillages in the north-east ai'e about thirty miles from 
one station, and of the remainder the most distant is forty miles 
from the line of rail. The establishment of the G. I. P. railway 
in this and the neighbouring Talulrdars has had the effect of 
stimulating the cotton industry, and of converting much of the 
land in the north, formerly devoted to late (mhi) crops, to the 
growth of cotton, an early (lAiarif) crop, for ginning and press- 
ing which steam machinery has been set up at Parola, Dhulia, 
Bharangjion, Erandol, &c. At present about 50 per cent, of the 
total cultivation is cereals, 7 p>er cent, of oil-seeds, and 31 per 
cent, of cotton. 

During the currency of the Survey lease the Taluha has con- 
siderably improved in the matter of material resources. Popula- 
tion has increased 46*6 per cent., and houses 41| per cent., 
two-thirds of the latter being of a superior description and one- 
third thatched. Agricultural cattle have increased 23*2 per cent., 
giving a pair of oxen to about eighteen acres of cultivated land. 
The area per head of the agricultural population has risen from 
1*9 to 2*7. Cows and buffaloes, sheep and goats, have decreased 
in numbers, owing to the contraction in the area of waste used 
for pasture, in which herds of useless and underbred cattle used 
to roam at pleasure, so much so that one of the Collectors in 
former days proposed the impracticable plan of erecting pounds 
to shut them up in. Carts have increased by over one-half, and 
are of an improved pattern, a remunerative carrying trade to and 
from the railway having sprung up of late years. The same 
influence is to he seen in the larger number of horses and ponies, 
now used by many for market purposes in preference to the slow 
transport of foimer days by bullock carts. The total number of 
wells and water-lifts is greater by 27*2 per cent, a lai*ge propor- 
tion of these being used for irrigating land, the area of which 
has more than doubled, being now 6,176 acres, in place of 2,937. 
The general increase in cultivation has been from 114,094 acres 
to 242,828, or 112*8 per cent., the rise being most marked in the 
lowest class of villages, where it has been over 504 per cent. 
87| per cent, of the cultivated lands are held by the registered 
occuj)ants and their partners, and 7*4 are sublet. Registration 
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returns for the three years previous to the revision show that 
in 284 cases land has been sold for over twenty times the assess- 
ment, from sixty-one to seventy times the valuation having been 
realised in five cases. They prove that the average rent at which 
land has been leased has been Es. 3 15a. 8p., or 3*7 the average 
Survey valuation of Es. 1. la. 8p. the acre, while Es. 2,41,876 have 
been raised on the mortgage of 16,279 acres assessed at Es. 17,548. 
There is a probability that the population will soon press too 
heavily on the soil, for while, during the last five years, the births 
have been 4*1 per cent, on the number of people, the deaths have 
been only 2*9. 

Prices have not risen greatly, 128*6 per cent, for wheat and 
204*5 for Ja-yari (Holcus sorglmm). This and the increase of popu- 
lation, with the improvement in means of communication, have 
resulted in the following figures : — 


Pirst year of lease 
1887-88 


Assessment on Assessment 
cultivated laud, on waste. 
Rs. Rs. 


Per cent, in- Per cent. 

crease on decrease 
cultivation, on waste. 


. 1,42,254 1,24,740 

. 2,50,804 7,023 


Difference 1,08,550 1,17,717 


76*3 86*3 


Ample reason is thus afforded for appropriating to the State a 
fair proportion of the gains accruing to the people from causes 
beyond their own conti’ol. 

In the old grouping of villages for maximum rates of dry-crop 
assessment more attention seems to have been paid to fertility 
than to proximity to markets. The former Superintendent of 
Survey said : ‘‘ I have already divided the Tdluka into two com- 
partments, the northern and the southern, and have shown the 
northern to be much more fertile and richer in soil than the 
southern. To this division I shall still adhere in apportioning 
rates.’' On this consideration he made a grouping of six classes 
at maximum rates varying from Es. 2 4a. in the north to E. 1 8a. 
in the south-west. In the revision one rate of Rs. 2 12a. has been 
applied throughout, as the difference between the various classes 
of soil would appear to have been fully brought out in the classi- 

23 
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fication of soils, the inferiority in the south being made up for 
by its greater proximity to the railway. In three groups of ten 
villages taken respectively from the northern, central, and 
southern portions of the Ttiluka the average rates of this maxi- 
mum have come to Es. 1 12a. 2p., Es. 1 3a. 6p., and 4a. lip. : 
this proves the correctness of the remark made above with regard 
to classification. 

It is admitted that the maximum rate might have been raised 
to Es. 3, which has already been sanctioned for Chopda, on the 
north of the Taptee. The latter is more distant from the railway 
line than Amalner, and the reason given for this departure from 
correct principles of settlement is that the adoption of the higher 
rate would have resulted in an enhancement of more than 33 per 
cent., the maximum limit of increase laid down by Government for 
the revenue of a Taluka on revision. It is true that such a limit 
has been fixed, but it surely could not have been intended to abide 
by it under all circumstances, to the manifest injury of the State 
and the laying of unequal burdens on people living on the opposite 
banks of the same river.. It would have been more theoretically 
proper for Chopda to have had the rate of Es. 2 12a., and Amalner 
that of Es. 3. Or the diflficalty might have been partially rectified 
by ordering the two Talukas to be gradually assimilated by an 
increase of two annas at two intervals, so as to bi'ing them to an 
equality by the end of the thirty years^ lease. 

The land under irrigation from wells in existence at the original 
settlement has been brought down to within maximum dry-crop 
rates, and that under new wells has had no fresh assessment im- 
posed. Owing to increased area, the revenue under this head is 
Es. 10,294 in place of Es. 6,127. In land watered from river chan- 
nels improved at the cost of the State, a maximum rate of Es. 14 
per acre has been fixed. The old average rate was Es. 8 la. 7p., 
and the new comes to Es. 10 7a. The total revenue from this 
source is Es. 7,640, as against Es. 5,207 under the first settle- 
ment. 

The general result of the revision is to raise the revenue from 
Es. 2,50,804 to Es. 3,31,145, an increase of Es. 80,341, or 32*3 per 
cent. There are still 10,666 acres of inferior land unoccupied, 
assessed at Es. 5,917, an average of 8a. lOp. per acre. The en- 
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hancement on all G-overnment land in occupation is from E.. 1 Oa. 6p. 
to E. 1 5a. lOp., or 5a. 4p. an acre, tlie equivalent, according to 
the latest j^rices, of rather under 12 lbs. of wheat. 


ERAJSTDOL. 

Two hundred and twenty-seven villages of the Erandol Taluka, 
which lies to the east of Amalner, came under revision in 1890, 
and one, formerly alienated, which has lately lapsed to the State, 
under settlement for the first time. It consisted originally of 237 
villages, but, owing to several changes having been made from one 
Taluka to another with a view to consolidation for administrative 
purposes, it now consists of 229, one of which is alienated. Ori- 
ginal settlements were introduced into the 227 villages at different 
times, extending from 1857-58 to 1870-71 ; into most of them 
in 1858-59. Twelve villages, formerly in the Bhadgaon Taluka, 
settled under a lease for twenty-six years in 1865-66, were to come 
under revision in the year 1890-91. 

According to the system of testing the old Survey operations 
adopted hei'e as elsewhere, only 39 numbers out of 19,444 were 
found to be wrong in area more than 15 per cent., and 99 were 
re-measured in consequence of changes from floods and other 
causes ; 234 have been included in forest, and 10,478 have been 
confirmed. 

The old classification of soils was found satisfactory. It was 
confirmed in 18,828 numboi's, and done over again in 616 for 
various reasons, as in the case of the measurements. A total 
diminution in the arable area of 4,207 acres was accounted for by 
2,626 acres having been converted into garden, by errors in the 
old recorded measurements to the extent of about 1,000 acres, and 
by the action of floods. There have been 656 new wells constructed 
in the course of the Survey lease. This has resulted in the in- 
crease of area under irrigation just noted. 

This tract of country is very similar in physical features to 
Amalner, to the east of which and to the south of Ohopda and 
south and west of Jalgaon it is situated. It has, however, bene- 
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fited more than Amalner by the advent of the railway, which runs 
almost the entire length of its eastern boundary within a few miles,, 
this portion of the line having in it the four important stations of 
Pachora, Mahfji, Mhasavad, and Jalgtion. Eoads practicable for 
traffic all the year round, moreover, traverse it in various direc- 
tions. It contains the market towns of Erandol, Dharangaon, and 
Kasoda within itself. There are six weekly bazaars, and the mar- 
kets of Amalner and Parola are easily accessible. The Mahfjf 
fair, held once a year, enables the weavers of the Taiuka, who 
possess 1,323 looms for cotton and 52 for woollen goods, to dispose 
of their wares, and of the cotton carpets and cattle-cloths made at 
Kasoda. There are also seventy presses for the extraction of oil. 
The principal export is that of cotton, which is either cleaned in 
the 4,039 hand- gins scattered over the country, or sent to neigh- 
bouring steam factories to be pressed and sent to Bombay. 

All the circumstances point to a substantial advance in the 
prosperity of the Taiuka. During the Survey lease population has 
increased 57*2 per cent, and superior houses 64*5, while thatched 
houses are fewer by 8*3 per cent. Agricultural cattle have in- 
creased by 18*8 per cent., which gives about seventeen acres to a 
pair of oxen ; while cows and bufeloes, and sheep and goats have 
diminished by 24*6 and 23 per cent, respectively, in conseq^uence 
of the contraction of the area of pasturage ground. The number, 
of carts is 2,460, or 50*8 per cent, greater than it was, on account 
of the development of the cotton industry and improved means of 
communication with the railway. An increase in the number of 
horses and ponies may be attributed to the same cause, as in 
Amalner. The area under irrigation has risen from 2,685 to 5,311 
acres, owing to the greater number of wells, now 1,161 in number,, 
in use ; the increase has been 31 per cent. The value of agricul- 
tural produce having also, as noted under Amalner, greatly ad- 
vanced, there can be no doubt that a reasonable increase of 
assessment can be borne by the cultivators without any undue 
pressure on their resources. Over 84 per cent, of the occupied 
area is in the hands of the recorded occujpants and their partners, 
and about lOf per cent, is sublet. In 100 cases of leases land 
has been let for 5*4 times the Survey assessment. In the same 
number of cases of mortgage without possession, 1,364 acres 
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have been taken as securitj for Rs. 18,632, an average of 
Rs. 13 10a. 7p. an acre and 14*2 times the Survey assessment ; 
while in a like number of cases in which possession was given, 
17*9 times the assessment and an average of Rs., 20 6a. 4p. per 
acre were advanced. Assessed land is thus proved to have acquired 
a considerable saleable value. 

Remissions were given in 1871-72 in the case of land remaining 
waste from failure of rain to the extent of Rs. 4,849, but with this 
exception they have been trifling. For the last three years there 
has been no distraint of property or sale of occupancy rights for 
the collection of revenue. 

In place of . the six groups for maximum rates of dry-crop as- 
sessment into which the Taluka was divided at the first settlement, 
the whole has been assessed together at the same rate of Rs. 2 10a., 
as in Amalner, and for similar reasons to those given under that 
Taluka. The same objections to departure from principle may be 
urged here with even greater force. Erandol is decidedly more 
favourably situated than Amahier and Chopda, in which maximum 
rates of Rs. 2 12a. and Rs. 3 have been adopted, and the Bombay 
Government have taken the lower rate jn'oposed by the Superin- 
tendent, notwithstanding the wish of the Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner to adopt one of Rs. 2 12a. in default of one of 
Rs. 2 14a., which he would himself recommend, and the proposal 
of the Revenue Commissioner to raise the whole Taluka to the 
latter maximum. To depart from the scientific principle that the 
assessment on all lands should be equalized by dift'erentiating that 
on those distant from markets (and therefore costing more to 
convey produce thence) from the burden laid on others from which 
the conveyance of produce to the place of sale is easy and cheap, 
is to create in the 33 per cent, enhancement rule a kind of fetish, 
to ofiend against which, under any circumstances whatever, is to 
be regarded with holy horror. It is to he hoped that at the next 
revision thirty years hence truer views will prevail, and the anomaly 
now sanctioned in both Amalner and Erandol will be done away 
with. 

The garden land in the Taluka is entirely irrigated from wells, 
there, being no streams available from which water could be led 
by irrigation channels. At the former settlement there were 
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2,685 acres, of which 2,515 were GoTernment land, assessed at an 
average of Es. 2 2a. 9p. per acre. The area now irrigated is 5,123 
acres. This, under the rules, is assessed at drj-crop rates, land 
under new wells hawing no extra rate levied from it, and is rated 
at an average of E. 1 ] 4a. 7p. an acre. The increase under this 
head, as comp)ared with the original settlement, is Es. 4,319, or 
78*9 per cent. 

The general financial result of the revision has been to raise the 
State demand on occupied land from Es, 2,21,652 to Es. 2,93,991, 
an increase of 32*6 per cent. The average rate per acre is 
Es. 1 6a. Ip. If the maximum rate had been fixed at Es. 3, as 
in Chopda, the average would have come to about Es. 1 9a. 3p., a 
difference of 3a. 2p. an acre, equivalent at the average price of 
wheat for the eleven years ending with 1888-89, to about 6 lbs. 
per acre more, ox*, to express it in other terms, about the value of 
a woman’s labour for a single day. The average holding per head 
of population being about two and one-fifth acres, one man’s 
extra labour for two days in a whole year would have far moi*e 
than met the additional demand of the State on his land. 

The village of Eingangaon, lately lapsed to Goveimment, has 
now been settled for the first time at the same rates as those fixed 
for the rest of the Taluka. 


BHUSAYAL. 

This subdivision was constituted after the first Survey Settle- 
ments out of the old Varangaon Ttoka, with the addition of 
eighteen villages from hTasirabad (now named Jalgaon), four 
from Saocla, and forty from Jamner. It contains 237 Govern- 
ment villages and 7 indmi, 91 of the former being in charge of a 
Mahalkari at Edalabad, and the remainder under a Mamlatdar at 
Bhusaval. As in other cases, the separate measurement into new 
Survey fields of original subordinate numbers, the separation of 
dry-crop from irrigated lands, and other reasons with a view to 
representing the actual state of occupancy, have resulted in an 
increase in the total number from 23,389 to 24,590. The diffe- 
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rence in area, under the original and revision settlements is only 
837 in 3r56,359 acres, and has mostly arisen from the action of 
floods, the old measurement having been found faulty in only two 
instances. In classification of soils only 867 Survey fields had 
to be amended out of 23,389, and the remaining 22,522 were 
confirmed. As at present constituted, Bhusaval is bounded on 
the north by the Taptee river, which separates it from Saoda, on 
the west by the Yaghur, beyond which lies the Taluka of Jal- 
gaoD, on the south by the Jainner Taluka, and on the east by the 
provinces of Berar and Nimai'. It contains rather over 91,000 
inhabitants, showing an average of 164 to the square mile. The 
G. I. P. Bail way in its main line merelj' crosses its north-western 
corner before crossing the Taptee near Bhusaval itself, but the 
branch to Nagpur runs completely through the south-eastern 
portion, and has, in addition to Bhusaval itself, the stations of 
Varangaon and Nargaon within the limits of the Taluka. In 
addition to the railway it has one made road (new) from Jalgaon 
•old Bodvad leading to Malkiipur, and the old road from Jamti 
via Bodvad and the Nargaon station towards Burhanpur. There 
are also numerous cart-tracks practicable at all seasons but the 
monsoon months, and there is no village throughout the Taluka 
al)ove twelve miles from a railway station. In addition to the 
railway stations there are markets at Jamti, Bodvad, Edalabtid, 
and Harankheda. The Taluka is thus in a favourable position 
both wirh regard to its means of communication and facilities for 
disposal of produce. 

It has advanced greatly in material pros];)erity during the 
currency of the Survey lease. Its population has increased by 
40'7 per cent., and the number of its substantial houses by 
84’9per cent., accompanied by a decrease of 5’8 in thatched houses. 
Its agricultural cattle have increased nearly 41 per cent., and the 
number of carts has nearly doubled, from 8,334 to 6,352, the latter 
proving a largo extension of the trade of the country. Sheep and 
goats and horses have diminished, as usual where the area of 
cultivation has been enlarged and that of pasturage become less. 
Even milch cattle, which in most places have fallen in number 
from the same causes, have increased by nearly 6 per cent. The 
number of wells and watpr-lifts had also increased by 28*8 per 
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cent. Tliese improvements are not confined to any part of the 
country, hut are fairly spread throughout. 

As might be expected from this increased prosperity, the land 
in occupation and the Government revenue from it have risen, in 
the former from 57,190 acres in 1861-62 to 128,961 (125 per cent.) 
in 1889-90, and in the latter in the same period from Es. 86,763 
to Es. 1,62,738 (87*5 per cent.). For the last ten years of 
the lease the remissions of revenue that had to be given wei'e 
almost nominal, and, except in one year, when Es. 105 (out of 
Es. 1,73,263) were outstanding, the whole was paid up before the 
expiration of the year. Out of 435 cases in the years 1887-88 to 
1889-90 in which notices of distraint of property for non-payment 
of the Government demand were issued, it was only had recourse 
to in ten cases. 

Statistics of sales and mortgages of land show that it has 
acquired a large saleable value. In 100 cases of ordinary sale,. 
1,117 acres, assessed at Es. 1,382, sold for Es. 23,689, or 17*1 times 
the assessment. In 46 sales by order of Court, 670 acres, assessed 
at Es. 8,529, fetched nine times that assessment. In 100 cases of 
simple mortgages, 1,315 acres, assessed at Es. 1,771, were mort- 
gaged for Es. 27,869, or 15*7 times the assessment. In 100 cases 
of mortgage with possession, 1,228 acres, assessed at Es. 1,654, 
were mortgaged for Es. 17,241, or 10*4 times the assessment; and 
in 100 cases of leases, 1,431 acres, assessed at Es. 1,874, were sublet 
for Es. 9,888, or 5*3 times the assessment. 

With regard to prices, that of cotton has probably doubled (this 
occupies more than one- third of the whole cultivated area), and in 
javdri, Mjri, and wheat the number of seers procurable for a rupee 
has risen respectively from^ 45|, 47f, and 33J- in the ten years 
preceding the settlement to 23|, 24, and 17|- in the five years from 
1884-85 to 1889-90. During the period of the lease, however, 
prices have slightly fallen. 

Eeferring to the remarks made above with regard to the 
original settlement of Varangaon and other Talukas, it is now ac- 
knowledged that there were anomalies and incongruities in the 
settlement made by Mr. Davidson and Mr. Ellis, owing to the 
difficulties in grouping villages with the meagre information avail- 
able at the time ; and the new grouping, based on the experience 
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gained during the Survey lease, is much simplified, the bulk of the 
Taiuka being included in one general group at a maximum dry- 
crop rate of Es. 3|- j)er acre, whilst the villages at which the rail- 
way stations lie, and a certain number in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of these, were rightly proposed by the Superintendent 
to be raised by four annas to a maximum of Es. 3-|-. In forward- 
ing this proposal the Collector remarked that the means of com- 
munication are no better now than they were thirty years ago, and 
accordingly objected to the increased rates for the railway station 
groups. 

This was followed by the Survey Comniissionei% who was of 
opinion that such special rating was unjustifiable, inasmuch as it 
was opposed to the argument that the prices of produce in Bast 
Khaiidesh do not vary with distance from the rail, provided com- 
munications are good. Government, in agreeing to these recom- 
mendations and negativing the Superintendent’s proposals, have 
declared that the special rate is opposed to Survey principles. 

The whole point of the Superintendent’s argument appears in 
this instance to have been lost sight of, an argument borne out by 
common sense, that jjroduce raised and saleable at the place of 
raising must be able to undersell that raised at a distance and 
therefore saddled with the extra cost of carriage to the place of 
sale. Ear from being opposed to Survey princi|)les, this is the 
very principle on which the Survey assessments have been based 
from the first. A capitalist in purchasing two parcels of land, one 
at a market and railway station, and another at a distance from 
cither, would certainly give more, cceteris paribus, for the former 
than for the latter, and the former may reasonably bear a heavier 
assessment. 

Accordingly the whole Taiuka has now been guaranteed pre- 
cisely the same maximum dry-crop rate of assessment for the next 
thirty years. 

The garden land irrigated from wells in the Taiuka is small in 
area, amounting to 5,180 acres as compared with 1,292 acres 
recorded at the original settlement. This will now be assessed at 
dry-(irop rates, on the principle that improvements carried out at 
the ryots’ expense must not be taxed. Of land watered by channel 
irrigation there are only five acres, which will bear an average 
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assessment of Es. 6 9a. 7p. an acre. The average per acre of 
Government occupied land under the original settlement was 
E. 1 3a. lOp., and would have come to E. 1 10a. 6p. under the 
revision if the Superintendent’s proposals had been carried out in 
their entirety. It will be somewhat less under the ruling of Go- 
vernment noted above. 


Ji^MNEE. 

This is the last of the Talukas of the Collectorate that has as 
yet come under revision on the expiration of the first thirty years’ 
settlement. It lies to the south of Jalgaon and Bhusaval, and is 
bounded on the west by the Paehora Taluka, on the east by the 
province of Berar, and on the south by the Nizam’s dominions. 
Since the previous settlement forty villages have been transferred 
to Bhusaval and three to Jalgaon, whilst it has received twenty- 
eight from theLohara (now Paehora) Taluka and two from Nasir- 
abdd. It therefore now contains 197 villages, of which twenty-six 
are indmi, so that 171 come under revision. 

As elsewhere, a certain number of the old Survey Fields have 
been re-measured, and their soils re-classified for revision purposes, 
with a view to representing occupancies as they exist at present, 
with the result that 18,731 old numbers have increased to 20,486 
new ones. There were only twenty-two in which the difference 
between the old and new measurements exceeded 15 per cent. 
The difference in the total area under the two amounts only to 
275 in 283,974 acres. In classification 504 numbers have been 
revised (2*7 per cent.) and 18,227 confirmed. 

Jamner is not so favourably situated as Bhusaval in the matter 
of communications, as it lies at some distance from the line of the 
G. I. P. Eailway. There is only one line of metalled road in it, 
viz., that running from Jamner through Neri to the stations of 
Jalgaon and Mhasavad, which lie at the distance of twenty and 
twenty-two miles. Another has been commenced to the mar- 
ket town of Bodvad in Bhus4,val. There are some good cart- 
tracks, however, which suificiently supply the means of inter- 
communication except in the monsoon months. There are ten 
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local markets for the disposal of agricultural produce, and those 
of Bhusaval, Jalgaon, <fec. are at no great distance. Steam 
machinery for the ginning of cotton has been established at) 
Jainner and Neri, which must find plenty of employment, as over 
41 per cent, of the arable area is devoted to its production. There 
are no manufactures of any importance, but the carrying trade 
must be large and improving, as is shown by the number of carts 
during the Survey lease having increased from 2,684 to 4,421 
(64*7 per cent.). 

That the material prosperity of the Taluka has also increased 
in the same period will be seen from the following statistics : — 
Population has increased by over 30 per cent. ; and the number 
of houses, almost all of which are flat-roofed or tiled, by 83 per 
cent. This proves that the people are more liberally housed than 
in former days. The number of agricultural cattle is half as much 
again as it was, and the avei'age area of land under each plough 
is fifteen acres, which is nearly the same as in Bhusaval. Milch 
cattle, sheep and goats, and horses and ponies have decreased, as 
was to be expected from the increase of cultivated area from 
109,302 acres in 150 villages, the great bulk of the Taluka, in 
1863-64 to 163,901 acres in 1889-90, and the consequent diminu- 
tion of the area for pasturage from 93,413 to 23,723 acres. Wells 
in the same period have increased by 472 (22*6 per cent.). Of 
these 773 are used for irrigation purposes, the area under which 
kind of cultivation has increased from 1,939 to 2,381 acres. As 
the prices of javdri, Mjri, wheat, and grain (the chief agricultural 
products with the exception of cotton) have risen greatly since the 
years that preceded the first settlement, but have rather fallen 
since the first years of that settlement, an improvement in the 
communications of the country was the only factor to be taken 
into consideration in fixing the pitch of the new assessment, and 
the maximum rate fixed in the first instance has been retained 
accordingly. 

Under Messrs. Davidson and Ellis the Taluka, as it was then 
constituted, was thrown, for maximum rates of dry-crop assess- 
ment, into seven groups, with rates varying from Es. 3 to E. 1 12a. 
Owing to the subsequent changes in markets, brought about by 
the construction of tbe G. I. P. Eailway and its Nagpur branch, 
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it has now been found practicable to reduce the whole to two 
groups, one comprising the bulk of the Taluka, and the other its 
south-eastern corner, consisting of forty-seven villages. This 
division is avowedly based on the greater distance of the latter 
than of the former from markets, and this proposal has received 
the sanction of the Bombay Government, notwithstanding that 
the very same principle, viz., the higher assessment of villages at 
and near railway stations and markets, has been declared in the 
Bhusaval revision to be contrary to the Survey principles. The 
manifest contradiction in the two settlements is more clearly 
brought out in the case of a few villages, noted by the Superin- 
tendent, which, from having been formerly the least favourably 
situated and consequently lowest assessed, have been put into the 
hrst class avowedly in consequence of their now being favourably 
situated with regard to the new markets, and have had their 
assessments raised accordingly beyond the theoretical increase of 
66 per cent, ordered by Government not to be exceeded on a revision 
•of assessment. In this case the principle negatived in Bhusaval 
has been affirmed. 

The general increase in the first grouj), according to the same 
maximum as that adopted for the first group under the previous 
settlement, has been 30*5 per cent., although the increase in some 
villages exceeds 66 per cent., as just shown. That in the second 
group of villages as a whole slightly exceeds the theoretical limit 
of 33 per cent, allowable und$^ the rules for a whole group. 

In their review of the Eeports on which the revision has been 
sanctioned, the Bombay Government admit the anomaly of the 
maximum rates in the Talukas of Saoda, Erandol, and Amalner, 
better situated than Jamner, being respectively Es. 2 lOa., 
Es.2 10a., and Es. 2 12a., whilst that of Jamner is Es.3, but 
state that the undoubted improvement in the condition of the 
people, and the fact that the existing rates have not pressed 
heavily upon the people, justify the continuance of the latter 
rate. 

During the years T887-88 to 1889-90, 1,569 notices of distraint 
had had to be issued for non-payment of the State dues, but in only 
forty-six of these was property actually sold. Again, from 1877-78 
to 1884-85 no remissions of revenue had had to be given, and 
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since the latter year they have heen of trilling amount. More- 
over, registration returns prove that the occupancy right in land 
has acquired a considerable marketable value. In twenty-four 
cases of sale by decree of Court, 389 acres, assessed at its. 404, 
realised 14*3 times the Survey assessment. In 100 cases of sale 
by private contract, 1,258 acres, assessed at Es. 1,110, brought 
15*8 times the assessment ; and in fifty-two cases of lease, 890 
acres, assessed at Es. 9^0, were let for 5*7 times the assessment. 
In 100 cases of mortgage without possession more than eleven 
times, and in a similar number with possession 10*5 times, the 
assessment were borrowed. All these facts prove that the material 
prosperity of the Taluka has greatly advanced in the thirty years 
of the Survey lease just expired. 

The area under well irrigation has increased during the same 
period, as shown above, from 1,939 to 2,381 acres ; but the benefit 
of the improvements remains, as elsewhex'e, with the tenants who 
have carried them out. There is no irrigation from channels in 
the Taluka, the beds of the rivers and streams that traverse it 
being too deep to permit of dams being erected for the purpose. 

An account of the original settlement in the Talukas of Saoda, 
Shada, and Shirpur has been omitted in this Collectorate; hut as 
its general principles were precisely the same as in the remainder, 
there appears to be no occasion for going into further details. 
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